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King HEN RV the fifth. 

Dukes of Glouceſter, Bedford, and Clarence, brothers to 
the king. 

Dukes of Vork and Exeter, uncles to the king. 

Earls of Saliſbury, Weſtmorland, and Warwick. 

Archbiſhop of Can TERBURY, 

Biſhop of ELyv. 

Earl of Cambridge, lord Scroep, fir Thomas Grey, con- 
ſpirators againſt the king. | 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mackmorris, 
Jamy, officers in king Heary's army. 

Nym, Bardolph, Piſtol, boy, formerly ſervants to rn 

- now ſoldiers in the king's army. 
Bates, Court, Williams, ſoldiers. 


CnarLeEs, king of France, 

The Davrnin. 

Duke of Bux dq upp. 

Conſtable, Orleans, Rambures, Bourbon, Grandpree, | 
French lords, 

Governor of Hazfleur. * 

MounrT3JoY,” a herald. | \ - 

Ambaſſadors to the king of England, 

Is ABEL, queen of France. 

CaTHARINE, daughter to the king of France, 

ALICE, & lady attending on the princeſs Catharine. 

Quick, Piſtol's wife, an hoſteſs. 
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Lords, meſſengers, Freneh and Engliſh ſoldiers, with other 
attendants. | 


land ; but afterwards, wholly in France. 
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For a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 

The brighteſt heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene ! ' 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 
Leafht in, like hounds, ſhould famind, ſword and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cock-pit hold 
The vaſty field of France? or may we cram, 
Within this wooden O, the very caſkes 
That did affright the air, at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ; fince a crooked figure may 
Atteſt in little place a million 
And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppoſe, within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies ; 
Whoſe high up-reared and abutting fronts, 
The perillous narrow ocean parts aſunder. 
Piece out our imperſections with your thoughts, 
Into a thouſand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puiſſance. 
Think, when we talk of horſes, that you ſee them 
Printing their proud hoofs i? th* receiving earth, 
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For %is your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there, Jumping o'er times, 
Turning the accortpliſhment of many years. 
Into an hour-glaſs; for the which ſupply, 
Admit me Chorus to this hiſtory ; 


Who, prologue- like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 
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ACT I SCENE 1. 


An antechamber in the Engliſh court, at Kenilworth, 
Enter the archbiſhop of Canterbury, aad biſhop of Ely. 


Archbiſhop of CanTERBURY. 
V lord, I'll tell you—That ſe'f bill is urg'd, 
Which, in ch' eleventh year o' th' laſt king's reign, 
Was like, and had, indeed agaiaſt us paſt, 
But that the ſcambling and unquiet time 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion, 
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ELy. But how, my lord, ſhall we reſiſt it now? 
CanrT. It muſt be thought on; if it paſs againſt us, 
We loſe the better half of our pofſeflionz 

For all the temporal lands, which men devout 

By teſtament have given to the church, 

Would they ſtrip from us; being valu'd thus, 

As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, 
Full f.teen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 

Six thouſand and two hundred good eſquires; 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 

Of indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 

A hundred alm-houſes, right well fupply'd; 

And to the coffers of the king, beſide, 

A thouſand pounds by th' year. Thus runs the bill, 
ELy. This would drink deep. | 
Cax r. Twould drink the cup and all. 

ELy. But what prevention? 
Car. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 
ELy. And a true lover of the holy church. 
CanrT. The courſes of his youth promis'd it not, 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortify'd in him, 
Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment, 
Conſideration like an angel, came, 
And whipt th* offending Adam out of him 
| Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 
T' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits, 
Never was ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made, 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilſulneſs 
fo ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at 4nce, 
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As in this king. 

EI v. We're bleſſed in the change. 

CanT. Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And, all-admiring with an inward wiſh 
You would defire, the king were made a prelate. 
Hear him debate of common-wealth affairs, 
You'd ſay it hath been all in all his ſtudy. 

Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in muſic. 

Turn him to any cauſe of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 
Familiar as his garter. When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is till; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honey'd ſentences, 

So that the art, and praCtic part of life, 

Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorique. 

Which is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courſes vain ; 

His companies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports 
And never noted in him any ſtudy, 

Any retirement, any ſequeſtration 

From open haunts and popularity. 

ELV. The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive, and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. S 
And ſothe prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night. 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty, 

CAN r. It muſt be ſo; for miracles are ceas d. 
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And therefore we muſt needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 
Er v. But, my good lord, f 
How now for mitigation of this bill, | | r. 
Urg'd by the commons? doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? i 
CaxrT. He ſeems indifferent; | = 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, , 


Than cheriſhing th' exhibiters againſt us. 


For I have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, | 
And in regard of cauſes now in hand 4 B 
Which I have open'd to his grace at large T 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum, 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceflors part withal. 
El v. How did this offer ſeem receiv'd, my lord? 
CAN r. With good acceptance of his majeſty ; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear 
As, I perceiv'd, his grace would fain have done, 
The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages 
Of his true titles to ſome certain dukedoms, 
And, generally, to the crown and ſeat of France, 
Deriv'd from Edward his great grandfather. 
El v. What was tk' impediment, that broke this off ? 
CanT. The French Ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Cray'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing. Is it four o'clock ? 
EL v. It is. 
Cx r. Then go we in to know his embaſly ; - 
Which I could with a ready gueſs declare, 
Before the Frenchman ſpeaks a word of it. 
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EL v. I'll wait upon you, and J long to hear it. 
Wy „ IExeunt. 
SO rm II. Opens to the preſence. 
Enter King Henry, Gloceſter, Bedford, Clarence, Warwick, 
Weſtmorland, and Exeter. | 
K. HEN. Where is my gracious lord of Canterbury? 
"Exe. Not here in preſence, 
K. HEN. Send for him, good uncle. 
- WeswT. Shall we call in ch' ambaſſador, my liege? 
K. HEN. Not yet, my couſin; we would be reſolv'd, 
Before we hear him, of ſome things of weight, 
That taſk our thoughts, concerning us and France, 


Enter the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of Ef. 
CanT. God and his angels guard your ſacred throne, 
And make you long become it ! 
K. Hzx, Sure, we thank you. 
My learned lord, we pray you to proceed; 
And juſtly and religiouſly unſold, 
Why the law falike that they have in France, 
Or ſhould, or ſhould not, bar us in our claim. 
And, God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; 
Or nicely charge your underſtanding ſoul 
With opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right 
Suites not in native colours with the truth. 
For, God doth know, how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation | 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. 
Therefore take heed, how you impawn our perſon, 
How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war 
We charge you in the name of Cod, take heed. 
For pever two ſuch kingdom did contend 
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Without much fall of blood; whoſe guiltleſs drops . Un 
Are every one a woe, a fore complaint, Hf Aft 
*Gainſt him, whoſe wrong gives edge unto the ſwords, WW 
That make fuch waſte in brief mortality. = AL 
Under this conjuration, ſpeak, my lord ; | | For 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heart, WF Sul 
That what you ſpeak is in your conſcience waſht, ; Be) 
As pure as fin with baptiſm. Eig 


CanT. Then hear me, gracious ſovereign, and you Kii 


That owe your lives, your faith, and ſervices, [peers, Dit 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar Of 
To make againſt your highneſs' claim to France, M. 
But this which they produce from Pharamond; ; Hu 
© In terram' Salicam © Mulieres ne ſuccedant ; ww 
No woman ſhall ſucceed in Salike land :* | Of 
Which Salike land the French unjuſtly gloſs = Tc 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond f Tt 
The founder of this law and female bar. = Co 
Yet their own authors faithfal!y affirm, Da 
That the land Salike lies in Germany, Of 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve, Of 
Where Charles the great, having ſubdu'd the Saxons, W 
There left behind and ſettled certain French, wn 
Who, holding in diſdain the German women, W 
For ſome diſhoneſt manners of their life, I. 
Eſtabliſh'd then this law; to wit, no female * 
Should be inheritrix in Salike land, | D 
Which Salike, as I ſaid, *twixt Elve and Sala, B) 
Is at this day in Germany call'd Meiſen. * 
Thus doth it well appear, the Salike law 80 
Was not deviſed for the realm of Erance, K 
Nor did the French poſſefs the Salike land, 2 
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Until ſour hundred one and twenty years 
After deſunction of king Pharamond, 
Idly ſuppos'd the founder of this law; 
Who died within the year of our redemption 
Four hundred tweanty-fix ; and Charles the great, 
Subdu'd the Saxons, and did ſeat the French 
Beyond the river Sala in the year 
Eight hundred five, Beſides, their writers ſay, - 
King Pepin, which depoſed Childerick, 
Did as heir general, being deſcended 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to king Clothair, 
Make claim and title to the crown of France, 
Hugh Capet alſo, who uſurp'd the crown 
Of Charles the Duke of Lcrain, ſole heir male 
Of the true line and ſtock of Charles the great, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, | 
Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught, 
3s Convey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the ſon 
Of Lewis th* emperor, which was the ſon 

Of Charles the great. Alſo king Lewis the ninth, 
Who was ſole heir to the uſurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conſcience, 
Wearing the crown of France, 'till ſatisfy'd. 
That fair queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere, 
Daughter to Charles the foreſaid duke of Lorain : 
By the which match the line of Charles the great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. 
So that, as clear as is the ſummer's ſun, 
King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's claim, 
King Lewis ſatisfaction, all appear 
To hold in right and title of the female; 
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So do the kings of France until this day, 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salike law, 
To bar your Highneſs claiming from the female ; 
And rather chuſe to hide them in a net. 
Than amply to imbare their crooked titles, 
Uſurpt from you and your progenitors, | 4 
K. HN. May 1 wich right and conſcience make this 
claim ? £ 
CanT. The fin upon my head, dread ſovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers it is writ, 
When the ſon dies, let the inheritance 
Deſcend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own, unwind your bloody flag, 
Look back into your mighty anceſtors; 
Go, my dread lord, to your great grandſire's tomb, 
From whom you claim; invoke his warlike ſpirit, 
And your great uncle Edward the black prince, 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making deteat on the full pow'r of France, 
While his moſt mighty father, on a hill, 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility, 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pow'r of France, 
And let another half ſtand Jaughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action 
Erx. Awake remembrance of theſe valiant dead, 
And with your puiſſant arm renew their feats. 
You are their heir, you fit upon their throne 
The blood, and courage, that renowned them, 
Runs in your veins; and my thrice puiſſant liege 
Is in the very may-morn of his youth, 
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Ripe for exploits and mighty enterpriſes. 
Exs.. Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you ſhould .rouze yourſelf, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 
WesT. They know, your grace hath cauſe z and means 
and might | 
So hath your highneſs ; never king of England 
Had nobles richer, and more loyal ſubjects ; 
Whoſe hearts have left their bodies here in England, 
And lie pavilion'd in the field of France. 
CanT: O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 
With blood and ſword, and fire, to win your right. 
In aid whereof, we of the ſpiritualty 
Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your anceſtors. 
K. Hzx. We muſt not only arm t'invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Againſt the Scot, who will make road — 
With all advantages, 
Caxr, They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign, 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our Inland from the pilfering borderers. 
K. Hz. We do not mean the courſing ſnatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been ſtill a giddy neighbour to us ; 
For you ſhall read, that my great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurniſht kingdom 
Came pouring, like a tide into a breach, 
With ample and brim fulneſs of his force, 
Galling the gleaned land with hot aſſays, 
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Girding with grievous ſiege caſtles and towns, 
That England, being empty of defence, | 
Hath ſhook, and trembled, at th' ill neighbourhood. 
Car. She hath been then more fear'd than harm's, 
my liege; 
For hear her but exampled by herſelf, 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And ſhe a maurning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a ſtray 
The king of Scots, whom ſhe did ſend to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with priſoner kings ; 
And make your chronicle as rich with praiſe, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 
Exe. But there's a ſaying very old and true. 


© If that you will France win, * with Scotland fir 


begin. 

For once the eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scot, 

Comes ſneaking, and & ſueks her princely eggs; 

Playing the mouſe in abſence of the cat, 

To taint, and havock, more than ſhe can eat. 
ELy. It follows then, the cat muſt ſtay at hore, 

Yet that is but a cruſh'd neceſſity; 

Since we have locks to ſafeguard neceffuries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 

Th' adviſed head defends itſelf at home; 

For government, though high, end low, and lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one conſent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural cloſe, 
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Like muſick. 

CanT. Therefore heav'n doth divide 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 
WT Setting endeavour in continual motion, 
ro which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience. For ſo work the honey bees; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to à peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of ſort ; 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home, 
Ochers, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon che ſummer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent- royal of their emperor, 
Who buſy'd in his majeſty, ſurveys 
The ſinging maſon building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanick porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The ſad-ey'd juſtice with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone, I thus infer, 
That many things, having full reference 
To one conſent, may work contrariouſly. 
As many arrows, looſed ſeveral ways, 
Come to one mark; as many ways meet in one town; 
As many freſh ſtreams meet in one ſalt ſea; 
As many lines cloſe ig the gial's center;; 
So may à thouſand actions once a- ſoot, 
End in one purpoſe, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. : Therefore to France, my liege: 
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Divide your happy England into four, 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you withal ſhall make all Gallia ſhake, 
If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried; and our nation loſe 
The name of hardineſs and policy. 

K. Hen, Call in the meſſengers ſent from the Dauphin, 
Now are we well refolv'd ; and by Gods help 
And yours, the noble ſinews of our power, 

France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces. There we'll ſit, 

| Ruling in large and ample empery, 

O'er France, and all her almoſt kingly dukedoms, 
Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth; 
Nor worſhipt with a waxen epitaph. 

ScEtnz II. Enter Ambaſſadors of Franca 
Now are we well prepar'd to know the pleaſure 
Of our fair couſin Dauphin; for we hear, 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

Ams. May't pleaſe your majeſty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge, 

Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning, and our embaſſy * 

K. Hzx. We are no tyrant, but a Chriſtian king, 

Unto whole grace our paſſion is as ſubject, 

As are our wretches fetter'd in our priſons; | 

Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed glaianeſs, | 
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rell us the Dauphin's mind. 

AmsB. Thus then, in few. 
Your highneſs, lately ſending into France, 
vid claim ſome certain dukedoms in the right 
Of your great predeceſſor, Edward the third ; 
In anſwer of which claim, the prince our maſter 
Says, that you ſavour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be advis'd. There's nought in France, 
WW That can be with a nimble galliard won; 
= You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
he therefore ſends you, meeter for your ſpirit, 
W This tun of treaſure ; and in lieu of this, 
= Deſires you, let the dukedoms, that you claim, 
near no more of you. This the Dauphin ſpeaks. 
K. Hen. What treaſure, uncle ? 
Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 
K. Hen. We're glad, the Dauphin is fo pleaſant with us: 
His preſent, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will in France, by God's grace, play a ſet, 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
Tell him, Kath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaces. And we underſtand him well, 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days; 
Not meaſuring, what uſe we made of them. 
We never valu'd this poor ſeat of England, 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourſelf 
To barb'rous licence; as tis ever common, 
That men are merrieſt, when they are from home: 
But tell the Dauphin, I will keep my ſtate, 
Be like a king, and ſhew my fail of greatneſs 
vor. IV. E 
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When I do rouze me in my throne of France. 

For that I have laid by my majeſty 

And plodded like a man for working days; 

But I will riſe there with ſo full a glory, 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, ſtrike the Dauphin blind to look on us, 

And tell the pleaſant prince, this mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to gun- ſtones; and his foul 
Shall ſtand fore charged for the waſteful vengeance, 
That ſhall fly with them. Many thouſand widows 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear huſbands, 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down; 
And ſome are yet ungotten and unborn, 

That ſhall have cauſe to curſe the Dauphin's ſcorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 


— 2 > — 


To whom I do appeal; and in whoſe name, Fe 
Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on A. 
To 'venge me as I may; and to put forth W 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cauſe. Pr 
So get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin, II 
His jeſt will ſavour but of ſhallow wit, 5 
When thouſands weep, more than did laugh at it. © 
e 
—Convey thera with fafe conduct. —Pare ye well. 0 
Exeunt Ambaſlagors = Li 
Exe. This was a merry meffage.. W 
K. HEN. We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. v 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour, By 
That may give furth'rance to our expedition; A 
For we have now no thoughts in us but France, W 
Save thoſe to God, that run be fore our buſineſs, Or 


Thereſore, let our proportions for theſe wars 


Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 


bv OP * 
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That may with reaſonable ſwiftneſs add 

More feathers to our wings; for, God before. 

we'll chide this Dauphin at his father's doore 

Therefore let every man now taſk his thought, 

That this fair action may on foot be brought. [Exeunt, 


ACT: $CENWRS:L 


Enter CHorvw 5s. 


CHor, OW all the youth of England are on fire, 

| And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 
No thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 

Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man ; 

They fell the paſture now, to buy the horſe ; 

Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 

With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries. 

For now ſits expectation in the air, 

And hides a ſword from hilt unto the point 

With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets 

Promis'd to Harry and his followers. 

The French, advis'd by good intelligence 

Oſ this moſt dreadful preparation, | 
Shake in their fear; and with pale policy 5 
Seek to divert the Engliſh purpoſes. 

O England! model ef thy inward greatneſs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart; 

What might'ſt thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural! 

But ſee, thy fault France hath in thee found out; 

A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills 

With treach'rous crowns ; and three corrupted men, 
One, Richard Earl of Cambridge, and the ſecond, 

C 3 
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Henry Lord Scroope of Maſham, and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey Knight of Northumberland, 
Have for the gilt of France (O guilt indeed !) 
Confirm'd conſpiracy with fearful France, 

And by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes, 

Ere he take ſhip for France; e'en in Southampton. 
Linger your patience on, and well digeſt tr 
Th' abuſe of diſtance, while we force a play. | 
The ſum is paid, the traitors are agreed, 

The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 

Is now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton : 
There is is the play-houſe now, there muſt you ſit ; 
And then to France ſhall we convey you ſafe, 

And bring you back, charming the narrow ſeas 

To give you gentle pais ; for if we may, 

We'll not offend one ſtomach with our play. 

But, till the king come forth, and not till then, Wc 
Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene. [Exit, F 


cheeſe, and it will endure cold as another man's ſword will; 
and there's an end, | 


S RN E II. Before Quickly's houſe in Eaſtcheap. 
Enter Corporal Nim, and Lieutenant Bardolph. 


BAR. Well met, corporal Nim. a5 


Niu. Good morrow, lieutenant Bardolph. ne 
BAR. What, are ancient Piſtol and you friends yet? „ 
Nin. For my part, I care not. I fay little; but when © 
time ſhall ſerve, there ſhall be—{ ſmiles. ] But that ſhall be de 
as it may. I dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out 
mine iron ; it is a ſimple one; but what tho? it will toaſt & 


BAR. I will b:ftow a breakfaſt to make you friends, and 


of 
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eil be all three ſworn brothers to France. Let it be ſo, 
WE cood corporal Nim. | 

Nin. Faith I will live ſo long as I may, that's the cer- 

WS tain of it; and when I cannot live any longer, I will do as 

i may; that is my reſt, that is the rendezvous of it. 

BAR. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nel 

Quickly ; and certainly ſhe did you wrong, for you were 

troth-plight to her. 

*. Nix. I cannot tell, things muſt be as they may; men 
may ſleep, and they may have their throats about them at 

that time; and ſome ſay, knives have edges. It mult be as 

it may. Tho! patience be a tir'd mare, yet ſhe will plod. 

There muſt be concluſions. Well, I cannot tell, 


Enter Piſtol and Quickly. 


BAR. Here comes ancient Piſtol and his wife. Good 
corporal, be patient here. How now, mine haſt Piſtol ? 

Pis r. Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? 

Now by this hand, I ſwear, I ſcorn the term; 

Nar ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. | 

Quv1ics, No, by my troth, not long: for we cannot lodge 
and board a dosen or fourteen gentlewoman, that live ho- 
neſtly by the prick of their needles, but it will be thought 
we keep a bawdy-houſe ſtraight. O welliday lady, if he 
be not drawn ! Now we ſhall ſee wilful adultery, and mur- 
der committed. 

Bar, Good lieutenant, good corporal, offer nothing 
here, 

Nin. Piſh |\——— 

PisT, Piſh, for thee, Iſland dog; rhou prick-ear'd cur 
of Iſland. 


C. 
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Qv1cx. Good corporal Nim, ſhew thy valour and put 4 
up thy ſword. | 
Nim. Will you ſhog off? I would have you ſolus. 
Pisr. Solus, egregious dog? O viper vile! 
The ſolus in thy moſt marvellous face, 
The ſolus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy 
And, which is worſe, within thy naſly mouth, 
I do retort the ſolus in thy bowels ; 
For I can take, and Piſtol's cock is up, 


And flaſhing fire will follow. 
Nin. I ara not Barbaſon, you cannot conjure me: I have 


an humour to knock you indifferentiy well; if yon grow 
foul with me, Piſtol, I will ſcour you with my rapier as 1 
may, in fair terms. I you would walk off, | would prick 4 
your guts a little in good terms as I may, and that's the hu- 4 
mour of it. 

P1sT. O braggard vile, and damned furions wight t 
The grave doth gape, and doating death is near; 


Therefore exhale. l 
Bar. Hear me, hear me, what I ſay. He that ftrike: 


the firſt ſtroke, I'll run him up to che hilts a; 1 am a ſol- 


dier. 
PIs r. An oath of mickle might; and fury fhall abate, 


Give me thy fiſt, thy fore-foot to me give; 


Thy ſpirits are moſt tall. 
Nin. I will cut thy throat one time or other in fair 


terms, that is the humour of it. 
P1sT. © Coupe a gorge,” that is the word. I defy thee 


again. ä 
O hound of Crete, think'ſt thou my ſpouſe to get ? 


No, to the ſpital go, 


es 
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4 And from the powd'ring tyb of infamy 


reich forth the lazar kite of Creflid's kind, 
pol Tear-ſheet, ſhe by name, and her eſpouſe. 


r have, and I will hold the Quondam Quickly. 
or th' only ſhe. And pauca, —there's enough—Go to. 
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Enter Boy. 


Boy. Mine hoſt Piſtol, you muſt come to my maſter, 
and your hoſteſs ; he is very lick, and would to bed. Good 
Bardolph, put thy noſe between his ſheets, and do the of- 
fice of a warming pan ; faith, he's very ill, 

BAR. Away, you rogue. 

Qv1ick. By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding 
one of theſe days; the king has kill'd his heart, Good 
huſband, come home preſently. [Exit Quickly. 

BAR. Come, ſhall I make you two friends? We muſt to 
France together; why the devil ſhould we keep knives to 
cut one another's throats ? | 

P1sT. Let floods o'erſwell, and fiends for food howl 

on — 6 

Nin. You'll pay me the eight — I won of you at 
betting ? 

P1sT. Bale is the ſlave, that pays. 

Nin. That now I will have; that's the humour of it. 

Pis r. As manhood ſhall compound, puſh home. [Draws. 

Bar. By this ſword, he that makes the firſt thruſt, 

PH kill him; by this fword, I will. 

P1sT. Sword is an oath, and oaths muſt have their courſe. 

BAR. Corporal Nim, an' thou wilt befriends, be friends; 
an' thou wilt not, why then be enemies with me too. 

Pry'thee, put up. 
Pisr. A noble ſhalt thou have and a preſene pay, 
C4 
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And liquor likewiſe will I give to thee ; 
And friendſhip ſhall combine and brotherhood. 
I'll live by Nim, aùd Nim ſhall live by me, 
Is not this juſt ? for I ſhall ſuttler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Nix. I ſhall have my noble? 

PisT. In caſh moſt juſtly paid. 

Nin. Well then, that's the humour of 't. 


Re-enter Quickly. 


Quick. As ever you came of women, come in quick- 
ly to Sir John: ab, poor heart, he is ſo ſhak'd of 4 burning 
quotidian tertian, that it is moſt lamentable to behold: 
Sweet men, come to kim. 

Nix. The king hath run bad humours on the knight, 
that's the even of it. | 

P1sT. Nim, thou haſt ſpoken the right, his heart is 
fracted and corroborate. | 

Nix. The king is a good king, but it muſt be as it may; 
he paſſes ſome hurnours and careers. 


Pis r. Let us condole the knight; for, lambkins ! ue 


will live. FExeunt, 
S cz N KE III. Changes to S0UTHAMRTON, 


Eater Exeter, Bedford, and Weſtmorland, 
Bev, Fore God, his grace is bold to truſt theſe traitors, 
Exe. They ſhall be apprehended by and by. 
WesT. How ſmocth ard even they do bear themſelves. 
As if allegiance in their boſoms ſate, 
Crowned with faith and conſtant loyalty ! 
Brp. The king hath note of all that they intend, 


E Ch} 
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By interception which they dream not of. 
Ex z. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow, 
Whom he hath lull'd and cloy'd with gracious favours ; 
That he ſhould for a foreign purſe ſo ſel! 
His ſovereign's life to death and treachery ! 
[Trumpets ſound. 
Enter the King, Fg Cambridge, Grey, and atten- 
dants. 

K. Hen. Now fits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 
My lord of Cambridge, and my lord of Maſham, 

And yon my gentle knight, give me your thoughts: 
Think you not that the pow'rs, we bear with us, 
Will cut their paſſage through the force of France; 
Doing the execution and the act. 

For which we have in head aſſernbled them ? 

Scrooe. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his beſt. 

K. HEN. I doubt not that, ſince we are well perſuaded: 
We carry not a heart with us from hence 
That grows not in a fair confent with ours, 

Nor leave not one behind that doth not wiſh 
Succels and conqueſt to attend on us. 

Cau. Never was monarch better fear'd, and lov'd, 
Than is your majeſty ; there's not, I think, a err 
That fits in heart-grief and uneaſineſs 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. 

GR. True; thoſe that were your father's enemies 
Have ſteept their galls in honey, and do ſerve you, 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

K. Hzw. We therefore have great cauſe of thankfulne's, 
And ſhall forget the office of cur hand 
Sooner than quittance of deſert and merit 
According to the weight and worthinels. 
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Sc rooP. So ſervice ſhall with teeled finews toil, 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope 
To do your grace inceſſant ſervices. 

K. Hr x. We judge no leſs. Uncle of ne 
Inlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon. We conſider, 
It was exceſs of wipe that ſet him on, 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 

Scrooe. That's mercy, but too much ſecurity ; 
Let him be puniſh'd, ſovereign, leſt example 


Breed, by his ſuff 'raace, more of ſuch a kind, 


K. HEX. O, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam. So may your highneſs, and yet puniſh too. 

GREY. You ſhew great mercy, if you give bum life, 
After the taſte of much correction. 

K. Hex. Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriſons gainſt this poor wretch. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, | 
Shall not be.wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow'd and digeſted, 
Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear care 
And tender preſervation of our perſon, 
Would have him puniſh'd. Now to our French caufe:—— 
Who are the late commiſſioners ? 

Cam, Tone, my lord. 
Your highneſs bad me aſk for it to-day. 

Scroor. So did you me, my liege. 

GRT. And I, my ſovereign. N 

K. Hex, Then Richard, ear! of Cambridge, 4 there is 


vours 5 


There yours, lord Scroop of Maſham; and fir knight, 
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Grey of Northumberland, this fame is yours. 
Read them, and know, I know your worthineſs. 
My lord of Weſtmorland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night.—Why, how now, gentlemen ? 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ?—look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there, 
That hath ſo cowarded, and chas'd your blood 
Out of appearance ? 
Can. I confeſs my fault, 
And do ſubmit me to your highneſs* mercy. 0 
Grey. SCRooeP, To which we all appeal. 
K. Hen. The mercy, that was quick in us but late, 
By your own counſel is ſuppreſs'd and kill'd. 
You mult not dare for ſhame to talk of mercy, 
For your own reaſons turn into your boſoms, 
As dogs upon their maſters, worrying you. 6 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
Theſe Engliſh monſters ! My lord Cambridge here, 
You know, how apt our love was to accord 
To furniſh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath for a few light crowns lightly conſpir'd, 
And ſworn unto the practices of France 
To kill us here in Hampton. To the which, 
This knight, no leſs tor bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewiſe fworn. But O! 
What ſhall I ſay to thee, lord Scroop, thou cruel, 
Ingrateful, ſavage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didſt bear the key of all my counſels, 
That knew'ſt the very bottom of my foul, 
That almoſt mighi'ſt have coin'd me into gold, 
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Wouldſt thou have praQis'd on me for thy uſe; 
May it be peflile, that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one ſpark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger? *Tis ſo ſtrange, 
That though the truth of it ſtand off as grofs 
As black and white, my eye will ſcarcely fee it. 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoak-devils ſworn to either's purpoſe, 
Working ſo groſly in a natural cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. 
But tou, gainſt all proportion, didſt bring in 
Wonder to wait on treaſon, and on murder; 
And whatſoever cunning fiend it was, 


That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſt*rouſly, 


Hath got the voice in hell for excellen:e ; 

And other devils that ſuggeſt by-treaſons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
From gliſt'ring femblances of piety, 

But he, tha' temper'd thee, bade thee ſtand up; 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhouldſt do treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of trpitor. 

If that fame demon, that hath gull'd thee thus, 
Should with his lion-gait walk the whole world 
He might return to vaſty Tartar back, 

And tell the leg ons, I can never win 

A ſoul ſo eaſy as that Engliſhman's. 

Oh, how haſt thou with jealou y infected 

The ſweetneſs of affiance ! Shew men dutiful ? 


Why fo didſt thou. Or ſeem they grave and learn'd ? 


Why ſo didſt thou. Come they of noble family ? 
Why ſo didſt thou. Seem they religigus 3 
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Why ſo didſt thou. Or are they ſpare in diet, 
Free from groſs paſſion or of mirth, or anger, 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood; 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment, 
Not working with the eye without the ear, + 
And but in purged judgment truſting neither ? 
Such, and ſo finely boulted didſt thou ſeem. 
And thus thy fall hath leſt a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion, I will weep for thee: 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man. Their faults are open; 
Arreſt them to the anſwer of the law, 
And God acqutit them of their practices! 

Ex x. I arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of Rich- 
ard earl of Cambridge. 

[ arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of Henry lord 
Scroop of Maſham. | 

I arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of Thomas 
Grey, knight of Northumberland, 

ScRooP, Our purpoſes God juſtly hath diſcover'd, 
And I repent my fault, more than my death, 
Which'I beſeech your highneſs to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Can. For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended; 
But God be thanked for prevention, 
Which I in ſuff rance heartily rejoice for, 
Beſeeching God and you to pardon me. 

GAR. Never did faithful ſubje& more rejoice 
At the diſcovery of moſt dangerous treaſon, 
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Than I do at this hour joy o'er myſelf, 


Prevented from a damned enterprize. 


My fault, but not my body, pardon, ſovereign. | 
K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy! Hear your ſeas 


You have conſpir'd againſt our royal perſon, -— [tence, t 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his coffers 
Receiv'd the golden earneſt of our death, 8 
Wherein you would have ſold your king to ſlaughter, B 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude, A 
His ſubjeQs to oppreſſion and contempt, 
And his whole kingdom into deſolation. th 
Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt fo tende, ſor 
Whoſe ruin you three ſpught, that to her laws * 
We do deliver you. Go therefore hence, ch 
Pobr miſerahle wretches, to your death; at 
The taſte whereof God of his mercy give th 
You patience to endure, and true repentance ge 
Of all your dear offences Bear them hence. [Exeunt. WF as 
— Now, lords, for France ; the enterprize whereof Sit 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. * 
Me doubt not of a fair and lucky war, to 
Since God fo graciouſly hath brought to light ho 
This dangerous treaſon lurking in our way, th 
To hinder our beginning. Now we doubt not, 1 
But every rub is ſmoothed in our way. as 
Then forth, dear countrymen z let us deliver, an 


Our puiſſance into the hand of God. 

Putting it ſtreight in expedition. 

Chearly to ſea. The ſigns of war advance ; 

No king of England, if not king of France, [Exeun(, 


Te, 
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ScxsnEr IV. Changes to Quickly's houſe in Eaſtcheap. 
® Enter Piſto}, Nim, Bardolph, boy and Quickly. 


Qvic, Pr'ythee, honey-ſweet huſband, let me bring 
thee to Staines. 

P1sT, No, for my manly heart doth yern. 

Bardolph, be blith. Nim, rouze thy vaunting vein. 
Boy, briſtle thy courage up; for Falftaff he is dead, 
And we mult yern therefore. 

BAR. Would I were with him whereſome'er he is, et 
ther in heaven or in hell. 

Qu 1c. Nay, ſure, he is not in hell; he's in Arthur's bo- 
ſom, if ever man went to Arthur's boſom. He made a 
finer end, and went away, an' it had been any chriſom 
child. A' parted even juſt between twelve and one, even 
at the turning o'th'tide. For after I ſaw him fumble with 
the ſheets, and play with flowers, and ſmile upon his fin- 
ger's end, I knew there was but one way ; for his noſe was 
as ſharp as a pen, and a' babled of green fields. How now, 
Sir Jon? quoth I; what, man? be o' good cheer, $9 
a* cried out, God, God, God, three or four times. Now I, 
to comfort him, bid him, a' ſhould not think of Cod; I 
hop'd, there was no need to trouble himſelf with any ſuch 
thoughts yet. 80 45 bid me lay more cloathes on his feet. 
I put my hand into the bed and felt them, and they were 
as cold as a ſtone; then I felt to his knees, and ſo upward, 
and upward, and all was as cold as any ſtone, 

Nin. They ſay, he cried out of ſack. 

Qu1c. Ay, and that a' did. 

Ban. And of women. 

Qu ic, Nay, that a' did not. 
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Boy, Yes, that he did; and ſaid, they were devils im 


carnate. | th 

Qv1c. A' could never abide carnation, tas a colour 
he never lik d. 

Bo v. He ſaid once, the deule would have him about wa: 
men. | 
Qvic. He did in ſome ſort, indeed, handle women; but 
then he was e, and talk'd of the whore of Ba- 
by lon. 

Bo xv. Do you not remember, he ſaw a flea ſtick upon 
| Bardolph's noſe, and ſaid; it was a black ſoul burning in 
hell ? 2 | 

BAR. Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain'd that fre. 
That's all the riches I got in his ſervice. 

Nin. Shall we ſhog ? the king will be gone from Sou- 
thampton. | 

PIs r. Core, let's away. My love, give me thy tips. 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables.——— 

Let ſenſes rule.— The word is FiTCH ANDPAY ; 

Truſt none, for oaths are ſtraws; men's faiths are wafer- 
And hold-faſt is the only dog, my duck : [cakes. 
Therefore Caveto be thy counſellor, 

Go, clear thy cryſtals, Yoke-fellows in arms; 

Let us to France, like horſe-leeches, my boys, 

To ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to ſuck. 

Bo x. And that is but unwholſome food, they ſay. 

Pisr. Touch her ſoft mouth and march. 

BAR. Farewel, hoſteſs. 

Nim, I cannot kiſs, that is the humour of it; but adien, 

PisT. Let houſewifery appear: keep cloſe, I theg com- 
mand, 

Qu ic. Farewel ; adieu, 


{Exeunt. 
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8 er * V. Changes to the French king's palace. | 
Eater French King, the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, 


and the conſtable. 


Fr. KinG, Thus come the Engliſh with full power 


upon us, 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
To anſwer royally in our defences. 
Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Britain, 
Of Brabant, and of Orleans, ſhall make forth, 
And you, prince Dauphin, with all ſwift diſpatch, 
To line, and new repair our towns of war, 
With men of courage, and with means defendant 5 
For England his approaches makes as fierce, 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. 
It fits us then to be as provident, | 
As fear may teach ut out of late examples, 
Left by the fatal and neglected Engliſh 
Upon our fields. 

Dav. My moſt redoubted father, 
It is moſt meet we Arm us 'gainſt the foe : 
For peace itſelf ſhould not ſo dull a kingdom, 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in queſtion, 
But that defences, muſters, preparations 
Should be maintain'd, aſſembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 
Therefore, I ſay, tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the ſick and feeble parts of France; 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear, 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were buſied with a Whitſon morris-dance, 
For, my good liege, ſhe is fo idly king'd 
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Her ſcepter ſo fantaſtically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

| Con. O peace, prince Dauphin 
Vou are too much miſtaken in this king. 
Queſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors, 
With what great ſtate he heard their embaſſy; 
How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conſtagt reſolution, _ 
And you ſhall find, his venities fore-ſpent 
Were but the out- ſide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots, 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. 


Dav. Well, tis not ſo, my lord high conſtable, 


But tho' we think it ſoy it is no matter. 

In cauſes of defence, tis beſt to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he ſeems ; 

So the proportions of defence are fill'd, 

Which of a weak and-niggardly projection 

Doth like a miſer ſpoil his coat with ſcanting 

A little cloth. _ | 
F. KinG. Think we king Harry ſtrong ; 


And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him 


The kindred of him hath been fleſh'd upon us, 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 

That haunted us in our familiar paths. 
Witneſs our too much memorable ſhame, 
When Creſly-battle fatally was ſtruck : 

And all our princes captiv'd by the hand 


Of chat black name, Edward black prince of Wales; 
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While that his mounting fire, on mountain ſtanding, 
Up in the air, crown'd with the golden ſun, 74 
Saw his heroic ſeed, and fmil'd to ſee him 

Mangle the work of nature, and deface 

The patterns, that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made, This is a ſtem 

Of that victorious ſtock ; and let us fear 

The native mightineſs and fate of him. 


Enter a meſſenger. 
Mess. Ambaſſadors from Harry, king of England, 


Do crave admittance to your majeſty. 
F. Kix G. We'll give them preſent audience. Go, and 
bring them. 
Lou ſee, this chaſe is hotly follow'd, friends. 

Dav. Turn head, and ſtop purſuit; for coward dogs 
Moſt ſpend their mouths, when, what they ſeem to threaten, 
Runs far before them. Good, my ſovereign, hag 
Take up the Engliſh ſhort; and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head. ; 

Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin, 
As ſelf-negleQting. 


Scx xx VI. Enter Exeter. 


F. KING. From our brother England? 

Exe. From him; and thus he greets your majeſty. 
He wills you in the name of God Almighty, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories that, by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature and of nations, 'long 
To him and to his heirs ; namely, the crown, 
And all the wide-ſtretch'd honours, that pertaid 
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By cuſtom and the ordinance of times, 

Unto the crown of France, That you may know, 
"Tis no ſiniſter nor no aukward claim, 

Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vaniſh'd days, 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd, 

He ſends you this moſt memorable line, 

In every branch truly demonſtrative, 


[Gives the French king a paper. 


Willing you overlook this pedigree ; 

And when you find him evenly deriv'd 

From his moſt fam'd of famous anceſtors, 

Edward the third; he bids you then reſign 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 

From him the native and true challenger. 
F. KING. Or elſe what follows? | 
Exe. Bloody conſtraint; for if you hide the crown (| 

Ev'n in your hearts, there will be rake for it. 

And therefore in fierce tempeſt is he coming, 

In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove, 

That, if requiring fail, he may compel. 

He bids you, in the bowels of the lord, 

Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 

On the poor ſouls for whom this hungry war 

Opens his vaſty jaws; upon your head 

Turning the widows? tears, the orphans? cries, 

The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' groans, 

For huſbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 

That ſhall be ſwallow'd in this controverſy. 

This is his claim, his threatning, and my meſſage ; 

Unleſs the Dauphin be in preſence here, 

To whom expreſly I bring greeting too. 

F. KINO. For us, we will conſider of this further. 
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To-morrow ſhall you hear our ful] intent 
Back to our brother England. 
Dau. For the Dauphin, 
I ſtand here for him; what to him from England? 
Ex. Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not miſ- become 
The mighty ſender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus ſays my king; and if your father's highneſs 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you ſent his majeſty; 
He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall hide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. 
Dav. Say, if my father render fair reply 
It is againſt my will, for I deſire 
Nothing but odds with England; to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did preſent him with thoſe Paris balls. 
Exz, He'll make your Paris Louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the miſtreſs court of mighty Europe. 
And, be aſſur'd, you'll find a difference, 
As we his ſubjects have in wonder found, 
Between the promiſe of his greener days, 
And theſe he maſters now; now he weighs time 
Even to the utmoſt grain, which you ſhall read 
In your own loſles, if he ſtay in France. | 
F. Kino, To-morrow you ſhall know our mind at full, 
[Flouriſh. 
Exe. Diſpatch us with all ſpeed, leſt that our king 
Come here himſelf to queſtion our delay; 
For he is footed in this land already. 
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F. Kix e. You ſhall be ſoon diſpatch*d with fair conditi- 


A night is but ſmall breath, and little pauſe, tions. 
To anſwer matters of this conſequence. [Exeunt. 
ACT m. SCENE I. 
Enter Chorus. 


Cao. HUS with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion of no leſs celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppoſe, that you have ſeen 

The well-appointed king at Hampton peer 


Embark his royalty, and his brave fleet 
With ſilken ſtreamers the young Phœbus fanning. 


Play with your fancies; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ſhip-boys climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus d; behold the threaden fails, 
Borne with th* inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro? the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. O, do but think, 
You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th* inconſtant billows dancing; 
For ſo appears this fleet majeſtical, _ 
Holding due courſe to Harfleur. Follow, follow, 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy. 
And leave your England, as dead midnight (till, 
Guarded with grandſires, babies and old women, 
Or paſt, or not arriv'd, to pith and puiſſance; 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe culi'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a fiegez 
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Behold the ordnance on their carriages 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur, 

Suppoſe, th* ambaſſador from Prance comes back; 

Tells Harry, that the king doth offer him 

Catharine his daughter, and with her to dowry - 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms: 

The offer likes not; and the nimble guaner 

With lynſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 

And down goes all before him. Still be kind, 

And eke out our perſormance with your mind. Exit. 


Scene II. Before Harfleur. 


[Alarm and cannon go off.] 


Enter king Henry, Exeter, Bedford, and Glouceſter; ſol- 

diers, with ſcaling ladders. 

K. H ENR. 
NC E more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
| Or cloſe the wall up with the Engliſh dead. 
In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a man 
As modeſt ſtillneſs and humility ; 
But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger; 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe ſair nature with hard-favour'd rage 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpe© ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon; let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
Now {et the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 
D 4 
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Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit Dot! 
To his full height. Now on, you nobleſt Engliſh, B 
Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof, give 
Fathers, that like ſo many Alexanders, P 
' Have in theſe parts from morn till night even fought, If w. 
And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. My 
Diſhonour not your mothers; now atteſt, But 

That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers, did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of groſſer blood, | 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, F 
| Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here P 
1 The mettle of your paſture, let us ſwear Aba 
4 That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not; Goo 
1 For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, N 
4 That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes. hurt 
| I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, B 
| Straining upon the ſtart ; the game's a-foot, {wal 
Follow your ſpirit; and, upon this charge, thou 
1 Cry, God for Harry! England! and St. George ! inde 
| [Exeunt king, and train. Bare 
. | [Alarm and cannon go off. whe 
| ScEtxe III. Enter Nim, Bardolph, Piſtol, and boy. = 
BAR D. On, on, on, on, on, To the breach, to the hath 
breach. ther 
N1m. Pray thee, corporal, ſtay ; the knocks are too hot, thor 
and for mine own part, I have not a caſe of lives. The as f. 
humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain ſong of it. his « 
P1sT. The plain ſong is moſt juſt, for humours do abound, The 


Knocks go and come; God's vaſſals drop and die; ſtol, 
And ſword and ſhield, hal 
In bloody field, 
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Doth win immortal fame. 
Boy. Wou'd I were in an ale-houſe in London, I would 
give all my fame for a pot of ale and ſafety, 
Pisr. And]; 
If wiſhes could prevail with me, 
My purpoſe ſhould not fail with me, 
But thither would I hye. 


Enter Fluellen. 


Flu. Upto the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cullions. 
P1sT Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould, 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage; | 
Good bawcock, bate thy rage; uſe lenity, ſweet chuck. 
Nin. Theſe be good humours; your honour wins bad 
humours. [Exeunt, 
Boy. As young as I am, I have obſerved theſe three 
{waſhers, I am boy to them all ch ee: but all they three, 
though they would ſerve me, could not be man to me; for, 
indeed, three ſuch anticks do not amount to a man, For 
Bardolph, he is white-liver'd and red-fac'd; by the means 
whereof he faces it out, but fights not. For Piſtol, he hath 
a killing tongue and a quiet ſword; by the means whereof 
he breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For Nim, he 
hath heard, that men of few words are the beſt men; and 
therefore he ſcorns to ſay his prayers, leſt he ſhould be 
thought a coward ; but his few bad words are match'd with 
as few good deeds; for he never broke any man's head but 
his own, and that was againſt a poſt when he was drunk. 
They will ſteal any thing, and call it purchaſe. Bardolph 
ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold it for three 
halp-pence. Nim and Bardolph are ſworn brothers in filch- 
ing; and in Calais they ſtole a fire-ſhovelz I knew, by that 
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piece of ſervice, the men would carry coals. They would 0 
have me as familiar with mens pockets, as their gloves or 
their handkerchers, which makes much againſt my man- 


hood; for if I would take from another's pocket to put into 
mine, it is plain pocketting up of wrongs. I muſt leave 
them, and ſeek ſome better ſervice; their villainy goes a- 
gainſt my weak ſtomach, and thereſore I muſt caſt it up. 


[Exit Boy, 
Enter Gower and Fluellen, 


Gow. Captain Fluellen, you muſt come preſently to the 
mines; the duke of Glouceſter would ſpeak with you. 

Fru. To the mines? tell you the duke, it is not ſo good 
to come to the mines; for look you, the mines are not ac- 
cording to the diſciplines of the war; the concavities of it 
is not ſufficient; for look you, th' athverſary (you may diſ- 
cuſs unto the duke, look you) is digt himſelf four yards un- 
der the countermines; by Cheſhu, I think a' will plow up 
all, if there is not petter directions. 

Gow. The duke of Gloyceſter, to whom the order of the 
ſiege is given, is altogether directed by an Iriſh man, a very 
valliant gentleman, i'faith. 

Fr v. It is captain Macmorris, is it not? 

Gow. I chink, it be. 

Ftv. By Cheſhu he is an aſs, as is in the world; I will 
verify as much in his beard, He has no more directions in 
the true diſciplines of the wars, look you, of the Roman 
diſciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 


Enter Macmorris and capt. Jamy. 


| Gow. Here he comes, and the Scots captain, captain 
Jamy with him, | 
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PI uv. Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentle 
man, that is certain; and of great expedition and 
knowledge in the antient wars, upon my particular 
knowledge of his directions; by Cheſhu, he will main- 
tain his argument as well as any military man in the 
world, in the diſciplines of the priſtine wars of the 
Romans. 

JAuv. I ſay, gudday, captain Fluellen. 

Fru. Godden to your worſhip, good captain James. 
Gower. How now, captain Macmorris, have you quit- 
ted the mines ? have the pioneers given o'er ? 

Mac. By Chriſh law, tiſh ill done; the work iſh give 
over, the trumpet ſound the retreat. By my hand, I ſwear, 
and by my father's ſoul, the work iſh ill done t it iſh give 
over; I would have blowed up the town, fo Chriſh ſave 
me law, in an hour. O tifh ill done, tiſh ill done; by 
my hand; tiſh ill done. 

Fru. Captain Macmorris, I beſeech you now, will you 
vouchſafe me, look you, a few diſputations with you, as 
partly touching or concerning the diſciplines of the war, 
the Roman wars, in the way of argument, look you, and 
friendly communication; partly to ſatisfy my opinion; and 
partly for the ſatisfaction, look you, of my mind; as 
touching the direction of the military diſcipline, that is the 
point. 

IAuv. It fall be very gud, gud feith, gud captains bath; 
and I ſall quit you with gud leve, as I may pick occaſion; 
that ſall I, marry. 

Mac. It is no time to diſcourſe, ſo Chriſh ſave me: the 
day is hot, and the weather and the wars, and the king 
and the duke; it is not time to diſcourſe, the town is 
beſgech'd, and the trumpet calls us to the breach, and 
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we talk, and by Chriſh do nothing, tis ſhame for us all; 
ſo God ſa'me, tis ſhame to ſtand till; it is ſhame, by Þ 
my hand; and there is throats to be cut, and work; 
to be done, and there is nothing done, ſo Chriſh (a' me 
law. 

Jamy. By the meſs, ere theſe eyes of mine take them. 
ſelves to ſlomber, aile do gud ſervice, or aile ligge ith! 
ground for it; ay, or go to death; and aile pay it as vs. 
Jorouſly as I may, that ſal I ſurely do, the breff and the 
long; marry, I wad full fain heard ſome queſtion, "tween 
you tway. 

FLu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under 
your correction, there is not many of your nation 

Mac. Of my nation? what iſh my nation? iſh a vil. 
lain, and a baſtard, and a knave, and a raſcal ? what ih 
my nation? who talks of my nation ? 

Fru. Look you, if you take the matter otherwiſe than 
is meant, captain Macmorris, peradventure, I ſhall think 
you do not uſe me with that affability as in diſcretion you 
ought to uſe me, look you; being as good a man as your- 
ſelf, both in the diſciplines of wars, and in the derivation 
of my birth, and in other particularities, | 

Mac. I do not know you ſo good a man as myſelf; 6 It ye 
Chriſh fave me, I will cut off your head. Of! 
Cowzr. Gentlemen both, you will miſtake each other. Wh 

Jany. Au! that's a foul fault. [A parley ſounded. WE Wh 

Cowx. The town ſounds a parley, 

FLu, Captain Macmorris, when there is more petter op 
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opportunity to be required, look you, I'll be fo bold as to | 3 
tell you, I know the Ciſciplines of war; and there's an hay 
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n Se RENE IV. Before the gates of Harfleur. 
rk; Enter king Henry and his train. 


Kk. Hen, How yet reſolves the governor of the town? 
This is the lateſt parley we will admit; 
Therefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelves, 
Or, like to men proud of deſtruction, 
Ws Defy us to our worſt, As I'm a ſoldier, 
A name, that, in my thoughts, becomes me beſt, 
9 If I begin the batt'ry once again, 
1 I will not leave the half atchiev'd Harfleur 
erul in her aſhes ſhe lie buried. 
The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up; 
And the fleſh'd ſoldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand ſhall range 
With conſcience wide as hell, mowing like graſs ? 
Your freſh fair virgins, and your flow'ring infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array'd in flames like to the prince of fiends, 
Do with his ſmircht complexion all fell feats, 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation ? 
What is't to me, when you yourſelves are cauſe, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 
Upon th* enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend our precepts to th' Leviathan 
To come a-ſhoar. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet my ſoldiers are in my command; 
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While yet the cool and temp' rate wind of grace 
O'er- blows the filthy and contagious clouds | 
Of heady murder, ſpoil and villainy. 

If not; why, in a moment look to ſee 

The blind and bloody ſoldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your ſhrill-ſhrieking daughters; 
Your fathers taken by the ſilver beards, 

| And their moſt reverend heads daſht to the walls 3 

[ Your naked infants {pitted upon pikes, 

While the mad mothers with their howls canfus'd 
| Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewryz 
At Herod's bloody-hunting laughter men. 

What ſay you ? will you yield, and this avoid? 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus deſtroy'd ? 


Enter governor upon the walls. 
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Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end, 
The dauphin, of whom ſuccours we entreated, 
Returns us, that his powers are not yet ready 
To raiſe ſo great a ſiege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy ſoft mercy, 
Enter our gates, diſpoſe of us and ours, 

For we no longer are defenſible. 
K. Hen, Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 
Co you and enter Harfleur, there remain, 
And fortify it ſtrongly gainſt the French. 
Uſe mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 
Tue winter coming on, and ſickneſs growing 
Upon our ſoldiers, we'll retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt, 
To-morrow for the march we are addreſt, 
[Flouriſh, and enter the tows 
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Scz sn V. The French court. 


. Enter Catharine, and an old gentle woman. 

CaTn. * Alice, tu as efte en Angleterre, & tu parles 
dien le language.” 

« ALice. Un peu, . 

« Carn. Je te prie de m'enſeigner; il fave, que j' ap- 
« prenne à parler. Comment appellez vous la main en 
4 Anglois?“ 

« ALICE. La main? ell eſt JO de hand.” 

« Cara. De hand. Et le doyt?“ 

« AL1ce. Le doyt? ma foy je oublie le doyt; mais je 
« me ſouviendrai le doyt ; je penſe, qu'ils ont appelle des 
« fingres; ouy, de fingres.” 

« CaTn. Le main, de hand; le doyt, le fingres. Je 
« penſe, que je ſuis le bon eſcolier. Þ ay gaignee deux 
mots d' Anglois viſtement ; comment appellez vouz les 
« ongles ?? 

« AL1cE. Les ongles, les appellons de nayles.”” 

« CATH. De nayles. Eſcoutes : dites moy, fi je parle 
dien: de hand, de fingres, de nayles.” 

Alix. C'eſtbien dit, madame; il eſt fort bon Anglois.” 

« CaTHa. Dites moy en Anglois, le bras.” 

« ALice. De arme, madame.“ 

Crx. Et le coude.” 

* Alice. D' elbow.” 

Crx. D' elbow: je m'en faitz la repetition de tous 
* les mots, que vouz m'aves appris des a preſent.” 

* ALice, Il eſt trop difficile, madame, comme je 
& penſe.” 

* CaTn. Excuſe moy, Alice; eſcoutez ; d' hand, de 
* fingre, de nayles, d'arme, de bilbow.“ 
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« ALicr. D' elbow, madame.“ | 
„Car. O Seigneur dieu! je m'en oublie d' elbow; | 
% comment appellez vous le col?“ | 

« ALICE, De neck, madame.“ 

« Cartn. De neck; & le menton ?”? 

« ALics. De chin.” | ; 

«Carn. De fin: le col, de neck: le menton, de fin,” 

« ALice. Ouy. Sauf voſtre honneur, en verite, vous 

7 les mots auſſi droict, que les natifs d' Angle- 
*< terre.” 

„Car. Je ne "IM N d'apprendre par la grace de 
« dieu, & en peu de temps,” 


« ALICE, N'avez vous pas deja oubliẽ ce que Je vos 


« ay enſeignee? 

„Car. Non, je reciteray a vous promptement ; 7 
„hand, de fingre, de mayles, de arme. 

« ALice. De nayles, madame.“ 

« Cru. De nayles, de arme, de ilbow.“ 

„ ALICE. Sauf voſtre honneur, d'elbow.” 

„Car. Ainſi, dis je d' elbow, de neck, de fin : com- 
ment appellez vous les pieds, & de robe.“ 

* AL1ce. Le foot, madame, & le coun.” 

* CaTn. Le foot, & le coun! O ſeigneur Dieu! ces 
< ſont des mots mauvais, corruptibiles & impudiques, & 
non pour les dames d'honneur d'uſer; je ne voudrois 
e prononcer ces mots devant les ſeigneurs de France, pour 
tout le monde! il faut le foot, & le coun, neant-moins. 
L Je reciteray une autrefois ma lecon enſemble; d' hand, 
< de fingre, de-nayles, d'arme, d'elbow, de * de ſin, 
« de foot, de coun. 

« ALICE, Excellent, madame. 
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CTA. C'eſt aſſea pour une fois, allons nous en diſ- 
A [Exeunt. 


8 EN E VI. Preſence- chamber in the French court. 


Enter the King of France, the Dauphin, duke of Bourbon, 
the Conſtable of France, and others. 


Fx. KinG. Tis certain, he hath paſs'd the river Some. 
Cox. And if he be not fought withal, my lord, 

Let us not live ia France ; let us quit all, 

And give our vineyards to a barb'rous people. 
Dau. O Dieu vivant !” ſhall a few ſprays of us, 

The emptying of our father's luxury, 

Our ſyens, put in wild and ſavage ſtock, 

Sprout up ſo ſaddenly into the clouds, 

And over-look their graſters? 

Bo u x, Normans, but baſtard Normans; Norman baſtards, 
Mort de ma vie!” if thus they march along 
Unfought withal, but 1 will (ell my dukedom, 

To buy a foggy and 1 dirty farm 
In that nook-ſhotten ifle of Albion. 

Cox. © Dieu de battailles!” why, whence have they 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? {this mettle ? 
On whom, as in deſpight, the ſun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns ? can ſodden water, 

A drench for ſur-reyn'd jades, their barly-broth, 

Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 

And ſhall our quick blood, ſpirited with wine; 

Seem froſty ? Oh! for honour of our land, 

Let us not hang like frozen iſicles 

Upon our houſe-tops, while more froſty people 

Sweat drops of gallant blood in our rich fields; 

Poor, we may call them, in their native lords: 
Vor. IV. E 
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Da v. By faith and honour, 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly ſay, 
Our mettle is bred out ; and they will give 
Their bodies to the luſt of Engliſh youth, 
To new-ſtore France wiih baſtard warriors. 

Bou R. They bid us to the Engliſh dancing-ſchools; 
And teach La volta's high, and ſwift Corantos ; 
Saying, our grace is only in our heels; 

And that we are moſt lo'ty run-aways. 


Fx. KinG. Where is Mountjoy, the herald ? ſpeed bu“ 


hence; | 
Let him greet England with our ſharp defiance. 
Up, princes, and with ſpirit of honour edg'd, 
Yet ſharper than our ſwords, hie to the field. 
Charles Delabreth, high conſtable of France ; 
You dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berry, 
Alanſon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy, 
Jaques Chatillion, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpree, Rouffie, and Faulconbridge, 
Loys, Leſtraile, Bouciqualt, and Charaloys, 
High dukes, great princes, barons, lords and knights, 
For your great ſeats now quit you of great ſhames, 
Bar Harry England, that ſweeps through our land 
With penons painted in the blood of Harfleur ; 
Ruſh on his hoſt, as doth the melted ſnow 
Upon the vallies; whoſe low vaſſal ſeat 
The Alps doth ſpit and void his rheum upon. 
Go down upon him, you have pow'r enough, 
And in a captive chariot into Roan, 
Bring him our priſoner. ' 
Cox, This becomes the great. 
Sorry am I, his numbers are ſo few, 
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His ſoldiers fick, and famiſht in their march 3 
For, I am ſure, when he ſhall ſee our army, 
He'll drop his heart into the fink of fear, 
And for atchievement offer us his ranſom. 
PR. KIx G. Therefore, lord Conſtable, haſt on Mountjoy, 
And let him ſay to England, that we ſend 
ro know what willing ranſom he will give. 
prince Dauphin, you ſhall ſtay with us in Roan. 
= Dav. Not ſo, I do beſeech your majeſty. 


— 


ra. K1nG. Be patient, for you ſhall remain with us. 
No forth, lord Conſtable, and princes all; | 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. [Exeunt. 


Scenes VII. The Engliſh camp. 


Enter Gower and Fluellen. : 

Gow. How now, captain Fluellen, come you from the 
bridge ? 
= FLv. I affure you, there is very excellent ſervices com- 
Wh mitted at the pridge. 
= Gow. ls the duke of Exeter ſafe ? 
Fru. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as 7 
memnon, and a man that I love and honour with my ſoul, 
and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living, and 
my uttermoſt power. He is not, God be praiſed and pleſſ- 
ed, any hurt in the world; he is maintain the pridge moſt 
valiantly, with excellent diſcipline. There is an antient 
lieutenant there at the pridge, I think, in my very con- 
ſcience, he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony, and he is a 
man of no eſtimation in the world, but I did ſee him do gal- 
lant ſervices, 
Gow. What do you call him ? 
Prv. He is call'd ancient Piſtol. 
K 2 
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Gow. E know him not. 

Enter Piſtol. 

FLv. Here is the man. 

P18T. Captain, I thee beſeech to do me favaurs: 
The duke of Exeter doth love thee well. '2 

FLv. b I praiſe God, and I have merited ſome love 
his hands. 7 

Pisr. Bardolph, a ſoldier firm and ſound of heart, 
And buxom valour, hath by cruel fate, 

And giddy fortune's furious fickle wheel, 4 
That goddeſs blind that ſtands upon the rolling zeſt; “ 
ſtone | 

FLv. By your patience, ancient Piſtol: Fortune is pain: [ 1 
ed plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to ſignify to 5 
that fortune is plind ; and ſhe 'is painted allo with a whee, 7 
to ſignify to you, which is the moral of it, that the is tur: Þ \ 
ing and inconſtant and mutabilities and variations; and ts 
foot, look you, is fixed upon a ſpherical ſtone, whic WM 
rowles, and rowles, and rowles; in good truth, the pot 
makes a moſt excellent deſcription of it. Fortune is an ei. 
cellent moral. 

P18T. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and — him, 
For he hath ſtol'n @ Pix, and hanged muſt a' be, 
Damned death 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his wind- pipe ſuffocate; 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 
For Pix of little price. Therefore, 80 ſpeak, 
The duke will hear thy voice ; 

Aud let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny-cord, and vile reproach, 
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Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite: 

3 PLv. Ancient Piſtol, I do partly underſtand your mean- 
ing. 
5 Pier. Why then rejoice therefore. 

= FLv. Certainly, Ancient, it is not a thing to rejoice at; 
bor if, look you, he were my brother, I would deſire the 
e x uke to uſe his good pleaſure, and put him to executions 3 
or diſciplines ought to be uſed. = 

 Pt:5T. Die and be damn'd, and Figo for thy friendſhip. 
Fu. It is well. | 
PIs r. The fig of Spain Exit Piſt. 
FLv, Very good. | 

ES Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit raſcal, I remem- 

Wer him now; a bawd, a cut-purſe. 

Pro. I'll aſſure you, he utter'd as prave words at the 
Wpridge, as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day: but it is very 
Vell; what he has ſpoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, 
EE when time is ſerve. 
= Gow. Why, *tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and 
then goes to the wars, to grace himſelf at his return into 
London, under the form of a ſoldier. Such fellows are per- 
Wfedt in the great commanders names, and they will learn 
you by rote where ſervices were done; at ſuch and ſuch a 
conce, at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a convoy; who came off 
bravely, who was ſhot, who diſgrac'd, what terms the ene- 
my ſtood on; and this they con perfectly in the phraſe of 
war, which they trick up with new-turn'd oaths ; and what 
a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſuite of the camp, 
will do among foaming bottles and ale-waſh'd wits, is won- 
derful to be. thought on ! But you mult learn to know 
ſuch flanders of the age, or elſe you may be marvelouſly 
miſtook. | 8 
K 3 
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FLv. I tell you what, captain Gower ; I do perceive, he 
is not the man that he would gladly make ſhew to the 
world he is; if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him ny | 
mind. Hear you, the king is coming, and I muſt-ſpeak 


with him from the pridge. 


ScEtmneE VIII. Drum and colours. Enter the king, f 7 


and his poor ſoldiers, 
FLv, God pleſs your majeſty. 


K. HE. How now, Fluellen, cam'ſt thou from tl: £ 


pridge ? 


very gallantly maintain'd the pridge ; the French is gone 


off, look you, and there is gallant and moſt p:ave paſſages; Þ 


marry, th' athverſary was have poſſeſſion of the pridge, but 


he is enforced to retire, and the duke of Exeter is maſter Þ ; 
of the pridge. I can tell your majeſty, the duke is a prar: 


man. 
K. Hex. What men have you loſt, Fluellen ? 

FLvu. The perdition of th' athverſary hath been yer, 
great, very reaſonably great; marry, for my part, I think 
the duke has loſt never a man but one that is like to be ex 
ecuted for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majeſty 


know the man; his face is all bubukles and whelks, and 


knobs, and flames of fire: and his lips blows at his noſe, 
and it is like a coal of fire ; ſometimes plue, and ſometime: 
red; but his noſe is executed, and his fire's out. 
K. Hen, We would have ſuch offenders ſo cut off; 

And give expreſs charge, that i in all our march 

There ſhall be nothing taken from the villages, 

But ſhall be paid for; and no French upbraided, 

Or yet abuſed in diſdainful language 3 


FLv. I, fo pleaſe your majeſty : the duke of Exeter ha 
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When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner, 


Tucket ſounds. Enter Mountjoy. 


Movxr. You know me by my habit. 
K. Hew, Well then, I know theez what ſhall I know 
of thee ? 
MovunrT. My maſter's mind. 
K. Hz x. Unfold it. . | [land, 
MovyunT. Thus ſays my king. Say thou to Harry Eng- 
Although we ſeemed dead, we did but ſleep; 
Advantage is a better ſoldier than raſhneſs. 
Tell him we could at Harfleur have rebuk'd him, 
But that we thought not good to bruiſe an injury, 
Till it were ripe, Now, ſpeak we in our cue, 
With voice imperial. England ſhall repent 
His folly, ſee his weakneſs, and admire 
Our ſuff rance. Bid him therefore to conſider, 
What muſt the ranſom be, which muſt proportion 
The loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 
Have loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted, 
To anſwer which, his pettineſs would bow under, 
Firſt for our loſs, too poor is his exchequer ; 
For the effuſion of our blood, his army 
Too faint a number ; and for our diſgrace, 
Ev'n his own perſon kneeling at our feet 
A weak and worthleſs ſatisfaction, 
To this, defiance add; and for concluſion, 
Tell him he hath betrayed his followers, . 
Whoſe condemnation is pronounc'd. So far 
My king and maſter; and ſo much my office. 
K. Hen, What is thy name? I know thy quality, 
E 4 
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Mov vr. Mountjoy. 1 

K. Hen. Thou doſt thy office fairty. Turn thee back, = Mar 
And tell thy king, I do not ſeek bim now ; J 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 8 
Without impeachment; for to ſay the ſooth, 
Though 'tis no wiſdom to confeſs ſo much 


Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, N Ente 


My people are with ſickneſs much enfeeb led, 
My numbers leſſen'd ; and thoſe few have, 
Almoſt no better than ſo many French; == Wo 
Who, when they were in health, | tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of Engliſh legs = hav: 
Did march three Frenchmen. - Yet, forgive me Cod, 
That I do brag thus ; this your air of France x 
Hath blown that vice in me; I muſt repent. 
Go, therefore, tell thy maſter, here I arn, 
My ranſom is this ſrail and worthleſs trunk, * 
My army but a weak and ſickly guard, SS BL 
Yet, God before, tell him we wilt come on, 5 
Though France himſeli, and ſuch another neighbour, 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Mountjoy, 


Go, bid thy maſter well adviſe himſelf : W «i 
If we may paſs, we will; if we be hinder'd, W hai 
We ſhall your tawny ground with your red blood W the 
Diſcolour; and fo, Mountjoy, fare you well. | of | 


The ſum of all our anſwer is but this; 

We would not ſeek a battle as we are, 

Yet, as we are, we ſay, we will not ſhun it: 

So tell your maſter, eat 

MorzT, I ſhall deliver fo, Thanks to your highnets. i] 
| [Eri 20 

grov I hope, they will got come upon us now. | 
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k. Hz v. We are in God's hand, brother, not in theirs. F 
March to the bridge; it now draws towards night; 

Beyond the river we'll encamp ourſelves ; 

And on to morrow bid them march away. Exeunt. 


ScxNn E IX. The French camp near Agincourt. 


Enter the Conſtable of France, the lord Rambures, Orleans, 
| Dauphin, with others. 

Cox. Tut, I have the beſt armour in the world. 

Would it were day ! 

OxL. You have an exceltent armour, but let my horſe 
have his due. 

Cox. It is the beſt horſe of Europe. 

Ort. Will it never be morning? 

Dav. My lord of Orleans, and my lord high Conſtable, 
you talk of horfe and armour. 
Orr. You are as well provided of both, as any prince in 
the world. 

Dav. What a long night is this! I will not change my 
horſe with any that treads but on four paſterns; “ca ha ? 
e Cheval volant,“ the Pegaſus, ** avec les Narines de 
feu!“ he bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were 
hairs 3 when I beſtride him, I ſoar, I am a hawk, he trots 
the air, the earth ſings when he touches it; the haſeſt horn 
of his hoof is more muſical than the pipe of Hermes, 

Ort. He's of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dav. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beaſt for 
Perſeus ; he is pure air and fire; and the dull etements of 
earth and water never appear in him, but only in patient 
ſtillneſs while his rider mounts him; he is indeed 2 horſe ; 
aud all other jades you may call beats. 
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Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a moſt abſolute and excel | 
lent horſe. 4 
Dav. It is the prince of palſreys; his _ is like the bai 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces ho- 


mage. | | FT to! 
On. No more, couſin. 1 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from the Þ i. 
riſing of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deſerve! MY 1 
praiſe on my paltry; it is a theme as fluent as the ſea; tun : 
the ſands into eloquent tongues, and my horſe is argument ſuc 
for them all; tis a ſubje& for a ſovereign to reaſon on, ad | 


for a ſovereign's ſovereign to ride on; and for the world ben 
familiar to us and unknown to lay apart their particular Þ 
functions and wonder at him. I once writ a ſonnet in hi | 
praiſe, and began thus, Wonder of nature 
Ox. I have heard a ſonnet begin ſo to one's miſtreſs. 
Dav. Then did they imitate that, which I compos'd to 
my couiſer; for my horſe is my miſtreſs. 
OxL. Your miſtreſs bears well. 
Dav. Me, well; which is the preſcript praiſe, and per- 
fection, of a good and particular miſtreſs. 
Cow. Methought, yeſterday your miſtreſs ſhrewdly ſhook 
your back. 
Dav. So, perhaps did yours. 
Con, Mine was not bridled. 
Dav. O, then, belike, ſhe was old and gentle; and you 
rode like a Kerne of Ireland, your French hoſe off, and in 
your ſtrait troſſers. 
Con. You have good judgment in horſemanſhip. 
Dav. Be warn'd by me then; they that ride ſo and ride 
net warily, fall into foul bogs; I had rather have my horſc 
to my miſtreſs. 
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Con, I had as lieve have my miſtreſs a jade. 

Dau. I tell thee, conſtable, my miſtreſs wears her own 
hair. 

Con, I could make as true a boaſt as that, if I had a ſow 
to my miſtreſs. 

Dav. © Le chien eſt retournẽ 16 ſon proper vomiſſement, 
« & la truie lavee au bourbier;“ thou mak'ſt uſe of any 
thing. 

Cox. Vet do I not uſe my horſe for my miſtreſs; or any 
ſuch proverb, ſo little kin to the purpoſe. 

Ram. My lord conſtable, the armour, that I ſaw in your 
tent to-night, are thoſe ſtars, or ſuns upon it ? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dav. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Cox. And yet my ſky ſhall not want. 

Dav. That may be, for you bear many ſuperfluouſly; 
and twere more honour, ſome were away. 

Cox. Ev'n as your horſe bears your praiſes, who would 
trot as well, were ſome of your brags diſmounted, 

Dav. Would I were able to load him with his deſert, 
Will it never be day ? I will trot to-morrow a mile, and 
my way ſhall be paved with Engliſh faces. 

Con, I will not ſay ſo, for fear I ſhould be fac'd out of 
my way; but I would it were morning, for I would fain be 
about the ears of the Engliſh, 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty Eng- 
liſh priſoners. 

Con, You mult firſt go yourſelf to hazard ere you have 
them, 

Dav. 'Tis mid-night, I'll go arm myſelf, [Exit. 
Orr. The Dauphin longs for morning, 

Ran. He longs to eat the Engliſh. 
3\ 
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Cox. I think, he will eat afl he kills. 
Orr. By the white hand of my lady, he's a galant prince, 
Con. Swear by her foot, that ſhe may tread out the gr 

orth. | 4 

Ol. He is ſimply the moſt active gentleman of Prance. 

Cow. Doing is activity, and he will (till be doing. 

Ox Lu. He never did harm, that I heard of. þ 

Cox. Nor will do none to-morrow : he will keep that FS &#© 


gvod name ſtill. 5 
OxL. I know him to be valiant. - SS £c 
Cow. I was told that, by one that knows him better di 
Or L. What's he? | == cu 
Con. Marty, he told me fo himſelf; and he ſaid, he 

car'd not who knew it. | lee 
Ox. He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in him. == pic 


Con, By my faith, fir, but it is; never any body ſaw it, 
but his lacquey; tis a hooded valour, and when it appears, 
it will bate. 

On. IIl-will never ſaid well. 
| Cox. I will cap that proverb with, “ There is flattery ia 
« fyendſhip.” 

On. And I will take up that with, Give the devil 
« his due. 

Con. Well plac'd; there ſtands your friend for the deyil; 
have at the very eye of that proverb with, © A pox on the 
6 devil!” 

OT. You are the better at proverbs, by how much © A 
“ ſool's bolt is ſoon ſhot."” 

Com. You have ſhot over. be 


Orv. Tis not the firſt time you were over-ſhot. 
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SGE X. Enter a meſſenger. 

Mess. My lard high conſtable, the Engliſh lie within 
ſiſteen hundred paces of your tents. 
Con. Who hath meaſur'd the ground? 
Mxss, The lord Grandpree. 
Cov. A valiant and moſt expert leans "Wold 
it were day !—Alas, poor Harry of England! he longs not 
for the dawning as we do, 
Ort. What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king of 
England, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers ſo far out of 
his knowledge ? 
Con. If the Engliſh had any apprehenſion, they would 


run away. 

Orr. That they lack; for if their heads had acy jatel- 

lectual armour, they could never wear fuch heavy head- 
ieces. 

, Ram. That iſland of England breeds very valiant crea- 

tures: their maſtiffs are of unmatchable courage. 

Ox. Fooliſh curs, that run winking into the mouth of a 
Ruſſian bear, and have their heads cruſh'd like rotten apples. 
You may as well ſay, that's a valiant flea, that dares eat his 
breakfaſt on the lip of a lion, 

Cox. Juſt, juſt; and the men do ſympathize with maſ- 
tiffs in robuſtious and rough coming on, leaving their wits 
with their wives; and then give them great meals of beef, 
and iron and ſteel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like 


devils. : 
Orr. Ay; but theſe Engliſh are ſhrewdly out of beef. 
Cox, Then ſhall we find to-morrow, they have only 


ſtomachs to cat, and none to fight. Now is it time to arm; 
come, ſhall we-abaut it? 

Orc. Tis two o'clock; but (let me ſee) by ten, 

We ſhall have each a hundred Engliſhmen, [Exeunt, 
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ACT W. SCENE I 


Enter Chorus. | For 


O W entertain conjecture of a time, 
. When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds; 

That the fixt centinels almoſt receive 

The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. 

Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. : 

Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs 
Piercing the night's dull ear; and from the tents, 

The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 

With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll; 

And (the third hour of drouſy morning nam'd) 

Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 

The confident and over luſty French 

Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gated night, | 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 1 

So tediouſly away. The poor condemned Engliſh, 

Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger : and their geſture ſad, 

Inveſt in lank-lean cheeks and war- worn coats, 

Preſented them unto the gazing moon ( 
So many horrid ghoſts, Who now beholds 


Cho. 
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The royal captain of this ruin'd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry, © Praiſe and glory on his head!” 
For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt, 

Bids them good morrow with a modeſt ſmile, 

And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath enrounded him: 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

But freſhly looks and over-bears attaint, 

With chearful ſemblance and ſweet majeſty; 

That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 
A largeſs univerſal like the ſun, 

His lib'ral eye doth give to ev'ry one, 

Thawing cold fear. Then, mean and gentle, all 
Behold, as may unworthineſs define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly, 

Where, O for pity ! we ſhall much diſgrace, 

With four or five moſt vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill diſpos'd; in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet fit and ſee, 

Minding true things by what their mock'ries be. Exit. 


SGN II. The Engliſh court at Agincourt, 


Enter king Henry and Glouceſter. 
K. HEN R. 


LO'S T E R, 'tis true, that we are in great danger: 
de greater therefore ſhall our courage be. 
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Enter Bedford. 


— Good morrow, brother Bedford. God almighty ! 
There is ſome foul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out; 

For our bad neighbour makes us early ftirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry. 
Beſides, they are our outward conſciences, 

And preachers to us all; admonifhing, 

That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for our end. 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And make a moral-of the devil himſelf. 


Eater Erpingham. 

Good morrow, old fir Thomas Erpingharm, 
A good ſoft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churliſh turf of France. | 

Exe, No ſo, my liege; this lodging likes me bettet: 
Since I may ſay, now lie 1 like a king. 

K. HEN. *Tis good for men to love their preſent pain 
Upon example; fo the ſpicit is eaſed, 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave; and newly mor 
Wich caſted ſlough and freſh legerity. 


Lend me thy cloak, ſir Thomas. Brothers both, 


Commend me to the princes in our camp, 
Do my good morrow to them, and anan 
Deſire them all to my pavilion. 

GLovu. We ſhall, my liege. 

Exe. Shall I attend your grace? 


K. Hen. No, my good knight, 
Go with.my brothers to my lords of England. 


* 
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and my boſom myſt debate a while, 
And then I would no other company. _ 


Ex. The lord in heaven bleſs thee, noble Harry! 
K. Hex, God a-mercy, old heart, thou ſpeak'ſt chear- 
fully. | [Exeunt, 
SNA III. Enter Piſtol, 
PrsT. “Qui va la?” 
K. Hen. A friend. nt 
Pis r. Diſcuſs unto me, art thou hn | 


Or art thou baſe, common and popular? 


K. Hen. Jam a gentleman of a cornpatiy. 


 P1s7. Trail'& thou the puiſſant pike? 


K. Hex. Even ſo. What art you? i 
Pisr. As gqod a-gentleman as the, emperor. 

K. Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 

P1sT, The king's a bawcock, and a heart of __ 


A lad of life, an imp of fame, 


F Loe parents good, of fiſt moſt valiant 
F kiſs his dirty ſhoe, and from my heart; ſtring 
© I love the lovely bully. What's thy name? 


K. Hzn, Harry le Roy. 


Pisr. Le Roy ! a Corniſh name: art thou ebCornifucrem 
K. HEN. No, I am a Welſhman. 

PisT. Know'ſt thou Fluellen? 

K. Hey, Ves. 


Pisr. Tell him, I'll knock his leek about his pate, 


Upon St. David's day. 


K. Hr v. Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that 


day, leſt he knock that about yours. 


Pis r. Art thou his friend ? 


K. Her, And his kinſman too, 
Vol. IV. F 
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P1sT. The figo for thee then! | 


K. Hevw. I thank you. God be with you. | * 
PIs r. My name 1s Piſtol call d. | [Exit N 
23 Hex, It lorts well with your fierceneſs. 
[Manet King Heny, 1 
Enter Fluellen, and Gower ſeverally. de 

Gow. Captain Fluellen -- 

FLvu. So; in the name of Jeſu Chriſt, ſpeak fewer; i bu 
is the greateſt admiration in the univerſal world, when e che 
true and auncient  prerogatifes and laws of the wars i; 
not kept. If you would take the pains but to examine 
the wars of. Pompey the great, you ſhall find, I wa | 
rant you, that there is no title tattle, nor pibble paddle | 
in Pompey's camp; I warrant you, you ſhall find the c de 
remonies of the-wars, and the cares of it, and the form } | 
of it, and the fobrieties of it, and the modeſty of it to 1 | o 
otherwiſe. ; ] 

Gow. Why, the m—_ is loud, you hear him 1 | 
night. = ſpe: 

Flu. If che enemy is an aſs and a fool, and a prutrg the 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we ſhould alk, to | 
look you, be an aſs and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, is rs 

Jour own conſcience now? app4 
Cow. I will peak lower. moi 
FLv, I pray you, and beſeech you, that you will. the 

[Exevun!, do, 

K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of faſhion, There WH are: 
is much care and valour in this Welſhman, pear 
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Sc r EN IV. Enter three ſoldiers, John Bates, Alex- 
ander Court, and Michael Williams. | 


Coun T. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning 
which breaks yonder. 

BaTEs. I think it be, but we have no great cauſe to 
defire the apptoach of day. 

WiLL. We ſee yonder the beginning of the day, 
but, I think, we ſhall never ſee the end of it. Who goes 
there ? 

K. Hen. A friend. | 

Witt. Under what captain ſerve you? 

K. Hen. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

W1LL. A good old commander, and a moſt kind gen- 
tleman. I pray you what thinks he of our eſtate ? 

K. Hex. Even as men wreck'd upon a ſand, that, look 
to be waſh'd off the next tide. 

BaTes. He hath not told his thought to the king? 

K. Hen, No; nor is it meet, he ſhould; for tho' 1 
ſpeak it to you, I think, the king is but a man as I am: 
the violet ſmells to him as it doth to me; the element ſhews 
to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human 
conditions, His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedneſs he 
appears but a man; and tho* his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with 
the like wing; therefore when he ſees reaſon of fears as we 
do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the ſame reliſh as ours 


| are; yet in reaſon no man ſhould poſſeſs him with any ap- 


pearance of fear, leſt he, by ſhewing it, ſhould diſhearten 
his army, 
Barzs. He may ſhew what outward courage he will; 
but, I believe, as cold a night as tis, he could wiſh himſeif 
Fl 
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in the Thames up to the neck; and ſo I would he were, | 
4 


and I by him at all adventures, ſo we were quit here. 
K. Hen, By my troth, I will ſpeak my conſcience of 


the king; I think, he would not wiſh himſelf any where 


but where he is. 
BArzs. Then would he were here alone; ſo ſhouli 


he be ſure to be ranſom'd, and many poor men's live: 
ſaved. 


K. HN. I dare ſay you love him not ſo ill to wiſh hin 
here alone; howſoever you ſpeak this to feel other men“ 
minds. Methinks, I could not die any where fo contentet 
as in the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and ti 
quarrel honourab'e. 

W1LL. That's more than we know. | 

BaTEs. Ay, or more than we ſhould ſeek after ; for ve 


know enough, if we know we are the king's ſubject: 
if his cauſe be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes the 


crime of it out of us. 


WIL I. But if the cauſe be not good, the king himel i 
| hath a heavy reckoning to make; when all thoſe legs, and 


arms, and heads, chop'd off in a battle, ſhall join together 
at the latter day, and cry all, We dy'd at ſuch a place, 
ſome ſwearing ; ſome, crying for a ſurgeon ; fome, upon thei! 
wives left poor behind them; ſome, upon the debts they 


owe; ſome, upon their children rawly leſt. I am afeard 
there are few die wel, that die in battle; for how can 
they charitably diſpoſe of any thing, when blood is thei 
argument? now, if theſe men do not die well, it 'wil 
"be a black matter for the king that led them to it, 


whom to diſobey were againſt all proportion of ſub- 
jection. 
K. Hex, So, if a fon, that is ſent by his father abou 
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merchandize, do fall into ſome lewd action and miſcarry, 
the imputation, of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be 
impoſed upon his father that ſent him; or if. a ſervant, un- 
der his maſter's command tranſporting a. ſum of money, be 
afail'd by robbers, and die in many irreconcil'd iniqui+ 
ties; you may call the buſineſs of the maſter the author of 
the ſervant's damnation. But this is not ſo: the king is 
not bound to anſwer the particular endings of his ſoldiers, 
the father of his ſon, nor the maſter of his ſervant ; for they 
purpole not their death, when they purpoſe their ſervices. 


8 Beſides, chere is no king, be his cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, if 


it come to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with 
all unſpotted ſoldiers; ome, peradventure, have on them 
the guilt of premeditated and contrived murder ; ſome of 
beguiling virgins With the broken, ſeals of perjury ; ſome, 
making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored the 
gentle boſom of peace with pillage and robbery. Now if: 
theſe men have defeated the law, ang out-run native pu- 
niſhment 3 though they can out-ſtrip men, they have no 
wings to fly from God. War is his beadle, war is his ven- 
geance; ſo that here men are puniſhed, for before-breach 
of the king's laws, in the king's quarrel, now: where they 
feared the death, they have borne life away ; aad where 
they would be ſafe, they periſh. Then if they die unpro- 

vided, no more is the king guilty of their damnation, than 
he was before guilty of thoſe impieties for which they are 
now viſited, Every ſubjeR's duty is the king's, but every 
ſubject's ſoul is his own. Therefore ſhould every ſoldier in, 
the wars do as every ſick men in his bed, waſh every moth 
out of his conſcience ; and dying ſo, death is to him advan- 
tage; or not dying, the time was bleſſedly loſt, wherein 
ſuch preparation was gained: and, in him that eſcapes, it 
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were not fin to think, that making God ſo free an offer, he 
let hun outlive that day to ſee his greatneſs, and to teach 
others how they ſhould prepare. 

WIL. Tis certain, that every man that dies ill, the ill 
is upon his own head, the king is not to anſwer for it. 

Bars. I do not defire he ſhould anſwer for me, and yet 
I determined to fight luſtily for him. 

K. Hen. I myfelf heard the king lay, he would not be 
ranſom'd. 

WII. Ay, he ſaid ſo, to make us fight chearfully ; but, 
when our throats are cut, he may be ranſom'd, and we 
ne'er the wiſer. 

K. Hev, If I live to ſee it, I will never truſt his word 
after. | 

WII. You pay him then; that's a perilous ſhot out of an 
elder- gun, that a poor and private diſpleaſure can do againſt 
a monarch! you may as well go about to turn the ſun to 
ice, with fanning in his face with a peacock's feather; 
you l never truſt his word aſter ! come, *tis a fooliſh ſay- 
ing. 

K. Hen. Your reproof is ; ſomething too round : I ſhould 
be angry with you if the time were convenient, 

VII. Let it be a quarrel between us if you live. 
K. Hen. I embrace it. 

WII. How ſhall I know thee again? 

K. Hz x. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear it 
in my bonnet, then if ever thou dar'ſt a acknowledge it, I 
will make it my quarrel. 

WII. Here's my glove; give me another of thine. 
K. Hr x. There. 
Wir. This will I alſo wear in my cap; if ever thou 
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come to me and ſay, after to-morrow, this is my glove; by 
this hand, I will give thee a box on the ear. 

K. Hr x. If ever I live to ſee it, I will challenge it. 

WIL. Thou dar'ſt as well be hang'd. 

K. Hen, Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king's company. 

W1L. Keep thy word ; fare thee well. 

BaTts. Be friends, you Engliſh fools, be friends; we 
have French quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon, 

K. Htx, Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 


& crowns to one, they will beat us, for they bear them on 
BS their ſhoulders; but it is no Engliſh treaſon to cut French 


crowns, and to-morrow the king himſelf will be a clipper. 
[Exeunt ſoldiers, 


SBN R V. Manet king Henry. 


Upon the king! let us our lives, our ſouls, 

Our debts, our careſul wives, our children and 
Our ſins, lay on the king; he muſt bear all. 

O hard condition, and tw in-born with greatneſ%, 
Subject to breath of ev'ry fool, whoſe ſenſe 

No more can feel but his own wringing. 

What infinite heart-eaſe mult kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? and what have kings, 
That private have not too, ſave ceremony ? 


# Save gen'ral ceremony? — 


And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of God art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in? 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth, 

What is tby ſoul, O adomtion? 
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- Art thou aught elſe but place, degree and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 
Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 
Than they in fearing. 
What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flatt*ry ? O be ſick great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 
Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bendiag ? 
Can'ſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's knee, 
Command the health of it ? no, thou proud dream, 
That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe 3 
I am a king, that find thee ? and I know, 
Tis not the balm, the ſcepter and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entier-tiſſu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
be faꝛrſed title running fore the king, 
The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high ſhore of this world; 
No, not all theſe thrice- gorgeous ceremonies, 
Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 
Can ſleep ſo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave; 
Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread, 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell, 
But, like a lacquey, from the rife to ſet, 
Sweats in the eye of Phœbus; and all night 
Sleeps in Elyſium ; next day, after dawn, 
Doth riſe, and help Hyperion to his horf 3 
And follows fo the ever- running year 
With profitable labour to his grave ; 
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And, but for ceremony, ſuch a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with ſleep, 
Hach the forehand and ' vantage of a king. 

f The ſlave, a member of the country's peace, 

N Enjoys it; but in groſs brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace; 
Whoſe hours the peaſant beſt advantages. 


* 


SG RN R VI. Enter Erpingham. 


Exe. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your abſence, 
Seek through your camp to find you, 
K. Hen. Good old knight, 
Collect them all together at my tent: 
I'll be before thee. 5 
Exe, I ſnall. do't, my lord. [Exit, 
K. HEN. O god of battles ! ſteel my ſoldiers hearts; 
Poſſeſs them not with fear ; take from them now 
The ſenſe of reck'ning ; leſt th* oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them.—Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compaſſing the crown. 
I Richard's body have interred new, 
And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 
Than from it iſtu'd forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a-day their wither'd hands hold up 
Tow'rd heav'n to pardon blood; and J have built 
Two chauntries, where the ſad and ſolemn prieſts 
Sing ſtill for Richard's ſoul. More will I do; 
Tho? all that I can do, is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon, 
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| Enter Glouceſter, 
W GLo. My liege. 
K. Hen. My brother Glo'ſter's voice ? 
I know thy errgad, I will go with thee, 
The day, my friends, and all things ſtay for me. 
. [ Exeunt, 


SG nN r VII. Changes to the French camp, 


Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures and Beaumont, 


Ox L. The ſun doth gild our armour ; up, my lords. 
Da v. © Montez Cheval:“ my horſe, * valet, lacquay:“ 


ha ! 
Ox r. O brave ſpirit ! 
Dau. „Via! les eaux & la terre. 


. Orr. © Rien puis! l'air & feu 
Dau. Ciel!“ couſin Orleans. 
Enter Conſtable. 
Now, my lord conſtable ! 
_ Cov. Hark, how our ſteeds for preſent ſervice neigh. 
Da v. Mount them, and make inciſion in their hides, 
That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 
And daunt them with ſuperfluous courage : ha ! 
Ram. What, will you have thera weep our horſes” blood? 
How ſhall we then behold their natural tears ? 
Eater a meſſenger. 
Mes. The Engliſh are embattel'd, you French peers. 
Cox. To horſe ! you gallant princes, ſtrait to horſe ! 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls ; 
Leaving them but the ſhales and buſks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands, 
Scarce blood enough in all their ſickly veins 
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| ro give each naked curtle-ax a ſtain, 

That our French gallants ſhall to-day draw out, 

And ſheath for lack of Sport. Let's but blow on them, 

The vapour of our valour will o'erturn them, 

vis poſitive 'gaiaſt all exception, lords, 

T bat our ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our 11 

Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 

About our ſquares of battle, were enow 

To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe 

# Tho' we, upon this mountain's baſis by, 

Took ſtand for idle ſpeculation 

But that our honour's muſt not. What's to ſay ? 

A very little, little, let us do 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets ſound 

The tucket ſonance, and the note to mount, 

For our approach ſhall ſo much dare the field, 

That England ſhall couch down in fear, and yield. 
Enter Grandpree. 

Grand. Why do you ſtay ſo long, my lords of France? 
Yon iſland carrions, deſp'rate of their bones, 
I!l-favour*dly become the morning field: 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, 

And our air ſhakes them pafling ſcornfully. 

Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty bever peeps. 

The horſemen ſit like fixed candleſticks, 

With torch-ſtaves in their hand; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips: 
The gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes 
And in their pale dull mouths the grimmal bit 

Lies foul with chew'd graſs ſtill and motionleſs : 
And their executors, the knaviſh crows, 
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Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour, 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 
In life ſo liveleſs as it ſnews itſelf. 
Con. They've ſaid their prayers, and they ſtay for deat 
Da v. Shall we go ſend them dinners and freſh ſuits, 
And give their faſting horſes provender, 
And, after, fight with them ? 
Con. I ſtay but for my guard: on, to the field; 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And uſe it for my haſte. Come, come, away! 
The ſun is high, and we out-wear the day. [Exenat, 


SG rn n VIII. The Engliſh camp. 


Enter Glouceſter, Bedford, Exeter, Erpingham, with all ts 
hoſt; Saliſbury and Weſtmorland. 


Gov. Where is the king? 

Bep. The king himſelf is rode to view their battle. 

Wes r. Of fighting men they have full threeſcore chor 
ſand, 

ExE. There's five to one; beſides, they all are freſh. 

SAL. God's arms ſtrike with us, tis a fearſul odds! 

| God be wi' you, princes all; Fll to my charge. 

If we no more meet, till we meet in heav'n, 

Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 

My dear lord Glo'ſter, and my good lord Exeter, 

And my kind kinſman, warriors all, adieu ! 


Bed. Farewel, good Saliſbury, and good luck go with T 
thee ! Hi 

Exe. to Sar. Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day ; V 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, EM 


For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. [Exit Sal. 
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Bzp. He is as full of valonr,-as of kindnefs ; 
Princely in both. 


Enter King Henry. 

Wers r. O, that we now had here 
gut one ten thouſand of thoſe men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 
EK. Hen. What's he that wiſhes ſo ? 

My couſin Weſtmorland ? No, my fair couſin, 
lf we are mark'd to die, we are enow, 
To do our country loſs; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater-ſhare of honour. 
S God's will! I pray thee, wiſh-not one man mote, 
By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my eoſt, 
11 yearns me not, if men my garments wear, 
Such outward things Ewell not in my deſires; 
But if it be a ſin to covet honour, 
[ am the moſt offending foul ahve. 
No, faith, my lord, wiſh not a man from England: 
God's peace! I would' not loſe fo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hopes I have. Don't wiſh-one more. 


rel | 
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That he, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 

Let him depart : his'paſſport ſhall be made, 

And crowns lor convoy put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company, \ 
That fears his fellowſhip to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feaſt of Crifpian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 

Aud rouee him at the name of Criſpian 


8 td. 
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Rather proclaim it (Weſtmorland) through my hoſt, 
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He that ſhall live his day, and ſee old age, | - 
Will yearly, on the vigil, feaſt his neighbours, Wi 
And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Criſpian k 
Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars. 

Old men forget ; yet ſhall not all forget, Wh 
But they'll remember, with advantages, —) 
What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 8 


Familiar in their mouth as honſhold words, 


Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, I 3 
Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury, and Glo'ſter, Bef, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd, For 
This ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon, Thi 
And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne'er go by, The 
From this day to the ending of the world, Thy 
But we in it ſhall be remembered, | Ma; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; Fro 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, Mui 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile. K 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. a 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, _ 
Shall think themſelves accurs'd, they were not here; Goo 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, | The 
That fought with us upon St. Criſpian's day. Wh 
|; ; And 

Enter Saliſbury. Find 

Sar,., My ſov'reign lord, beſtow yourſelf with ſpeed : Shal 
The French are bravely in their battle ſet, And 
And will with all expedience charge on ds. Dyit 
K. HEN. All things are ready, if our minds be ſo. ny 


Wrsr. Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now 
K. Hew. Thou Coſt not wiſh more help from England, 
couſin? 
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WszsT, God's will, my liege. Would you and I alone 
Without more help could fight this royal battle ! 
K. HEN. Why, now thou haſt unwiſh'd five thouſand 
men, | 
Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. 
—You know your places. God be with you all! 


SCENE IX. A Tucket ſounds. Enter Mountjoy. 


Mou x r. Once more I com? to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy moſt afſured over- throw; 
For, certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muſt be englutted. Thus, in mercy, 
The Conſtable defires thee. Thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of repentance, that their ſouls 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Muſt lie and feſter. 

K. Hex, Who hath ſent thee now? 

MovunxT. The Conitable of France. 

K. Hx N. I pray thee, bear my former anſwer back. 
Bid them atchieve me, and then ſell my bones. 
Good God ! why ſhould they mock poor fellows thus? 
The man, that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him. 
And many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
Find native graves ; upon the which, I truſt, 
Shall witneſs live in braſs of this day's work. 
And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, tho” buried in your dunghills, | 
They hall be fam'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heav'n, 
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Leaving their earthly parts to choak your clime, 
The ſmell whereof ſhall breed a plague in France, 
Mark then abounding valour in our Engliſh : 
+ That being dead, like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 
Killing, in relapſe of mortality. 
Let me ſpeak proudly ; tell the Conſtable, 
We are but warriors for the working day : 
Our gayneſs, and our gilt, are all be-ſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly, 
And time hath worn us into ſlovenry. 
But, by the maſs, our hearts are in the trim : 
And my poor ſoldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They'll be in freſher robes ; or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French ſoldiers' heads; 
And turn them out of ſervice. If they do this, 
As, if pleaſe God, they ſhall, my ranſom then 
Will ſoon be levy'd. Herald, fave thy labour, 
Come thou no more, for ranſom, gentle herald ; 
They ſhall have none, I ſwear, but theſe my joints : 
Which if they have, as I will leave em them 
Shall yield them little. Tell the Conſtable. 
MovunrT. I ſhall, king Harry, and ſo fare thee well. 
Thou never ſhalt hear herald any more. [ Exit, 
K. HEN. I fear, thou'lt once more come again for ranſom, 


Enter York. 


Von x. My lord, moſt humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 
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k. Hzx. Take it, brave York; now, ſoldiers, march 


away; 
And how thou pleaſeſt, God, diſpoſe the day! Exeunt. 


Scz NE X. The Field of Battle. 


Alarm, Excurſions. Enter Piſtol, French ſoldier and Boy. 

PIs T. Yield, cur. 

Fr, Sor. “ Je penſe, = vous eſtes le gentilhomme de 
bonne qualité.“ 

Prsr. Quality, cality, cuſture me, art thou a gentleman ? 
what is thy name ? diſcuſs. 

FR. Sor, © O ſeignieur Dieu!“ 

Pis r. O Signieur Dewe ſhould be a gentleman. 


* Perpend my words, O Signieur Dewe, and mark; 


O Signieur Dewe, thou dieſt on point of fox, 
Except, O Signieur,, thou do give to me 
Egregious ranſom, 
Fx. Sor, « O, prennez miſericorde, ayes pitiẽ de moy. 
P1sT. Moy ſhall not ſerve, I will have forty moys ; 
For I will fetch thy rym out at thy throat, 
In drops of crimſon blood. 
Fa. Sor, “ Eſt-il impoſſible d'eſchapper la force de ton 
« bras ?”? 
PIs T. Braſs, cur ? 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer't me braſs ? 
Fx. Sor. “O pardonnez moy.” 
P1sT. Say'ſt thou me ſo ? is that a ton of moys? 
Come hither, Boy, aſk me this ſlave in French, 
What is his name ? | 
Boy, « Eſcoutez, comment eſtes vous appe'le ?” 
Fa, Sor., „% Monſieur le Fer.“ 
Vor. IV, G 
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Boy. He ſays his name is Mr. Fer. 

PrsT, Mr. Fer; I'll fer him, and ferk him, and ferret 
him: diſcuſs the fame in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for 1ER. and Fxxrrt, 
and FERKS. 

PIs r. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat. 

Fx. Sor. © Que dit-il, monfieur ?” 

Boy. „Il me commande de vous dire que vous vous teniet 
ce preſt; car ce ſoldat icy eſt diſpoſe tout à cette heure de cou - 
cc per voſtre gorge.” | 

PrsT, Owy, cuppelle gorge, paramafoy, pe ſant, 
| Unleſs thou give me crowns, brave crowns, 

Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my ſword. 

FR. Sor. „O, je vous ſupplie pour I amour de Dieu, 
« me pardonner; je fuis gentilhomme de bonne maiſon, 
c gardez ma vie, & je vous donneray deux cents eſcus,” 

Pis r. What are his words? 

Boy. He prays you to fave his life, he is a gentleman of 
a good houſe, and for his ranſom he will give you two hun- 
dred crowns. 

PisT, Tell him, my fury ſhall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

FR. Sor. “ Petit monſieur, que dit-1l ?” 

Boy. * Encore qu'il eſt contre ſon jurement, de pardon- 
t ger aucun priſonnier, neantmoins pour les eſcus que vous 
« Pavez promettes, il eſt content de vous donner la liberte, 
« le franchiſement.” 

FR. Sol. “Sur mes genoux je voux donne mille remer- 
« ciemens, & je m' eftime heurevx que je ſuis tombe entre 
c les mains d'un chevalier, je penſe, le plus brave, valiant, 
« & tres eftime Seigneur d' Angleterre,” | 

PisT. Expound unto me, boy. 
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Boy, He gives you. upon his knees a thouſand thanks 
and eſteems himfelf happy that he hath fall'n into the hands 
of one, as he thinks, the moſt brave, valorous, and thrice- 
worthy Signieur of England. | 

P1sT. As I ſuck blood, Iwill ſome mercy ſhew, 

Follow me, cur. | 

Boy. © Suivez le grand capitain.“ [Ex. Piſt. and Fr. Sol. 
did never know fo full a voice ifſue from ſo empty a heart; 
but the ſaying is true, The empty veſſel makes the greateſt 
ſound. Bardolph arid Nim had ten times more valour than 
this roaring devil i' th' old play; every one may pare his 
nails with a wooden dagger: yet they are both hang'd; and 
ſo would this be, if he duſt ſteal any thing advent'roufly. 
muſt ſtay with the lacqueys, with the luggage of our 
camp; the French might have a good prey of us, if he knew 
of it : for there is none to guard it but boys. [Exit. 


Scene XI. Another part of the field of battle. 


Enter Conſtable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, and Rambures. 
Con, O Diable!“ 
OxT. © O ſigneur ! le jour eſt perdu, tous Eſt perdy.”” 
Dav. Mort de ma vie!“ all is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlaſting ſhame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. { A ſhort alarm. 
O meſchante fortune! -o not run away. 
Cox. Why all our ranks are broke. 
Dav. O perdurable ſhame! let's ſtab ourſelves. 
Be theſe the wretches, that we play'd at dice for? | 
Ox. Is this the king we ſent to for his ranſom ? 
Bou x. Shame, and eternal ſhame, nothing but ſhame ! 
Let us die, inſtant—Once more back again; 
The man, that will not follow Bourbon now, 
G 4 
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Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand 
Like a baſe pander hold the chamber door, 
Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. 
Con. Diſorder that hath ſpoil'd us, friend us now 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 
OxL. We are enow, yet living in the field, 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs; 
If any order might be thought upon. 
Bo u Rx. The devil take order now ! I'll to the throng , 
Let life be ſhort, elſe ſhame would be too long. [Exeunt, 


Senn XII. Alarm. Enter the king and his train, 
with priſoners, 


K. Hen. Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen. 
But all's not done; the French yet keep the field. 
Ex E. The duke of York commends him to your majeſty. 
K. HEN. Lives he, good uncle? thrice within this hou: 
I ſaw him down, thrice op again, and fighting, 
Prom helmet to the ſpur all bleeding o'er. 
Exe. In which array, brave ſoldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain; and by his bloody fide, 
Yoak-fellow to his honour-owing wounds, 
The noble earl of Suffolk alſo lies. 
Suffolk firſt dy'd, and York, all haggled over. 
Comes to him where in gore he lay inſteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard ; kiſſes the gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face, 
And cries aloud, © tarry, my couſin Suffolk, 
My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heav'n 
« Tarry, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly a-breaſt 


* As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
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« We kept together in our chivalry.” 
Upon theſe words I came, and cheer'd him up ; 
He ſmil'd me in the face, gave me his hand, 
And with a feeble gripe, ſays, dear my lord, 
« Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign.” 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſt his lips, 
And ſo eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal'd 
A teſtament of noble ending love. 
The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 
| Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtop'd; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. 
K. Hew. I blame you not; 
For, hearing this, I muſt perforce compound 
With miſtful eyes, or they will iſſue too. [Alarm, 
But, hark, what new alarm is this ſame ? 
The French have re- inforc'd their ſcatter d men: 
Then every ſoldier kill his priſoners. 
Cive the word through. | [Exeunt. 


Scene XIII. Alarms continued; after which, Enter 
- Fluellen and Gower. 


FLv. Kill the poys and the luggage ; tis expreſsly againſt 
the law of arms; 'tis as arrant a piece of knavery, mark 
you now, as can be deſir'd in your conſcience now, is it 
not ? 

Gow. Tis certain, there's not a boy left alive; and the 
cowardly raſcals, that ran away from the battle, have done 
this laughter. Beſides, they have burn'd or carried away 
all that was in the king's tent wherefore the king moſt 
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worthily has caus'd every ſoldier to cut his priſoner's throat. 
O tis a gallant king e | 

F:.v. I, he was porn at Monmouth, captain Gower 
what call you the town's name, where Alexander the pig, 
was born ? 

Gow. Alexander the great. 

FL. Why, I pray you, is not pig great? the pig, or the 
great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, 
are all one reckonings, ſave the phraſe is a little variations. 

Gow. | think, Alexander the great was born in Mace- 
don; his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 

FLv. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is porn: 
I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the orld, 1 


warrant, that you ſall find, in the compariſons between 
Macedon an Monmouth, that the fitaations, look you, i; 


both alike. There is a river in Macedon, there is alſo 
moreover a river at Monmouth ; it is call'd Wye at Mon- 
mouth, but it is out of my prains, what is the name of the 
other river; but it is all one, 'tis as like as my fingers to 
my fingers, and there is ſalmons in both. If you maik 
Alexander's life well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come 
after it indifferent well; for there is figures in all things. 


Alexander, God knows and you know, in his rages, and 


his furics, and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, 
and his diſpleaſures, and his indiguations, and alſo being a 
little intoxicates in his prains, did in his ales and in his 
angers, look you, kill his beſt friend Clytus. 

Gow. Our king is not like him ia that, he never kill'd 
any of his friends. 

Fr v. It is not well done, mark you now, to take the 
tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and finifh*d. I ſpeck 
but in figures and compariſons of it. As Alexander Kill'd 
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his friend Clytus, being in his ales and his cups; ſo alto 
Harry Monmouth, be ng in his right wits and his good judg- 
ments, turn'd away the fat knight with the great belly- 
doublet. He was full of jeſts and gypes, and knaveries, 
and mocks ; I have forgot his name. | 

Gow. Sir John Falſtaff, | 

FLv. That is he. I tell you, there is good men porn at 
Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majeſty. 


SCENE XIV. Alarm. Enter King Henry, with Bourbon 
and other priſoners ; lords and attendants, Flouriſh. 


K. HEN. I was not angry ſince I came to France, 
Vatil this inſtant. Take a trumpet, herald, 
Ride thou unto the horſemen on yon hill: 

If they will fight with us bid them come down, 
Or void the field, they do offend our fight : 

If they'll do neither, we will come to them 
And make them ſker away, as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings : 

Beſides, we'll cut the throats of thoſe we have; 
And not a man of them, that we ſhall take, 
Shall taſte our mercy. Go, and tell them fo. 


Enter Mountjoy. 


Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my hege. 
Gro v. His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 
K. Hen. How now, what means their herald ? Know'ft 
thou not, 
That I have fin'd theſe bones of mine for ranſom? 
Com'ſt thou again for ranſom ? 
Mov T. No, great king: 
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come to thee for charitable licence 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field, 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To ſrt our nobles from our common men; 
For many of our princes, woe the While! 
Lie crown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood; 
So do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood cf princes, while their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fet-lock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in ſafety, and diſpoſe 

Of their dead bodies. 
K. Hex. I tell thee truly, herald, 
I know not, if the day be ours or no; 
For yet a many of your horſemen peer, 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Moux r. The day is yours. 

K. Hew. Praiſed be God, and not our ſtrength, for it 
What is this caſtle call'd, that ſtands hard by ? 

MovunT. They call it Agincourt. 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of . 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. 

FLv. Your grandfather of famous memory, an't pleaſe 
your m:jeſty, and your great uncle Edward the plack 
prince of Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, fought 4 
moſt prave pattle here in France, 

K. Hey, They did, Fluellen. 

FLv. Your majeſty ſays very true. If your majeſties 
is remember'd of it, the Weiſhmen did good ſervice in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon- 
mouth cape, which your majeſty knows to this hour is an 
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honourable padge of the ſervice; and I do believe your 
majeſty takes no ſcorn to wear the leek upon St. Tavee's 
day. 

K. HEN. I wear it for a memorable honour: 

For I am Welſh, you know, good countryman. 

FLv. All the water in Wye cannot waſh your majeſty's 
Welſh plood out of your pody, I can tell you that; God 
pleſs and preſerve it, as long as it pleaſes his grace and his 
majeſty too, 

K. HEN. Thanks, good my countryman. 

FLv. By Jeſhu, I am your majeſty's countryman, I care 
not who know it: I will confeſs it to all the orld ; I need not 
be aſhamed of your majeſty, praiſed be God, ſo long as 
your majeſty is an honeſt man. 


K. Hey, God keep me ſo 


Enter Williams. 


Our heralds go with him. [Exeunt heralds, with Mountjoy. 
Bring me juſt notice of the numbers dead 
On both our part: Call yonder fellow hither. 


ein 


Exe. Soldier, you muſt come to the king. 

K. HEN. Soldier, why wear'ſt thou that glove in thy 
cap ? 

WIII. An't pleaſe your rrajeſty, *tis the gage of one 
that I ſhould fight withal, if he be alive. 

K. Hen, An Engliſhman ? 

WII L. An't pleaſe your majeſty, a raſcal that ſwagger'd 
with me laſt night; who, if a ive, and if ever he Care to 
challenge this glove, I have ſworn to take him a box o' th” 
car; or if I can ſee my glove in his cap, which he ſwore as 
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he was a ſoldier he would wear, if alive, I will ſtrike it out 
ſoundly. 

K. Hen, What think. you, captain Fluellen, is it fit this 
ſoldier keep his oath ? 

FLv. He is a craven and a villain elſe, an't pleaſe your 
majeſty, in my conſcience. 

K. HN. It may be, his enemy is a gentleman of great 
fort quite from the anſwer of his degree. 

FLvu. Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, 
as Lucifer and Belzebub himſelf, it is neceſſary, look your 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath. If he be per- 
jur'd, ſee you now, his reputation 1s as arrant a villain and 
a jackſawce, as ever his black ſhoe trod upon God's ground 
and his earth, in my conſcience law. 

K. HZx. Then keep thy vow, ſirrah, when thou meet'(! 
the fellow. 

WILL. Sol will, my liege, as I hve. 

K. HEN. Who ſerv'ſt thou under. 

W1LL. Under captain Gower, my liege. 

FLu. Gower is a good captain, and is good knowledge 
and literature in the wars. 

K. Hen. Call him hither to me, ſoldier. 

WILL. I will, my liege. ? [Exit, 

K. Hen, Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, 

and ſtick it in thy cap. When Alanſon and myſelf were 
down together, I pluck'd this glove froth his helm; if any 
man challenge this, he is a friend to Alanſon and an enemy 
to our perſon; if thou encounter any ſuch, apprehend him 
if thou doſt love me. 

FLv. Your grace does me as great honours as can be 
deſir d in the hearts of his ſubjects. I would fain ſee the 
man, that Las but two lege, that ſtall find himſelf aggriev'd 
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at this glove; that is all; but I would fain fee it once, an' 
pleaſe God of his grace that I might ſee. 


Al K. Hzn, Know'ſt thou Gower ? 
FLvu. He is my dear friend, an' pleaſe you. 
" K. HEN. Pray thee, go ſeek him, and bring him to my 
tent. 
* Fru. I will fetch him. | [Exit. 
K. Hen. My lord of Warwick and my brother Glo'ſter, 
"2 Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels: | 
1 The glove, which I have given him for a favour, 
4 May, haply, purchaſe him a box o'th' ear. 
. It is the ſoldier's; I by bargain ſhould 


Wear it myſelf. Follow, good couſin Warwick: 

If that the ſoldier ſtrike him, as, I judge 

By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word; 

Some ſudden miſchief may ariſe of it: 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And touch'd with choler, hot as gun- powder; 

And quickly he'll return an injury. 

Follow; and ſee, there be no harm between them, 

Come you with us, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 


Sctnrt XVI. Before king Henry's pavilion. 
Enter Gower and Williams. 
W1Lr, I warrant, it is to knight you, captain. 
| Enter Fluellen. 

Fru. God's will and his pleaſure, Captain, I beſeech 
you now come apace to the king; there is more gocd to- 
ward you, peradventure, than is in your knowledge to dream 
of. | 
WIII. Sir, know you this glove? 

Fru. Know the glove ? I Enow the glove is a glove. 
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WIII. I know this, and thus I challenge it. al 
| | [Strikes him, * 
FLv. Sblud, an arrant traitor as any's in the univerſal 
orld, in France or in England. | 
Gow. How now, fir ? you villain! 
W1LL. Do you think I'll be forſworn ? 
FLv. Stand away, captain Gower, I will give treaſon 


his payment into plows, I warrant you. 


W1LL. I am no traitor. 

FLv. That's a lye in thy throat. I charge you in his 
majeſty's name apprehend him, he” s a friend of the duke of 
Alanſon's. 


Enter Warwick and 88 
War. How now, how pow, what's the matter? 
FLv, My lord of Warwick, here is, praiſed be God for 
it, a moſt contagious treaſon come to light, look you, as you 
ſhall deſire in a ſummer's day. Here is his majeſty. | 


Enter king Henry and Exeter, 


K. Hxx. How now, what's the matter. 

Flv. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, look 
your grace, has ſtruck the glove, which your majeſty is take 
out of the helmet of Alanſon. 

Wilt. My liege, this was my glove, here is the fellow 
of it, and he, that I gave it to in charge, promis'd to wear 
it in his cap; I promis'd to ſtrike him, if he did; I met this 
man with my glove in his cap, and have been as good as 
my word. 

FLu. Your majeſty hear now, ſaving your majeſty' s man- 
hood, what an arrant, raſcally, beggarly, lowly, knave it is, 
I hope your majeſty is pear me teſtimonics, and witneſſes, 
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and avouchments, that this is the glove of Alanſon that your 
majeſty is give me, in your conſcience now. 

K. Hen. Give me thy glove, ſoldier; look, here is the 
fellow of it. Twas me, indeed, thou promiſed'ſt to ſtrike, 
and thou haſt given me moſt bitter terms. 

Flu. An' pleaſe your majeſty, let his neck anſwer for it, 
if there is any martial law in the orld. 

K. HEN. How canſt thou make me ſatisfaction? 

WILL. All offences, my lord, come from the heart; 
never came any from mine, that might offend your majeſty. 

K. HEN. It was ourſelt thou didſt abuſe. 

WII I. Your majeſty came not like yourſel!; you ap- 
pear'd to me, but as a common man; witneſs the night, 
your garments, your lowlineſs; and what your hightels 
ſuffer'd under that ſhape, I beſeech you, take it for your 
{ault and not mine; for had you been as I took you for, I 
made no offence; therefore, I beſeech your highneſs, par- 
don me. | | 

K. Hen. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 

And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns. 
And, captain, you muſt needs be friends with him. 

Fu. By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his pelly. Hold, there is twelve pence for you; 
and I pray you to ſerve God, and keep you cut of prawls 
and prabbles, and quarrels and difſentions, and, I warrant 
you, it is the better for you. 

Wilt. I will none of your money. 

Fru. It is with a good will; I can tell you, it will ſerve 
vod to mend your ſhoes. Come, wherefore ſhould you be 
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ſo paſh ul; your ſhoes are not fo good. "Tis a good filling, He 
I warrant you, or I will change it. W. 
Scr XVII. Enter Herald. * 
K. HEN. Now, herald, are the dead nurnber d? Ne 
Her. Here is the number of the ſlaughter'd French. Bu 
K. Hex, What priſoners of good ſort are taken, uncle 
Exz. Charles duke of Orleans, nephew to the king; At 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouchiqualt : Al 
Of other lords and barons, knights and *ſquires, Bi 
Full fiiteen hundred, beſides common men. : V 
K. Hex. This note doth tell me of ten thouſand French 0 
Slain in the field; of princes in this number; F. 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twWenty-ſix; added to theſe, 
Of knights, efquires, and gallant gentlemen, A 
Eight thouſand and four hundred; of the which, T 
Five hundred were but yeſterday dubb'd knights; * 
So that in theſe ten thouſand they have loſt, 
There are but ſixteen hundred metcenaries : h 
The reſt are princes, barons, lords, knights, *ſquirer, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. 1 
The names of thoſe their nobles, that lie dead, 
Charles Delabreth, high conſtable of France: 
Jaques Chatillon, admiral of France; 1 
The maſter of the croſe- bo we, lord Rambures; ( 
Great maſter of France, the brave fir Guichard Dauphin: 


Jonn duke of Alanſon, Anthony duke of Brabant 
The brother to the duke of Burgyndy, 

And Edward duke of Bar: Of luſt; earls, 
Crandpree and Rouſſie, Faulconbridge and Foyes, 
Beaumont and Matle, Vaudemont and Leſtrale 
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Here was a royal fellowſhip of death! _ 
Where is the number of our Engliſh dead ? 
Exe, Edward the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk; 
Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, eſquire; 
None elſe of name; and of all other men, 
But five and twenty. 
K. Hen. O God, thy arm was here 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Aſcribe we all. When, without ſtratagem, 
But in plain ſhock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known fo great, and little loſs, 
On one part, and on th' other? Take it, God, 
For it is only thine. | 
Exe. Tis wonderful! 
K. Hen, Come, go we in proceſſion to the village: 
And be it death proclaimed through our hoſt, 
To boaſt of this, or take that praiſe from God, 
Which is his only. 


FLv, Is it not lawſul, an' pleaſe your majeſty, to tell 


how many is kill'd ? 


K. Hex. Yes, captain; but with this acknowledgement, 


That God fought for us. 
Fru. Yes, my conſcience, he did us great good. 
K. Hex, Do we all holy rites; 
Let there be ſung © Non nobis, and © Te Deum:“ 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay 
And then to Calais; and to England then; 


Where nel er from France arriv'd more happy men. [Exeunt: 
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Arni 


Enter Chorus. 


Cno. OUCHSAFE, to thoſe that have not read the 


ſtory, 
That I may prompt them; and to ſuch as have, 
1 humbly pray them to admit th' excuſe 
Of time, of numbers, and due courſe of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here preſented. Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there; and there being ſeen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Behold, the Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd ſea ; 
Which, like a mighty whiffler ſore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. So let him land, 
And folemrly ſee him ſet on to London. 
So ſwift a pace hath thought, that even how 
You may imagine him upon Black-heath; 
Where that his lords deſire him to have borne 
His bruiſed helmet, and kis bended ſword, 
Before him through the city; he forbids it; 
Being free from vainneſs and ſelf-glorious pride, 
Giving full trophy, ſignal, and oftent, 
Quite from himſelf to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working houſe of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens; 
The mayor and all his brethern in beſt ſort, 
Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 
With the Plebeians ſwarming at their heels, 
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Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Ceſar in. 

As by a lower but by loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empreſs 

(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword; 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him ? much more, and much more cauſe, 
Did they this Harry. Now in London place him; 
(As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the king of England's ſtay at home: 

The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them) and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanc'd, 

Till Harry's back return again to France; | 
There muſt we bring him; and myſelf have play'd 
The int'rim, by remembring you, tis paſt, 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, firaight back again to France. 


Sc ENA II. The Engliſh camp in Prance. 
Enter Fluellen and Gower. 


Cowrs. . 
A TAY, that's right. But why wear you your leek to 
| day? St. David's day is paſt. 

Fru. There is occaſions and cauſes why and wherefore 
in all things. I will tell - you as « friend, captain Gower; 
the raſcally, ſcauld, beggarly, lowſy, pragging knave, Piſtol, 
which you and yourfelf and all the world know to be no 
petter than a fellow, look you now, of no merits; he is 
come to me and prings me pread and ſalt yeſterday, look 
you, and bid me eat my leek. It was in a place where I 
could breed no contentions with him; but I will be ſo pold 

Vor. IV. H 
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as to wear it in my cap, till I ſee him once again; and then 
I will tell him a little piece of my deſires. 
Enter Piſtol, 

Gow. Why, here he comes ſwelling like a Turky-cock, 

Fx v. Tis no matter for his ſwelling, nor his Turky- 
cocks, God pleſſe you, aunchient Piſtol : you ſcurvy lowſy 
knave, God pleſſe you. 

Pis r. Ha! art thou beldam? doſt thou thirſt, baſe Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web? 

Hence I am qualmiſh at the ſme! of leek. 

Fei. I peſeech you heartily, ſcurvy lowſy knave, at my 
defires, and my requeſts and my petitions, to eat, look you, 

this leek ; becauſe, look you, you do not love it, and your 

affections, and your appetites, and your digeſtions, does not 

agree with it, I would deſire you to eat it. 

P18T. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

FLvu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes him, 
Will you be fo good, ſcauld knave, as eat it? 

Pis r. Baſe Trojan, thou ſhalt die. 

Fro. You ſay very true, ſcauld knave, when God's wilt 
is. I defire you to live in the mean time and eat your 
victuals; come, there is ſauce for it. [Strikes him.] 
You call'd me yeſterday mountain-ſquire, but I will make 
you to day a ſquire of low degree. I pray you, fall to; if 
you can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain; you have aſtoniſh'd him. 

Ftv. I ſay, I will make him eat ſome part of my leek, 
or I will peat his pate four days. Pite, I pray you; it is 
good for your green wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pis r. Muſt I bite? 

Fru. Ves, out of doubt, and out of queſtion too, and 
ambiguities. 
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pis r. By this leek, I will moſt horribly revenge; I eit 

and eat I ſwear 

FLv. Eat, I pray you. Will you have ſome more ſauce 
to your leek ? there is not enough leek to ſwear by. 

PisT. Quiet thy cudgel; thou doſt lee, I eat. 

Frou. Much good do you, ſcauld knave, heartily, Nay, 
pray you throw none away, the ſkin is good for your pro- 
ken coxcotnb. When you take occaſions to ſee leeks here- 
after, I pray you, mock at em. That's all. 

Pisr. Good. 

Fu. Ay, leeks is good. Hold you, there is a groat to 
heal your pate. 

PisT. Me a groat? 

Fru. Yes, verily, and in truth, you ſhall take it, or I 
have another leek in my pocket, which you ſhall eat. 

P1sT. I take thy groat in earneſt of revenge. 

Fru. If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in cudgels; 
you ſhall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels; God pe wi” you, and keep you, and heal your 
pate. | | | [Exit. 

Pisr. All hell ſhall ſtir for this, : 

Gow. Go, go, you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho- 
nourable reſpect, and worn as a memorable trophy of pre- 
deceas'd valour, and dare not avouch in your deeds any of 
your words? I have ſeen you gleeking and galling at this 
gen leman twice or thrice. You thought, becauſe he could 
not ſpeak Engliſh in the native garb, he could not therefore 
handle an Engliſh cudgel you find 'tis otherwiſe; and 
henceforth let a Welſh correction teach you a good Engliſh 
condition, Pare you well. Exit. 

Pier. Doth fortune play the huſwife with me now ? 
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News have I, that my Dol is dead i'th'ſpittle 

Of malady of France, 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off ; 

Old I do wax, and from my weary limbs, 
Honour is cudgel'd. Well, bawd will I turn, 
And ſomething lean to cutpurſe of quick hand, 
To England will I ſteal, and there I'll ſteal ; 
And patches will I get unto theſe cudgell'd ſcars, 


And ſwear, I got them in the Gallia wars. [Exit 
Scene III. The French court, at Trois in Cham- 
paigne. 


Enter at one door king Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Warwick, 

and other lords; at another, the French King, Queen 
Iſabel, princeſs Catharine, the duke of Burgundy, and o- 
ther French. 


K. HEN. Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met. 
Unto our brother France, and to our ſiſter, 
Health and fair time of day ; joy and good wiſhes, 
To our moſt fair and princely couſin Catharine ; 
And as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great aſſembly is contriv'd, 
We do falute you, duke of Burgundy. 
And, prifices French, and peers, health to you all. 
Fx. KI O. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 
Moſt worthy brother England, fairly met! 
$0 are you, princes Engliſh, every one. 
Q. Is 4. So happy be the iſſue, brother England, 
Of "this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to hehold your eyes, 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 


Againſt the French that met them in their bent; 
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' The fatal balls of murdering baſiliſks; 


The venom of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loſt their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 
K. Hen. To cry Aux to that, thus we appear. 
Q. Isa. Yon Engliſh princes all, I do ſalute you. 
Bus. My duty to you both on equal love, 
Great kings of France and England. That Pve labour'd 
With all my wits, my pains, and ftrong endeavours, 
To bring your moſt imperial majeſties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 
Your mightineſſes on both parts can witneſs. 
Since then my office has ſo far prevail'd, 
That, face to face and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted : let it not diſgrace me, 
If I demand, before this royal view, 
What rub or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked, poar, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties and joyful births, 
Should not in this beſt garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely viſage ? 
Alas! ſhe hath from France too long been chas'd; 
And all her huſbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry chearer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies ; her hedges even pleach'd, 
Like priſoners, wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth diſorder'd twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon; while that the coulter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavag'ry : 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
H 3 
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The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems, 
But hatetul docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility; 

And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their nurtures, grow to wildneſs. 
Even ſo our houſes, and ourſelves and children 
Have loſt, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The ſciences, that ſhould become our country; 
But grow like ſavages, as ſoldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate an blood, 

To ſwearing and ſtern looks, diffus d attire, - 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural. 

Which to reduce into our former favour, 
Vou are aſſembled; and my ſpeech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 
Should not expel cheſe igconveniences z 

And bleſs us with' her former qualities. 

K. H. If, duke gf Burgundy, you would the peace, 
Whoſe want gives growth to th'imperfeCtions | 
Which you have cited, you muſt buy that peace 
With full accord: o all our juſt demands, 

Whoſe tenours and particular effects 
You have, enſchedul'd briefly, in your hands. 

BURG. The king hath heard them; to the which as yes 
There is no anſwer made 

K. Hex. Well, then the peace 
Which you before ſo urg'd, lies in his anſwer. 

FR. KIR O. | have but with a curſorary eye 
O'*er-glanc'd the articles; pleaſeth your grace 


T” appoint ſorge of your council prelent]y 
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Jo fit with us, once more with better heed 
To re-ſurvey them we will ſuddenly 
Paſs, or accept, and peremptory anſwer, 

K. Hz. Brother, we ſhall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Glo'ſter, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king; 

And take with you free pow'r to ratify, 
Augment, or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 

Shall ſee advantageable for our dignity, 

Any thing in, or out of, our demands; 

And we'll conſigu thereto, Will you, fair fiſter, 
Go with the princes, or ſtay here with us ? 

Q. Is 4. Our gracious brother, I will go with them; 
Haply, a woman's voice may do ſome good, 

When articles too nicely urg'd be ſtood on. 

K. Hen. Yet leave our couſin Catherine here with us. 
She is our capital demand, compris'd 


Within the fore-rank of our articles, 
Q. Isa. She hath good leave. [Exeunt. 
Scene IV. Manent King Henry, Catherine, and 8 
lady. | 


K. HER. Fair Catharine, moſt fair, 
Will you vouchſafe to teach a ſoldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, | 
And plead his love-ſuit to her gentle heart ? 

Cara. Your majeſty ſhall mock at me, I cannot ſpeak 
your England. 

K. HEN. O fair Catharine, if you will love me ſoundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear you confeſs it 


brokenly with your Engliſh tongue, Do you like me, 


Kae? 
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CaTn. © Pardonez moy, I cannot tell vhat is “like 
40 me.“ 

K. Hr x. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like 
an angel. | 

Cark. * Que dit-il, que je ſuis femblable a les Anges ?” 

Lapy. © Ouy, vrayment, (ſauf voſtre grace) ainſi dit il.“ 

K. HEN. I ſaid fo, dear Catherine, and I muſt not bluſh 
to affirm it. 

Carr. * O bon Dieu! le langues des hommes ſon: 
« pleines de tromperies.” 

K. Hex. What ſays ſhe, fair one? that tongues of men 
are full of deceits ? 

Lap. Ov x dat de tongues of de mans is be full of de- 
ceits. Dat is de princeſs. 

K. HEN. The princeſs is the better Ergliſh woman. 
I'faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy underſtanding ; I am 
glad thou canſt ſpeak no better Engliſh, for if thou coulqdſt, 
thou wouldſt find me ſuch a plain king, that thou would(t 
think L had ſold my farm to buy my crown. I know no 
ways to mince it in love, but directly to ſay, © I love you;“ 
then i you urge me further than to ſay, do you in faith?" 
1] wear out my ſuit. Give me ycur anſwer; i'faith, do; and 
ſo clap hands, and a bargain. How fay you, lady? 

CarTn. © Sauf votre honneur,” me underſtand well. 

K. Hen, Marry, if you would put me to verſes, or to 
dance for your ſake, Kate, why, you undid me ; for the one 
F have neither words nor meaſure; and for the other I have 
no ſtrength in meaſure, yet a reaſonable meaſure in ſtrength, 
If I could win a lady at leap-irog, or by vaulting into my 
ſaddle with my armour on my back; under the correction 
of bragging be it ſpoken, I ſhould quickly leap into a wiie. 
Or if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horſe for her 
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favours, 1 could lay on like a butcher, and fit like a 
jack-a-napes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I can- 
not look greenly, nor gaſp out my eloquence, nor have I 
cunning in proteſtation; only downright oaths, which I ne- 
uſe till urg'd, and never break for urging. If thou canſt 
love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whoſe face is not worth 
ſun-burning 3; that never looks in his glaſs for love of any 
thing he ſees there; let thine eye be thy cook. I ſpeak 
plain ſoldier ; if thou canſt love me for this, take me; if 
not, to ſay to thee that I ſhall die, 'tis true; but for thy 
love, by the lord, no; yet I love thee too. And while thou 
liv'ſt, Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined conſtancy, 
for he perforce muſt do thee right, becauſe he hath not the 
gift to woo in other places; for theſe fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themſelves into ladies favours, 
they do always reaſon themſelves out again. What? a 
ſpeaker is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad; a good 
leg will fall, a ſtraight back will ſtoop, a black beard will 
turn white, a curl'd pate will grow bald, a fair face will 
wither, a full eye will wax hollow; but a good heart, 
Kate, is the ſun and the moon; or rather the ſun, and not 
the moon ; for it ſhines bright and never changes, but keeps 
bis courſe truly. If thou wouldſt have ſuch a one, take 
me; take a ſoldier; take a king, And what ſay'ſt thou 
then to my love ? ſpeak, my fair, and fairly, I pray 
thee. | 

Carn. Is it poflible dat I ſhould love de enemy of 
France ? 

K. Hew. No, it is not poſſible that you ſhould love the 
enemy of France, Kate; but in loving me you ſhould love 
the friend of France; for I love France fo well, that I will 
dot part with a village of it; I will have it all mine; and, 
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Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, then yours i; 
France, and you are mine. 

Cara. I cannot tell vhat is dat. 

K. HEN. No, Kate? I will tell thee in French, which, 
I am ſure, will hang upon my tongue like a married wife 
about her huſband's neck, hardly to be ſhook off, quand 
« j* ay le poſſeſſion de France, & quand vous aves le poſ- 
« ſeflion de moi (let me fee, what then? St. Dennis be my 
ſpeed)! “donc voſtre eſt France, & vous eſtes mienne.“ 
It is as eaſy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to 
ſpeak ſo much more French. I ſhall never move thee in 
French, unleſs it be to laugh at me. 

CaTH. © Sauf voſtre honneur, le Francois que vous par- 
lea, eſt meil eur que I Anglois lequel je parle.“ 

K. HZN. Na, faith, is't not, Kate; but thy ſpeaking of 
my tongue and I thine, moſt truly falſly, muſt needs be 
granted to be much at one, But, Kate, doſt thou under- 
ſtand thus much Engliſh ? canſt thou love me ? 

CAr R. I cannot tell. 

K. Hr x. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? I'll ak 
them. Come, I know thou loveſt me ; and at night when 
you come into your cloſet, you'll queſtion this gentlewo- 
man about me; and I know, Kate, you will to her diſpraiſe 
thoſe parts in me, that you love with your heart ; but, 
good Kate, mock me metcifully, the rather gentle princels, 
becauſe I love thee cruelly. If ever thou beeſt mine, Kate, 
(as I have ſaving faith within me, tells me, thou ſhalt) I get 
thee with ſcambling, and thou muſt therefore needs prove 4 
good ſoldier-breeder: ſhall not thou and I, between St. 
Dennis and St. George, compound a boy half French, half 
Engliſh, that ſhall go to Conſiantinople and take the Turk 
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by the beard ? ſhall we not ? * ſay'ſt thou, my fair 


Flower- -de-luce. 

Car R. I do not know dat. 

K. HEN. No, "tis hereafter to know, but now to promiſe, 
Do but now promiſe, Kate, you will endeavour for your 
French part of ſuch a boy; and for my Engliſh moiety, take 
the word of a king and a bachelor. How anſwer you, 
La plus belle Catherine du monde, mon tres chere & di- 
« vine deeſſe?“ 

CaTn. Your majeſtee ave fauſe French enough to de- 
ceive the moſt ſage damoiſel dat is en France. 

K. Hen. Now, fy upon my falſe French; by mine ho- 
nour, in true Engliſh I love thee, Kate; by which honour 
dare not ſwear thou lov'ſt me, yet my blood begins to 
fatter me that thou doſt, notwithſtanding the poor and un- 
tempering effect of my viſage. Now beſhrew my father's 
ambition, he was thinking of civil wars when he 'got me; 
therefore was I created with a ſtubborn outſide, with an 
aſpect of iron, that when I come to woo ladies I fright 
them; but in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I ſhall 
appear. My comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up of 
beauty, can do no more ſpoil upon my face. Thou haſt 
me, if thou haſt me, at the worſt; and thou ſhalt wear me, 
if thou wear me, better and better; and therefore tell me, 
moſt fair Catharine, wil! you have me? Put off your 
maiden bluſhes, avouch the thoughts of your heart with the 
looks of an empreſs, take me by the hand and lay, Harry of 
England, I am thine ; which word thou ſhalt no ſooner bleſs 
mine ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud, England is 
thine, Ireland is thine, France is thine, and Henry Planta- 
genet is thine z who, tho" I ſpeak it before his face, if he be 
dot fellow with the beſt king, thou ſhalt find the beſt king 
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of good fellows. Come, your anſwer in broken muſick; 
for thy voice is muſick, and thy Engliſh broken : therefore 
queen of all, Catharine, break thy mind to me in broken 
Engliſh, wilt thou have me ? | 

Car R. Dat is, as it ſhall pleaſe © le roy mon pere.“ 

K. Hew. Nay, it will pleaſe him well, Kate? it ſhall 
pleaſe him, Kate. 

Car n. Den it ſhall alfo content me. 

K. Hen. Upon that I kiſs your hand, and I call you my 
queen. 

CaTn. © Laiſſez, mon ſeigneur, laiſſer: ma foy, je ne 
t yeux point que vous abbaiſſez voſtre grandeur, en baifant 
ia main d'une voſtre indigne ſerviteure; excuſez moy, je 
vous ſupplie, mon tres puiſſant ſiegneur.“ 

K. Hr v. Then I will kiſs your lips, Kate. 

Carn. Les dames & damoiſelles pour eſtre baiſees 
« gevant leur nopces, il n'eſt, pas le coutume de France.” 

K. Hx xv. Madam my interpreter, what ſays ſhe ? 

Lady. Dat it is not be de faſhion pour les ladies of 
France; I cannot tell, what is Ba1sER en Engliſh. 

K. Hxx. To kiſs. 

Lavpy. Yorr majeſty © entendre” better . que moy.” 

K. Hew. I; it nct a faſhion for the maids in France to 
kiſs before they are married, would ſhe ſay ? 

LADY. Ouy, vrayement.“ 

K. HEN O Kate, nice cuſtoms curt'ſy to great kings. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confin'd within the weak 
lift of a country's faſhion ; we are the makers of manners, 
Kate; and the liverty that follows our places, ſtops the 
mouth of all find-faults, as Iwill do yours, for the uphold- 
ing the nice faſhion of your country in Cenying me a kiſs. 
Therefore——pailently and yielding [Kiſſing her.] 
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You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate; there is more elo- 

quence in a touch of them, than in the tongues of the French : 

council; and they ſhould ſooner perſuade Harry of England, 

than a general petition of monarchs. Here comes your 

father. | 

Scene V. Enter the French king and queen, with 
French and Engliſh lords. | 

Bux . God fave your majeſty ! My royal couſin, teach 
you our princeſs Engliſh ? 

K. Hxx. I would have her learn, my fair couſin, how 
perfectly I love her, and that is good Engliſh, 

BuxG. Is ſhe apt? 

K. Hen. Our tongue is rough, and my condition is not 
ſmooth ; ſo that having neither the voice nor the, heart of 
fattery about me, I cannot ſo conjure up the ſpirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true likeneſs. 

BURG. Pardon the frankneſs of my mirth, if I anſwer 
you for that. If you would conjure in her, you muſt make 
4 circle; if conjure up love in her in his true likeneſs, he 
muſt appear naked and blind. Can you blame her then, 
being a maid yet ros'd over with the virgin crimſon of mo- 
deſty, if ſhe deny the appearance of a naked blind boy, in 
ker naked ſeeing ſelf? it were, my lord, a hard condition 
for a maid to conſign to. | 

K. Hey, Yet they do wink and yield, as love is blind 
and enforces, 

Bux. They are then excus'd, my lord, when they ſee 
not what they do. 

K. Hex. Then, good my lord, teach your couſin to con- 
lent to winking, 

BuRG. I will wink on her to conſent, my lord, if you 


u ill teach her to know my meaning. Maids, well ſum- 
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mer'd and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholomew-tide, 
blind, though they have their eyes: and then they will en- 
dure handling, which before would not abide looking on. 

K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time, and a hot 
ſummer ; and ſo I ſhall catch the fly your couſin in the lat- 
ter end, and ſhe muſt be blind too. 

Bux. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

K. Hev. It is ſo: and you may ſome of you thank love 
for my blindneſs, who cannot ſee many a fair French city, 
for one fair French maid that ſtands in my way. 

FR. Kix. Yes, my lord, you ſee them perſpectively; 
the cities turn'd into a maid ; for they are all girdled with 
maiden walls, that war hath never enter'd. 

K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife? 

Fx. KINO. 80 pleaſe you. 

K. HN. I am content, fo the maiden cities you talk of 
may wait on her; ſo the maid, that ſtood in the way for my 
wiſh, ſhall ſhew me the way to my will. 

FR. KING. We have conſented to all terms of reaſon. 

K. Hew. Is't ſo, my lords of England? 

Wrsr. The king hath granted every article: 

His daughter firſt ; and then in ſequel all. 
According to their firm propoſed nature. 

Exe. Only he hath not yet ſubſcribed this: 

Where your majeſty demands, that the king of France, ha- 
ving occaſion to write for matter of grant, ſhall name your 
-highneſs in this form, and with this addition in French: 
„ noſtre tres cher filz Henry Roy d' Angleterre, heretier de 
« France :” and thus in Latin; © Preclariflimus, filius noſ- 
&© ter Henricus Rex Angliz & heres Franciæ.“ 

F. KI O. Yet this I have not (brother) ſo deny'd, 
But your requeſt ſhall make me let it paſs. 
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K. HEN. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 

Let that one article rank with the reſt, 
And thereupon give me your daughter, 

Fes. KINO. Take her, fair ſon, and from her blood raiſe 
Iſſue to me; that theſe contending kingdoms, [up 
England and France, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
With envy of each other's happineſs, 

May ceaſe their hatred z and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and chriſtian-like accord 

In their ſweet breaſts, that never war advance 

His bleeding ſword *twixt England and fair France, 

Logps. Amen! 

K. Hen, Now welcome, Kate; and bear me witneſs all, 
That here I kiſs her as my ſovereign queen. [Flouriſh, 

Q. Isa. God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one : 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 

So be there 'twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, | 
Which troubles oft the bed of bleſſed marriage, 
Thruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league; 
That Engliſh may as French, French, Engliſhmen, 
Receive each other. Cod ſpeak this Amen! 

ALL, Amen! 

K. HEN. Prepare we for our mariiage ; on which day, 
My lord of Burgundy, we'll take your oath 
And all the peers, for ſurety of our leagues, 

Then ſhall I ſwear to Kate, and you to me, 
And may our oaths well kept, and proſp'rous be! [Exeunt, 
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Enter Cos. 

Thus far with rough, and all unable, pen 

Our blending author hath purſu'd the ſtory ; 
In little room confining mighty men, | 

Mangling by ſtarts the full courſe of their glory, 
Small time, but, in that ſmall, moſt greatly liv'd 

This ſtar of England; fortune made his fword, 

By which the world's beſt garden he atchiev'd 

And of it left his ſon imperial lord. 
Henry the ſixth, in infant bands crown'd king 

Of France and England, did this king facceed, 
Whoſe ſtate ſo many had i'th* managing, 

That they loft France, and made his England bleed: 
Which oft our ſtage hath ſhown ; and, for their ſake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take, 
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Weſtminſter-abbey. p 


Dead march. Enter the funeral of king Henry the fifth, 
attended on by the duke of Bedford, regent of France; 
the duke of Glouceſter, protector; the duke of Exeter, 
and the earl of Warwick, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
the duke of Somerſet, 

| BrpyrokD. 


TTUNG be the heavens with black, yield day to night 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky, 
And with them ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars, 
That have conſented unto Harry's death ! 
Henry the fifth, too famous to live long 
England ne'er loſt a king of ſo much worth. 
GLov. England ne'er had a king until his time: 


| Virtue he had, deſerving to command. 


His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with its beams, 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings, 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awul fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, - 
Than mid day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
What ſhould I ſay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : 
He never lifted up his hand but conquer'd. 
Exe, We movrn in black; why mourn we not in blood? 
12 
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Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive: 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend: 

And death's diſhonourable victory 

We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What ? ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or ſhall we think the ſubtle-witted French 
Conj'rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 


By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? l 

Wir. He was a king, bleſt of the king of kings. _ 
Unto the French, the dreadful judgment-day of | 
So dreadful will not be as was his ſight. Gui 
The battles of the Lord of hoſts he fought ; 1 


The church's pray'rs made him fo proſperous. 
GLov. The church? where is it? had not churchmeg 
His thread of life had not ſo ſoon decay'd. [pray'd. per 


None do you like but an effeminate prince, Wil 
Whom, like a ſchool-boy, you may over-awe, G 

Wix. Glo'ſter, whate'er we like, thou art protector. If H 
And look 'ſt to command the prince and realm; The 
Thy wife is proud; ſhe holdeth thee in awe, E. 
More than God, or religious churchmen may. R 

 Grov. Name not religion, for thou lov'ſt the fleſh ; Amo 
And neꝰ er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, That 
Except it be to pray againſt thy foes. And, 

Br D. Ceaſe, ceaſe theſe jars, and reſt your minds in peace, You 
Let's to the altar. Heralds, wait on us. One 
Inſtead of gold we'll offer up our arms, = 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead. : thi 
Poſterity await for wretched years, 2 


When at their mothers' moiſt eyes babes ſhall fuck 
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Our iſle be made a nouriſh of ſalt tears, 

And none but women left to wail the dead. 
Henry the fifth ! thy ghoſt I invocate; 
Proſper this realm, keep it from civil broils, 
Combat with adverſe planets in the heavens; 
A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make, 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright 


% 
Scene II. Enter Meſſenger. 


Mess. My honourable lords, health to you all. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loſs, of laughter, and diſcomfiture ; 

Cuienne, Champaign, and Rheims, and Orleans, 

Paris, Guyſors, Poitiers, are all quite loſt. 

BD. What ſay'ſt thou, man?—Before dead Henry's 
coarſe 

Speak ſoftly, or the loſs of thoſe great towns 

Will make him burſt his lead, and riſe from death. 
GLov. Is Paris loſt, and Roan yielded up? 

If Henry were recall'd to life again, 

Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the ghoſt. 
Exe. How were they loſt ? what treachery was us'd ? 
Mrss. No tteachery, but want of men and mony. 

Among the ſoldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain'd ſev'ral factions, 

And, whilſt a field ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 

You are diſputing of your generals. 

One would have lingering wars with little coſt; 

Another would fly ſwift, but wanteth wings; 

A third man thinks, without expence at all, 

By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain'd. 

Awake, awake, Engliſh nobility ! 
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Let not ſloth dim your honours, new-begot ; 
Crop'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms, 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 

Exx. Were our tears wanting to this ſuneral, 
Theſe tidings would call forth their flowing tides. 

Bep. Me they concern. Regent I am of France, 

Give me my ſteeled coat, I'Il fight for France. 
Away with theſe diſgraceful, wailing robes; 
Wounds I will lend the French, inſtead of eyes, 
To weep their intermiſſive miſeries. 


SCENE III. Enter to them another Meſſenger. 


2 Mxss. Lords, view theſe letters, full of bad miſchance 
France is revolted from the Engliſh quite, 
Except ſome petty towns of no import. 
The dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims, 
The baſtard Orleans with him is join'd, : 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, doth take his part, 
The duke of Alanſon flies to his fide. [Exit. 
Exe. The dauphin crowned king? all fly to him? 
O, whether ſhall we fly from this reproach ? 
GLov. We will not fly but to our enemies throats. 
Bedford, if thou be ſlack, I'll fight it out. 
BZD. Glo'ſter, why doubt'ſt thou of my forwareneſ; ? 
An army have I muſter'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 


Sc ENR IV. Enter a third Meſſenger, 


3 Mxss. My gracious lords, to add to your laments 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight 
Betwixt the ſtout lord Talbot and the French. 
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Win, What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is't ſo? 
3 Mess. O, no; wherein lord Talbot was o 'erthrown. 
The circumſtance I'll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of Auguſt laſt, this dreadful lord 
Retiring from the ſiege of Orleans, 
Having ſcarce full fix thouſand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon. 
No leiſure had he to enrank his men, 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers, 
Inſtead whereof ſharp ſtakes pluckt out of hedges 
They pitched in the ground confuſedly 
To keep the horſemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued : 
Where valiant Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance. - 
Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him, 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew, 
The French exclaim'd, ** The devil was in arms!“ 
All the whole army ſtood agaz'd on him. 
His ſoldiers, ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amain, 
And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle : 
Here had the conqueſt fully been ſeal'd up, 
If fir John Faſtol e had not play'd the coward; 
He being in the vaward, (plac'd behind, 
With purpoſe to relieve and follow them) 
Cowardly fled, not having ſtruck one ſtroke, 
Hence grew the gen'ral wreck and maſſacre; 
Encloſed were they with their enemies; 
A baſe Walloon, to win the Dauphin's graze, 
Thruſt Talbot with a ſpear into the back; 
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Whom all France with her chief aſſemhled ſtrength 
Durſt not preſume to look once in the face. 

Bev. Is Talbot ſlain? then I will lay myſelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eaſe; 

Whilſt ſuch a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his daſtard foe-men is betray'd. 

3 Mzss. O no, he lives, but is took priſoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford : 
Moſt of the reſt laughter'd, or took likewiſe. 

Bep. His ranſom there is none but I ſhall pay; 
I'll hale the dauphin headlong from his throne, 
His crown ſhall be the ranſom of my friend. 

Four of their lords I'll change for one of ours. 
Farewel, my maſters, to my taſk will 1; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, 

To keep our great St. George's feaſt withal. 

Ten thouſand ſoldiers with me I will take, 
Whoſe bloody deeds ſhall make all Europe quake. 

3 Mxss. So you had need, for Orleans is befieg'd, 
The Engliſh army is grown weak and faint, 

The earl of Saliſbury craveth ſupply, 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 
Since they ſo few watch ſuch a multitude. 

Ext. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry ſworn, 

Either to quell the dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 
BED. I do remember it, and here take leave, 


To go about my preparation. [Exit Bed. 


Gro, I'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view th' artillary and ammunition; 
And then I will proclaim young Heary king. 

Exe, To Eltam will I, where the young kiog is, 
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Being ordain'd his ſpecial governor 

And for his ſafety there I'll beſt adviſe, [Exit, 
Wi v. Each hath his place and function to attend, 

] am left out, for me nothing remains 

But long I will not be thus out of office; 

The king from Eltam 1 intend to ſend, 

And fit at chiefeſt ſtern of publick weal. [Exit, 


Scene V. Before Orleans in France. 


Enter Charles, Alanſon, and Reignier, marching with 3 
drum and ſoldiers. 
Cnar. Mars his true moving, ev'n as in the heav'ns, 
So in the earth to this day is not known 
Late, did he ſhine upon the Engliſh fide, 
Now we are victors, upon us he ſmiles; 
| What towns of any moment, but we have? 
At pleaſure here we lie near Orleans, 
Tho? ſtill the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale ghoſts, 
Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. 


ALan. They want their porridge, and their fat bull. 
Either they mult be dieted, like mules, | [beevesy z 


And have their provender ty'd to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will lock like drowned mice. 
RE IG. Let's raiſe the ſiege, why live we idly here? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear, 
Remaineth none but mad-brained Saliſbury, 
And be may well in fretting ſpend his gall, 
Nor men, nor mony, hath he to make war. 
Cn AR. Sound, ſound alarum : we will raſh on them. 
Now for the honour of the forlora French, 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, 
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When he ſees me go back one foot dr fly, [Exeunt, 
[Here alarm, they are beaten back by the Engliſh 
with great lofs.] 


Re-enter Charles, Alanfon and Reignier. 


Cuan. Who ever ſaw the like? what men have 1? 
Dogs, cowards, daſtards! 1 wou'd ne'er have fled, 
But that they left me midſt my enemies. 

Re1Gc. Saliſbury is a deſp'rate homicide, 

He fighteth as one weary of his life, 
The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
Do ruſh upon us as their hungry prey. 

ALI Ax. Froyſard, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, 

During the time Edward the third did reign ; 
More truly now may this be verified, 

For none but Sampſons and Goliaſſes 

It ſendeth forth to ſkirmiſh, one to ten. 

Lean raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e'er ſuppoſe, 
They had ſuch courage and audacity 

CAR. Let's leave this town, for they are hair-brain'd 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager ; [flaves, 
Of old I know them; rather with their teeth 
The walls they'll tear down, than ſorſake the ſiege. 

Re1. I think, by ſome odd gimmals or device 
Their arms are ſet like clocks, ſtill co ſtrike on; 

Elſe they could ne er hold out fo, as they do. 
By my conſent, we'll e' en let them alone. 
ALAN. Be it ſo. 


Enter the baſtard of Orleans. ' 


Basr. Where's the prince dauphin ? I have news for him 
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Dav. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

BasT. Methinks, your looks are ſad, your chear appall'd; 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 

Be not diſmay'd, for ſuccour is at hand. 

A holy maid hither with me I bring, 

Which by a viſion, ſent to her from heav'n, 
Ordained is to raiſe this tedious ſiege; 

And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds of France. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 

Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome, 

What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can delicry. 
Speak, ſhall I call her in in? Believe my words, 
For they are certain and infallible. 

Dav. Go, call her in. But firſt, to try her fill, 
Reignier, ſtand thou as dauphin in my place, 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ſtern; 

By this means ſhall we ſound what {kill ſhe hath. 


SH NR VI. Enter Joan la Pucelle. 


Re1c. Fair maid, is't thou wilt do theſe wondrous feats ? 
Pu c. Re'gnier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile me? 
Where is the dauphin ? Come, from behind, 
I know thee well, tho? never ſeen before. 
Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me; 
In private will I talk with thee apart. 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 
Re1G, She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh, 
Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd's daughter, 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heav'n, and our lady gracious hath it pleas'd 
To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate. 


Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, 
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And to ſun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, 
God's mother deigned to appear to me; | 
And, in a viſion ſull of majeſty, 

Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, 

And free my country from calamity. 

Her aid ſhe promis'd, and aſſur'd ſucceſs. 

In compleat glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf; 

And, whereas I was black and ſwart before, 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 

And I will anſwer unpremeditated. 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 

And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex, 


Reſolve on this, thou ſhalt be fortunate, 


Ir thou receive me {or thy warlike mate. 
Dav. Thou haſt aſtoniſh'd me with thy high terms. 


Only this proof I'll of thy valour make, 


In fingle combat thou ſhalt buckle with me; 
And, if thou vanquiſheſt, thy words are true; 
Otherwile, I renounce all confidence. 

Poc. I am prepar'd; here is my keen-edg'd ſword, 
Deck'd with fine flow'r de luces on each fide ; 
The which, at Tourain in St. Catharine's church, 


Out of a deal of old iron I choſe forth. 


Dav. Then come o'God's name, for I ſear no woman, 
Puc. And while I live, Ill ne'er fly from a man. 


[Here they fight, and Joan la Pucelle overcome: 


Daw. Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an Amazon; 

And fighteſt with the (word of Debora. 
Pu c. Chriſt's mother helps me, elfe 1 were too weak. 
Dav. Who-c'er helps thee, lis thou that muſt help me. 


El 
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Impatiently I burn with thy deſire. 

My heart and hands thou haſt at once ſubdu'd; 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be ſo, 

Let me thy ſervant and not ſovereign be, 8 

'Tis the French dauphin ſueth to thee thus. ; 
Pvc. I muſt not yield to any rites of love, 

For my profeſſion's ſacred from above; 

W hen I have chaſed all thy foes from hence, 

Then will I think upon a recompence. 
Dav. Mean time, look gracious on thy proftrate thrall. 
Reis. My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 
ALAx. Doubtleſs, he ſhrives this woman to her ſmock ; 

Elſe ne'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. 
RE1G. Shall we diſturb him, fince he keeps no mean? 
ALan. He may mean more than we poor men do know; 

Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 
REI. My lord, where are you? what deviſe you on? 

Shall we give over Orleans or no ? 
Puc. Why, no, I ſay; diſtruſtful recreants ! 

Fight till the laſt gaſp, for I'll be your guard, 
Dau. What ſhe-ſays, I'll confirm ; we'll fight it out. 
Puc. Aſſign'd I am to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 

This night the ſiege aſſuredly I'll raiſe, 

Expect ſaint Martin's ſummer, Halcyon days, 

Since I have enter'd thus into theſe wars. 

Glory is like a circle in the water; 

Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſe!f, 

Tilt by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 

With Henry's death the Engliſh circle ends; 

Diſperſed are the glories it included. 

Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 

Which Czſar and his fortune bore at once. 
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Dau Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove? 
Thou with an eagle art inſpired then. 
Helen the mother of great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet St. Philip's daughters, were like thee. 
Bright ſtar of Venus, fall'n down on the earth, 
How may I reverently worſhip thee ? 
ALaw. Leave off delays, and let us raiſe the ſiege. 
Reis. Woman, do what thou canſt to ſave our honour:; 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. 
Dv. Preſent'y try. Come, let's away about it. 
No prophet will I truſt, if ſhe proves falſe. [Exeunt, 


Scetng VII. Tower-gates in London. 
Enter Glouceſter with his ſerving-men, 


Groov. I am this day come to ſurvey the Tower; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance, 
Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here ? 
Open the gates. Tis Glouceſter that calls. 

: Warp. Who's there that knocketh fo imperiouſly ? 

1 Max. It is the noble duke of Glouceſter. 

2 Warp. Who'er he be, you may not be let in. 

1 Max. Villains, anſwer you ſo the lord prote&oa > 

1 Wazp. The Lord protect him! ſo we anſwer him; 
We do no otherwiſe than we are will'd. 

GrLov. Who will'd you? or whoſe will ſtand: but mine“ 
There's none protector of the realm but J. 
Break up the gates, I'll be your warranty. 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ? 


Glouceſter*s men ruſh at the Tower-gates, and Woodvile 
the lieutenant ſpeaks within, 


Woop. What viſe is this? what traitors have we bert“ 


* 
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GLrov. Lieutenant, is it you, whoſe voice I hear? 
Open the gates; here's Glo'ſter, that would enter. 

Weop, Have patience, noble duke; I may not open 
The cardinal of Wincheſter forbids; 
From him I have expreſs commandment, + 
That thou, nor none of thine, ſhall be let in. 

GLov. Faint-hearted Woodvile, prizeſt him fore me ? 
Arrogant Wincheſter, that haughty prelate, 
Whom Henry, our late ſovereign, ne'er could brook ! 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king; 
Open the gate, or I']l ſhut thee out ſhortly. 

Serv. Open the gates there to the lord protector 
We'll burſt them open, if you come not quickly. 


Enter to the — at che Tower-gates, Wincheſter and 
his men in taway coats. 


"Win How now, ambitious Humphrey, 1 
Crov. Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out ? 
' Wix, 1 do, thou moſt uſurping proditor, | 
And not protector of the king or realm. 
GLov. Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator; 
Thou that contriv'd'ſt to murder our dead lord; 
Thou, that giv'It whores iadulgeaces to ſin; 
'n canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy inſolence. 
Wix. Nay, ſtand thou back, I will not budge a foot. 
This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain, 
To ſlay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 
GLov, I will not ſlay thee, but I'll drive thee "oY 
Thy ſcarlet robes, as a child's bearing cloth, 
M uſe to carry thee out of this place. 
WIV. Do, what thou dar'ſt; I beard thee to thy face! 
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Grov. What? am I dar'd, and bearded to my face? 
Draw, men, for all this privileged place. — 
Blue coats to:tawny. Prieſt, beware thy beard; 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly. 
Under my feet I'll ftamp thy cardinal's hat 
In ſpight of pope or dignities of church, 

Here by the cheeks I'll drag thee up and down. 


But 

Win. Glo'ſter, thou'lt anſwer this before the pope, v 
GLov. Wincheſter gooſe ! I cry a rope, a rope. Thy 
Now beat them hence, why do you let them ſtay ? M 
Thee I'll chaſe hence, thou wolf in ſheep's array. Thi 
Out tawny coats; out, ſcarlet hypocrite ! G 
Here Glouceſter's men beat out the Cardinal's ; and enter V 
in the hurly-burly the Mayor of London and his officers. K* 


MAV ox. Fy, lords; that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, 
Thus contumeliouſly ſhould break the peace ! 
GLo, Peace, mayor, for thou know'ſt little of my wrongs; 
Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe. 
WIx. Here's Glo'ſter too, a foe to citizens, 
One that ſtill motions war, and never peace, 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion, 
Becauſe he is protector of the realm, 
And would have armour here ont of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. 
GLov. I will not anſwer thee with words, but blows. 
{Here they ſkirmiſh again. 
Maron. Nought reſts for me in this tumultuous ſtrife, 
But to make open proclamation. 


Come, officer, as loud as e'er thou cau'ſt, 
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« All manner of men affembled here in arms this day, a- 
« gainſt God's peace and the king's, we charge and com- 
« mand you in his Highneſs's name, to repair to your ſe- 
« veral dwelling places, and not wear, handle, or uſe any 

4 ſword, weapon, or dagger henceforward upon pain of 
« death.” 

GLov, Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law, 

But we ſhall meet, and tell our minds at large. 

Wix. Glo'ſter, we'll meet to thy dear coſt, be ſure 

Thy heart-blood I will have for this day's work. 

Marvor. Ill call for clubs, if you will not away, 
This Cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 
Go. Mayor, farewel : thou doſt but what thou mayꝰſt 
Wix. Abominable Glo'ſter, guard thy head, 

For | intend to have it, ere be long, Exeunt. 
Mayo. See the coaſt clear'd, and then we will depart, 

Good God! that nobles ſhould ſuch ſtomachs bear! 

| myſelf fight not once in forty year. [Exeunt, 


Scene VIII. Changes to Orleans in France. 


Enter the Maſter-gunner of Orfeans, and his boy. 

M. Gu x. Sirrah, thou know'lt how Orleans is beſieg'd, 
And how the Engliſh have the fuburbs won. 

Boy. Father, I know, and oft have ſhot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I mifs'd my aim, 

M. Gus. But now thou ſhalt not. Be thou rul'd by me. 
Chief Maſter-gunner am I of this town, 
Something I muft do to procure me grace, 
The prince's ſpials have informed me, 
The Erghth, in the ſuburbs cloſe intrench'd, 
Weat thro? a fecret gtate of iron bars, 
In yonder tow 'r, to over-peer the city: 

A K 
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And thence diſcover how, with moſt advantage, To 
They may vex us, with ſhot or with aſſault. He 
To intercept this INCOnVenience, Thi 

A piece of ordnance gainſt it I have plac'd ; The 
And fully ev'n theſe three days have I watch'd, | Anc 
If I could ſee them. Now, boy, do thou watch. To 
For I can ſtay no longer, My 
If thou ſpy'ſt any, run and bring me word, Non 
And thou ſhalt find me at the governor's. [Exit, In ii 
Boy. Father, I warrant you; take you no care; So g 

I'll never trouble you, if I may ſpy them. Tha 
Scent IX. Enter Saliſbury and Talbot on the Tui — 
rets, and others. | The 

SL. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! And 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? Read 

Or by what means got'ſt thou to be releas'd ? 

Diſcourſe, I pry'thee, on this turret's top. | 
TAT. The duke of Bedford had a priſoner, 8 
Called the brave lord Ponton de Santrailc. But \ 
For him was I exchang'd, and ranſomed. | Now 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, | Here. 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me, And 
Which 1 diſdaining ſcorn'd, and craved death Let u 
Rather than I would be fo vile eſteem' d. Sir T. 
In fine, redeem'd I was, as I defir'd. | Lat 
But, oh ! the treach'rous Faſtolfe wounds my heart; Wher 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, Ga 
If I now had him brought into my pow'r. Gy 
SAL. Yet tell'ſt thou not, how thou wert entertain'd, Ta: 


Tal. With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious tausts, | vr wit 
In open market-place produe'd they me, 
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To be a publick ſpectacle to all. 
Here, ſaid they, is the terror of the French; 
The ſcare-crow, that affrights our children ſo. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me, 
And with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground 
To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. 
My griſly countenance made others fly; 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure : 
So great a fear my name amongſt them ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd, I could rend bars of ſteel ; 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant: 
Wherefore a guard of choſen ſhot I had ; 
They walk'd about me ev'ry minute-while ; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to. the heart. 


Enter the Boy, on the other fide, with a Linſtock. 


| Sar. I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd. 
But we will be reveng'd ſufficiently. 
Now it is ſupper-time in Orleans : 
Here thro' this grate I can count every one, 
| And view the Frenchmen how they fortify ; 
Let us look in, the ſight will much delight thee, 
| Sir Thomas Gargrave, and Sir William Glanſdale, 
Let me have your expreſs opinions, 
| Where is beſt place to make our batt*ry next? 
| Gar, I think, at the north gate; for there ſtand lords. 
Guan, And [I here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 
Tar. For aught I ſee, this city muſt be famiſh'd, 
Or with light ſkirmiſhes enſeebled. 
[Here they ſhoot, and ITE falls down, 
K 2 
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SAL. O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched ſinners. 

GAR. O Lord, have mercy on me, woful man. 

Tart. What chance is this, that ſuddenly hath croſt us > 
Speak, Saliſbury, at leaſt if thou canſt ſpeak, p 
How far*fſt thou, mirror of all mart al men? 
One of thy eyes and thy cheek's fide ſtruck off ! . 
Accurſed tow'r, accurſed fatal hand, 


That hath contriv'd this woeful tragedy ! 1 

In thirteen battles Saliſbury o' ercame: r 

Henry the fifth he firſt train'd to the wars. p. 
Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, *. 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. A 
Vet liv'ſt thou, Saliſbury ? tho' thy ſpeech doth fail, Cc 
One eye thou haſt to look to heav'n (or grace. Ar 
The ſun with one eye vieweth all the world. 

— Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 

If Saliſbury wants mercy at thy hands 

— Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it. Sc 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, haſt thou any life ? t 
Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to hm. c 
—0O Saliſd'ry, chear thy ſpirit with this comfort, 7 
Thou ſhalt not die, while Fa; 


— He beckons with his hand, and ſmiles on me, 
Av 
As who ſhould ſay, When I am dead and gone, 
Remember to avenge me on the French.“ 
Plantagenet, I will ; and, Nero-like, | 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn; 


Wretched ſhall France be only in my name. 
| [Here an alarm, and it thunders and lighten: And 


What ſtir is this ? what tumult's in the heav'ns? P 
Wheace cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head. 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd, 
A holy propheteſs new riſen up, 
Is come with a great power to raiſe the ſiege. 
[Here Saliſbury litteth himſelf up, and groans. 
Tau. Hear, hear, how dying Saliſbury doth groan ! ! 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd. 
Frenchmen, I'!] be a Saliſbury to you. 
Pucelle or Puſſel, Dauphin or Dog-fiſh, 
Your hearts I'll lamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. 
Convey brave Saliſbury into his tent, 
And then we'll try what daſtard Frenchmen dare. 
[Alarm. Exeunt bearing Sa!'{bury and 
Sir Thomas Gargrave out. 


4 


Ser Y R X. Here an alarm again; and Talbot purſueth 
the Dauphin, and driveth him; then enter Joan la Pu- 
celle, driving Engliſhmen before her. Then enter Talbot. 


Tat. Where is my ſtrength, my valour, and my force ? 
Our Engliſh troops retire, I cannot ſtay them. 
A woman, clad in armour, chaſeth them. 


Enter Pucelle. 


Here, here, ſhe comes. I'Il have a bout with thee ; 
Devil or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee, 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch; 
And ſtraitway give thy foul to him thou lerv't. 
Puc. Come, come, 'tis only 1, that muſt difgrace thee. 
[ They figlit: 
Tal. Heav'ns, can you ſuffer hell fo to prevail ? 
K 3 
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My breaſt I']! burſt with ſtraining of my courage, T 
And from my ſhoulders' crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
Pu c. Talbot, farewel, thy hour is not yet come, 
I muſt go victual Orleans, forthwith. 

[A ſhort alarm. Then enters the town with ſoldiers, 
O'ertake me if thou canſt, I ſcorn thy ſtrength. | 
Go, go, chear up thy hunger-ſtarved men. 

Help Saliſbury to make his teſtament. 
This day is ours, as many more ſhall be. Exit Pucelle. 
Ta. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel, 
] know not what I am, nor what I do, 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as the liſt, 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſfom ſtench, 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driv'n away. 
They call'd us for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs. 
Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. 
[A ſhort alar 


S 


Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 

Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 

Renounce your ſoil, give ſheep in lion's ſtead. f 

Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 

Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, 

As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. 
[Alarm. Here another ikirmit!. 

It will not be. Retire into your trenches; 

Vou all conſented unto Saliſbury's death, 

For none would ſtrike a ſtroke in his revenge. 

Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans. 

In ſpight of us, or aught that we could do, 

O, would I were to Cie with Saliſbury | 
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The ſhame hereof will make me hide my head, 
[Exit Talbot, 
Alarm, Retreat, Flouriſh, 


Scene XI. Enter on the wall, Pucelle, Dauphin, 
Reignier, Alanſon, and ſoldiers, 
Pvc. Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wolves ; 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word, 
Dav. Divineſt creature, bright Aſtrea's daughter, 
How ſhall I honour thee for this ſucceſs! 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ garden, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next, 
France, triumph in thy glorious propheteſs; 
Recover'd is the town of Orleans; 
More bleſſed hap did ne'er befal our ſtate. 
RIO. Why ring not out the bells throughout the town: 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonefires, 
And feaſt and banquet in the open ſtreets, 
To celebrate the joy, that God hath giv'n us. 
ALAx. All France will be replete with mirth and joy, 
When they ſhall hear how we have play'd the men. 
Dav. 'Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won, 
For which I will divide my crown with her, 
And all the prieſts and friars in my realm 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe, 
A ſtatelier pyramid to her Þil rear, 
Than Rhodope's, or Memphis? ever was! 
In memory of her, when ſhe is dead, 
Her aſhes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius, 
Tranſported ſhall be at high feſtivals, 
Beſore the kings and mx 4s France, 
4 
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No longer on St. Dennis will we cry, 

But Joan la Pucelle ſhall be France's ſaint. 

Come in, and let us banquet royally, i 

After this golden day of victory. [Flouriſh. Exeunt. 


ACT IN BCENE I 


Before OR LI AWS. 
Enter a Serjeant of a band, with two Centinels. 


SERJEANT. 


IRS, take your places, and be vigilant, 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
Cen. Serjeant, you ſhall, {Exit Serjeant.] Thus are 
poor ſervitors, 
When others ſleep upon their quiet beds, 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, raia, and cold. 


Enter Talbot, Bedford, and Burgundy, with ſcaling ladders. 
Their drums beating a dead march. 


Tai. Lord Regent, and redoubted Burgundy,” 
By whoſe approach the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy are friends to us 
This happy night the Frenchmen are ſecure, 
Having all day carous'd and banquetted, 
Embrace we then this opportunity, 
As fitting beſt to quittance their deceit, 
Contriv'd by art and baleful ſorcery. 
Bep. Coward of France! how much he wrongs his fame, 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
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To join with witches and the help of hell ! 
Bux. Traitors have never other company. 
But what's that Pucelle, whom they term ſo pure? 
Tat. A maid ? they ſay. 
BED. A maid? and be ſo martial? 
Bux. Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long! 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French 
She carry armour as ſhe hath begun. 
Tart. Well, let them practice and converſe with ſpirits; 
God is our fortreſs, in whoſe conqu'ring name 
Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks. 
BZD. Aſcend, brave Talbot, we will follow thee, 
Tar, Not all together; better far I gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways, 
That if it chance the one of us do fail, | 
The other yet may riſe againſt their force, 
BED. Agreed; Ft to yon corner. 
Bux, And I to this, 
Tar. And here will Talbot mount, or make his grave. 
Now, Saliſbury ! for thee, and for the right 
Of Engliſh Henry, ſhall this night appear 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 


CexnT. [within] Arm, arm; the enemy doth make 


aſſault. 


[The Engliſh, ſcaling the * cry, St. dne F 


A Talbot ! 


SEN E II. The French leap o'er the walls in their 
ſhirts. Enter ſeveral ways, Baſtard, Alanſon, Reignier, 


half ready and half unready. 


ALAN. How now, my lords? what, all unready ſo ? 
BasT, Unready ? ay, and glad we ſcap'd ſo well. 
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Rx1G. Twas time, I trow, to wake and leave our vols; 


Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 

ALan. Of all exploits, fince firſt I follow'd , 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize | 
More venturous, or deſperate than this. 

Bas r. I think, this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 

REC. If not of hell, the heav'ns ſure favour him. 

ALAN, Here cometh Charles, I marvel how he ſped, 


Enter Charles and Joan. 


BasT., Tut! holy Joan was his defenſive guard. 
CnAR. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame? 
Didſt thou at firſt, to flatter us withal, | 
Make us partakers of a little gain; 
That now our loſs might be ten times ſo much ? 
Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend ? 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping or waking, muſt I ſtill prevail? 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ? 
Improvident ſoldiers ! had your watch been good, 
This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n. 
CAR. Duke of Alanſon, this was your default, 
That being captain of the watch to night, 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 
ALAN, Had all your quarters been as ſafely kept, 
As that whereof I had the government; 
We had not been thus ſhamefully — 
BAS T. Mine was ſecure, 
RE ICG. And ſo was mine, my lord. 
CnAx. And for myſelf, moſt part of all this night, 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employ d in paſſing to and fro, 
About relieving of the centinels, 
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Then how, or which way, ſhould they firſt break in? 
pu c. Queſtion, my lords, no further of the caſe, 
How, or which way; *tis ſure they found ſome part 
But weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 
And now there reſts no other ſhift but this, 
To gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſperſt, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. [Exeunt, 


scan II. Within the walls of Orleans. 


Alarm. Enter a ſoldier crying, a Talbot! a Talbot ! they 
fly, leaving their cloaths behind. 


Sol, I'll be fo bold to take what they have left. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword, 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, 
Uſing no other weapon but his name. (Exit. 


Enter Talbot, Bedford, and Burgundy. 


Bro. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here found retreat, and ceaſe our hot purſuit. [Retreat. 
Tar. Bring forth the body of old Saliſbury, 
And here advance it in the market place, 
The middle centre of this curſed town. 
Now have I pay'd my vow unto his ſoul, 
For ev'ry drop of blood was drawa from him, 
There have at leaſt five Frenchmen dy'd to-night. 
And that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, 
Within their chiefeſt temple I'll ere& 
A tomb, wherein his corps ſhall be interr'd, 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engray'd the ſack of Orleans, 
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The treach'rous manner of this mournful death, 
And what à terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody maſſacre, 
I muſe, we met not with the Dauphin's grace, 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joaa of Arc, 
Nor any of his falſe confederates. 

BD. Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight begab, 
Rous'd on a ſudden from their drowſy beds, 
They did amongft the troops of armed men 
Leap o'er the walls, for refuge in the field. 

Bur. Myſelf, as far I could well diſcern 
For ſmoak and duſky vapours of the night, 
Am ſure, I ſcar'd the dauphin and his trull, 
When, arm in arm, they both came ſwiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle doves, 
That could not live afunder day or night. 
After that things are ſet in order bere, 
We'll follow them with all the pow'r we have. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Mass. All hail, my lords. Which of this 'prince)y 


train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of France ? 
Tal. Here is the Talbot, who would ſpeak with him 

Mess. The virtuous lady, counteſs of Auvergne, 
With modeſty, admiring thy renown, 
By me intrea!s, great lord, thou wouldſt vouchſafe 
To viſit her poor caſtle where the lies; 
That ſhe may boaſt ſhe hath beheld the man, 
Whoſe glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bus. Is it ev'n fo ? nev, then, [ ſee, our wars 
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Will turn into a peaceful comick ſport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. 
You can't, my lord, deſpiſe her gentle ſuit. 
Tal. Ne'er truſt me then; for when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd : 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks; 
And in ſubmiſſion will attend on her. 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 
Bzp. No, truly, that is more than manners will; 
And I have heard it faid, unbidden gueſts 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. 
Tar. Well then, alone, fince there's no remedy, 
mean to prove this lady's ccurteſy, 
Come hither, captain. {whiſpers.] —— You _ my 
mind. 
Car. I do my lord, and mean accordingly. caches. 


Scxwe IV. The counteſs of Auvergne's caſtle. 
Enter the Counteſs and her Porter. 
Coun, Porter, remember what I gave in charge ! 
And, when you've done fo, bring the keys to me. 


Pox. Madam, I will. [Exit, 1 
Coun, The plat is laid. If all things fall out right 14 
I ſhall as famous be by this exploit . 


As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus death. h 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, | 
And his atchievements of no leſs account. 

Fain would mine eyes be witneſs with mine ears, 
To give their cenſure of theſe rare reports. 


Enter Meſſenger and Talbot. 
Mess. Madam, according as your ladyſhip 
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By meſſage crav'd, ſo is lord Talbot come. 
Coun. And he is welcome. What! is this the man? 
Mrss. Madam, it is. 
Cox. [as muſing] Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 
I ſee, report is fabulous and falſe; 
I thought, I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules ; 
A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 
And large proportion of his ſtrong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a ſilly dwarf. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled ſhrimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. 
TAL. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you; 
But ſince your ladyſhip is not at leiſure, 
I'll fort ſome other time to viſit you. 
Coun. What means he now? Go aſk him, whithe 
he goes. | 
Mess. Stay, my lord Talbot; for my lady craves, 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
Tat. Marry, for that ſhe's in a wrong belief, 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here. 


Enter Porter with keys. 


Coun. If thou be he, then thou art priſoner. 
TAL. Pris'ner? to whom? 
Cov x. To me, blood-thirſty lord, 
And for that cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe. 
Long time thy ſhadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs, 
But now the ſubſtance ſhall endure the like, 
And I will chain theſe legs and arms of thine, 
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That haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Waſted our country, lain our citizens, 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. 
Tar. Ha, ha, ha. 
Coun. Laugheſt thou, wretch ? thy mirth ſhall turn te 
moan. 
Tal. I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip fo fond, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. 
Coun, Why? art not thou the man? 
Tar. I am, indeed. 
Coun. Then have I ſubſtance too. 
Tar. No, no, I am but ſhadow of myſelf, 
You are deceiv'd; my ſubſtance is not here 
For what you ſee, is but the ſmalleſt part 
And leaft proportion of humanity. 
| tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
lt is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. 
Coun. This is a riddling merchant for the nonce, 
He will be here, and yet he is not here; 
Now can theſe contrarieties agree ? 
Tar. That will I ſhew you preſently. 


Winds his horn; drums ſtrike up; a peal of ordnance. 
Enter ſoldiers. 


How ſay you, madam ? are you now perſuaded, 
That Talbot is but ſhadow of himſelf ? 

| Theſe are his ſubſtance, ſinews, arms and ſtrength, 
With which he yoaketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 

And in a moment makes them deſolate, 
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Coun. Victorious Talbot, pardon roy abuſe ; 
I find, thou art no lefs than fame hath bruited, 
And more than may be gather'd by thy ſhape. 
Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath, 
For, I am ſorry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 
TAL. Be not difmay'd, fair lady; nor miſceattrue 
The mind of Talbot, as you did miſtake 
The outward compoſition of his body. 
What you have done, hath not offended me, 
Nor other ſatisfaction do I crave, 
But only with your patience that we may 
Taſte of your wine, and fee what cates you have; 
For ſoldiers' ſtomachs always ferve them well, 
Coun. With all my heart, and think me honoured 
To feaſt ſo great a warrior in my houſe. [Exevnt. 


Sonn r V. Changes to London, in the Temple 
| garden. 
Prax. Great lords and gentlemen, what means thi; 


filence ? 

Dare no man anſwer in a caſe of truth? 

Sur. Within the temple-hall we were too loud, 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Pran. Then fay at once, if I maintain'd the truth; 
And was not wrangling Somerſet in th' error? 

Sur. Faith, I have been a truant in the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the law unto my will. 

Som. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then betwer 
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Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two blades which bears the better temper, 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt, 
Between two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 
I have perhaps, ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment; 
But in theſe nice ſharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiſer than a daw. 
PLan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
Sou. And on my fide it is ſo well apparell'd, 
So clear, ſo ſhining, and fo evident, 
That it will glimmer thro” a blind man's eye. 
Plan, Since you are tongue-ty'd, and ſo loth te 
ſpeak, 
ln dumb ſignificants proclaim your thoughts. 
Let him, that is a true-born gentleman, 
| And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he ſuppoſe that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me. 
Sou. Let him that is no coward, and no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red roſe from off this thorn with me. 
WAE. I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of baſe infinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. 
Sur. I pluck this red roſe with young Somerſet, 
And fay, withal, I think, he held the right. 
VII. Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck no more, 
Till you conclude, that he upon whoſe ſide 
The feweſt roſes are cropt from the tree, 
Vol, IV, L 
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Shall yield the other in the right opinion. > L 
Som. Good maſter Vernon, it is well objected; While 
If I have feweſt, I ſubſcribe in filence. * 
PLAN. And I. | 
Ver. Then for the truth and plainneſs of the cale, That 
I pluck this pale and maiden bloſſom here, | Where 
Giving my verdict on the white role fide. Þ., 
Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off, 18 
Leſt, bleeding, you do paint the white roſe red; * 
And fall on my ſide ſo againſt your will. Pr a 
Ver, If I; my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion ſhall be ſurgeon to my hurt; Sox. 
And keep me on the fide, where ſtill I am, Som, 
Som. Well, well, come on; who elle ? We gra 
Law. Unleſs my ſtudy and my books be falle, Wat 
The argument, you held, was wrong in you 
| [To Somerſe. His gra 
In ſign whereof I plack a white roſe too, Third ſ. 
PLAN. Now, Somerſet, where is your argument? Spring e 
Sou. Here in my ſcabbard, meditating that PLAs 
Shall dye your white roſe to a bloody red. Or durſt 
PLavn. Mean time your cheeks do counterfeit ou Sour. 
roſes On any | 
For pale they look with ſear, as witneſſing Was not 
The truth on our fide. Por treat 
Som. No, Plantaganet, And by 
Tis not for fear, but anger, that thy checks, Corrupte 
Bluſh for pure ſhame to counterteit our roles ; His treſp 
And yet thy tongue will not confels thy error. And, till 
PLAN. Hath not thy roſe a canker, Somerſet ? Play, 
Sow. Hath not thy roſe a thorn, Plantagenet“ Condemr 


\nd that 
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Py av. Ay, ſharp and piercing to maintain his truth; 
Whiles thy conſuming canker eats his falſhood. | 
Som. Well, I'll find friends to wear my bleeding 
roſes, 
That ſhall maintain what I have nid is true, 
Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen. 
Pl AN. Now by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
! ſcorn thee and thy faſhion, peeviſh boy. 
Sur. Turn not thy ſcorns this way, Plantagenet. 
Pran. Proud Pool, I will; and ſcorn both him and 
6 
Sur. [Il turn my part thereof into thy throat. 
Som. Away, away, good William de la Pool! 
We grace the yeoman by converſing with him. 
War. Now, by God's will, thou wrong'ſt him, Somer- 
ſet, | 
His grandfather was Lyonel Duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward King of England; 
dpring creſtleſs yeomen from ſo deep a root ? 
PLax, He bears him on the place's privilege, 
Or durſt not for his craven heart, ſay thus, 
Som. By him that made me, I'll maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Chriſtendom. 
Was not thy father, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
For treaſon headed in our late king's days ? 
And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted. 
Corrupted and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His treſpaſs yet lives guilty in thy blood; 
And, till thou be reſtor'd thou art a yeoman. 
PLAx. My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemn'd to die for treaſon, but no traitor; 
\nd that I' prove on better men than Somerſet, 
L 2 
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Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 

For your partaker Pool, and you yourſelf, 

PIt note you in my book of memory, 

To ſcourge you for this apprehenſion ; 

Look to it well and ſay, you are well warn'd. 
Som. Ah, thou ſhalt find us ready for thee ſtill, 

And know us by theſe colours for thy foes ; 

For theſe my friends, in fpite of thee ſhall wear. 
PLAN. And by my foul, this pale and angry roſe, 


As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate, 


Will 1 for ever and my faction wear; 
Until it wither with me to my grave, 


Or flouriſh to the height of my degree. 
Sur. Go forward and be choak'd with thy ambition : 


And fo farewell, until I meet thee next. (Exit, 
Sou. Have with thee, Pool: farewell, ambitious Rich- 
ard. (Exit, 


PlAx. How I am brav'd, and muſt perforce endure it! 
War. This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next Parliament, 
Call'd for the truce of Wincheſter and Glo'ſter, 
And if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 
Mean time, in ſignal of my love to thee, 
Againſt proud Somerſet and William Pool, 
Will I upon thy party wear this role. 
And here I prophecy ; this brawl to day, 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple-garden, 
Shall ſend, between the red roſe and the white, 
A thouſand ſouls to death and deadly night. 
PLAN. Good maſter Vernon, I am bound to yon; 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flow'r, 
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VsR. In your behalf ſtill will I wear the ſame. 
LawYER. And fo will I. 
Plan. Thanks, gentle fir. 

Come let us four to dinner; I dare ſay, 

This quarrel will drink blood another day, [Exeunt. 


ScEenEg VI. A PRISO N. 
Enter Mortimer, brought in a chair, and jailors, 


Mos. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf. 
Ev'n like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long impriſonment : 
And theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 
Neſtor-like aged in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
Theſe eyes, like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 1 
Weak ſhoulders over-born with burd'ning grief, 


And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. 

Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs lay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, j 
Swiſt-winged with deſire to get a grave; . 


As witting, I no other comſort have. 
But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come? 
Krrr. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come; 
We ſent unto the temple, to his chamber, 
And anſwer was return'd that he will come. 
Mor. Enough; my ſoul then ſhall be ſatisfy'd. 
Poor gentleman, his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Before whole glory I was great in arms, 
L 3 
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This loathſom ſequeſtration have I had; 

And ev'n ſince then hath Richard been obſcur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance ; | 
But now the arbitrator of deſpairs, 

Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 
I would, his troubles likewiſe were expir'd, 
That fo he might recover what was loſt, 


Enter Richard Plantagenet. 


KEY. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 
Mos. Richard Plantagenet, my friend? Is he come? 
PLAN. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, 
Your nephew, late deſpiſed Richard, comes. 
Mon. Direct mine arms, I may embrace bis neck, 
And in his boſom ſpend my lateſt gafp. 
Oh, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiſs. 
And now declare, ſweet ſtem from Yorks great ſtock, 
Why didſt thou ſay of late thou wert deſpie'd > 
Pr av. Firſt, lean thine aged back againſt mine arm, 
And in that eaſe Þ Il tel] thee my diſeaſe. 
This day, in argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me, 
Amongſt which terms he us'd his laviſh tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father's death, 
Which obloquy ſet bars before my tongue 
Elſe with the like I had requited him. 
Therefore, good uncle, for my father's ſake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 
Ard for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father Earl of Cambridge loſt his head. 
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Mor. This cauſe, fair nephew, that impriſon'd me, 
And hath detain'd me all my flow'ring youth 
Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine, 
Was curſed inſtrument of his deceaſe. 

PLAN. Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, 
For I am ignorant and cannot gueſs. | 

Mos, I will, if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not, ere my tale be done, 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his couſin Richard, Edward's ſon 
The firſt begotten, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward King, the third of that deſcent. 
During whoſe reign the Percies of the north, 
Finding his uſurpation molt unjuſt, 1 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 
The reaſon mov'd theſe warlike lords to this, 
Was, for that young king Richard thus remov'd, 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body, | 
] was the next by birth and parentage, 
For by my mother I derived am | 
From Lyonel duke of Clarence, the third ſon a 
To the third Edward; whereas Bolingbroke J 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but che fourth of that heroick line. 
But mark; as in this haughty great attempt 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir; 
I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. 
Long alter this, when Henry the fiſth 
After his father Bolingbroke did reign; 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge, then deriv'd 
Prom famous Edmund Langley, duke of York, 
Marry ing my ſiſter, that thy mother was; 
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Again in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-enſtall me in the diadem : 
But as the reſt fo fell that noble earl, 
And was beheaded, Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title reſted, were ſuppreſt. 
PLAN. Of which, my lord, your honour is the laſt. 
Mor. True; and thou ſeeſt, that I no iſſue have; 
And that my fainting words do warrant death. 
Thou art my heir. The reſt I wiſh thee gather; 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. 
PLAx. Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with me; 
But yet, methinks, my father's execution 
Was nothing leſs than bloody tyranny. 
Mok. With ſilence, nephew, be thou politick ; 
Strong-fixed is the houſe of Lancaſter, 
And like a mountain, not to be remov'd. 
But now thy uncle is removing hence, 
As princes do their courts when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a fettled place. 
Pr Ax. O uncle, would ſome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age 
Mogx. Thou doſt then wrong me, as that flaught'rer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou ſorrow for my good; 
Only give order for my funeral. 
And ſo farewel ; and fair be all thy hopes, 
And proſp'rous be thy life, in peace and war! [Dies. 
PLAN. And peace, no war, befal thy parting ſoul ! 
In priſon haft thou ſpent a pilgrimage, 
And, like a hermit, over-paſt thy days. 
— Well; I will lock his counſel in my breaſt ; 
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And what I do imagine, let that reſt, 

Keepers, convey him hence; and I myſelf 
Will ſee his burial better than his life. 

Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. 
And for thoſe wrongs, thoſe bitter injuries, 
Which Somerſet hath offer'd to my houſe, 
doubt not but with honour to redreſs, 

And therefore haſte I to the parliament ; 
Either to be reſtored to my blood, | 
Or make my Ii] th*advantage of my good. (Exit. 


A CF; SCENE LI. 


The Parliament. 


Flouriſn. Enter king Henry, Exeter, Glouceſter, Win- 
cheſter, Warwick, Somerſet, Suffolk, and Richard Plan- 
tagenet. Glouceſter offers to put up a bill: Wincheſter 
ſnatches it, and tears it. | 


WINCHESTER, 


OM'ST thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd, 
Humphrey of Glo'ſter ? if thou can'ſt accuſe, 
Or aught intend'ſt to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention ſuddenly ; 
As I with ſudden and extemporal ſpeech 
Purpoſe to anſwer what thou canſt object. 
GLov, Preſumptuous prieſt, this place commands my 
patience, 5 
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Or thou ſhouldſt find thou haſt diſhonour'd me. 

Think not altho' in writing I prefer'd 

The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 

That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 

VERBATIM to rehearſe the method of my pen. 

No, prelate, ſuch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 

Thy lewd, peſtif*rous, and diſſentious pranks, 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. 

Thou art a moſt pernicious uſurer, 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſeems 

A man of thy profeſſion and degree. 

And for thy treach'ry, what's more maniteft ? 

In that thou laid'ſt a trap to take my lite, 

As well at London-bridge, as at the tower. 

Befide, I fear me, if thy thoughts were liſted, 

The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 

From envious malice of the ſwelling heart. 
WIV. Gloſter, I do defy thee. Lords, vouchſafe 

To give me hearing what I ſhall reply. 

If I were covetous, perverſe, ambitious, 

As he will have me, how am I ſo poor ? 

How haps it then, I ſeek not to advance 

Or raiſe myſelf, but keep my wonted calling ? 

And for diſſention, who preferreth peace 

More than I do except I be provok'd ? 

Ne, my good lords, it is riot that offends ; 

It is not that which hath incens'd the duke; 

It is, becauſe no one ſhould ſway but he, 

No one, but he, ſhou!d be about the king; 

And that engenders thunder in his breall, 
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And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth. 

But he ſhall know, I am as god 
GLov. As good? 

Thou baſtard of my grandfather ! 

Wir. Ay, lordly, fir ? for what are you, I pray, 
But one imperious in another's throne ? ö 

Groov. Am not I then protector, ſaucy prieſt? 

Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 

GLov. Yes, as an out-law in a caſtle keeps, 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. 

Wir. Unrev'rend Gloſter ! 

GLov. Thou art reverend 
Touching thy ſpiritual function, not thy life. 

Win. This Rome ſhall remedy. 

WAR. Roam thither then. 

Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear, 

WAR. Ay, ſee the biſhop be not over-borne. 

Som. Methinks, my lord ſhould be religious; 
And know the office that belongs to ſuch. 

Wax. Methinks, his lordſhip ſhould be humbler chen; 
It fitteth not a pre late ſo to plead. 

Som. Yes, when his holy ſtate is touch'd ſo near, 

Wax. State, holy or unhallow'd, what of that? 
Is not his grace protector to the king? 

Ricn. Plantagenet, I ſee, muſt hold his tongue; 
Left it be ſaid, © Speak, firrah, When you ſhould, 
* Muſt your bold verdi& enter talk with lords?“ 
Elſe would I have a fling at Wincheſter. 

K. Hen. Uncles of Glo'ſter and of Wincheſter; 
The ſpecial watchmen of our Engliſh weal, 
would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
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To join your hearts in love and amity. 
Oh, what a ſcandal is it to our crown, 
That two ſuch noble peers as ye ſhould jar! 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell 
Civil diſſenſion is a vip'rous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the common-wealth. 
[A naife within; Down with the tawny coats, 
K. Hex. What tumult's this? 
WAR. An uproar, I dare warrant, 
Begun thro' malice of the biſhop's men. 
[A noiſe again; Stones, ſtones, 


S EN II. Enter Mayor. 


May. Oh, my good lords, and virtuous Henry, 
Pity the city of London, pity us, 
The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And, banding themſelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt ſo faſt at one another's pates, - 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out; 
Our windows are-broke down in ev'ry ſtreet, 
And we fur fear compell'd to ſhut our ſhops. 


Enter men in ſkirmiſh with bloody pates. 
K. Hex. We charge you on allegiance to ourſelves, 
To hold your ſlaught' ring hands, and keep the peace. 
—Pray, uncle Glo'ſter, mitigate this ſtrife. 
1 Ser. Nay, if we be forbidden ſtones, we'll fall to ic 
with our teeth. 
2. SER. Do what ye dare, we are as reſolute. 
[Skirmiſh again. 
 GLov. You of my houſhoid, leave this peeviſh broil ; 
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And ſet this unaccuſtom'd fight aſide. 
3 Strv. My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
Juſt and upright, and for your royal birth 
Inferior to none but to his majeſty ; 
And ere that he will ſuffer ſuch a prince, 
So kind a father of the common- weal, 
To be diſgraced by an inkhorn mate, 
We, and our wives, and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies ſlaughter'd by thy foes. 
1SER, Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field, when we are dead, [Begin again, 
Gov. Stay, ſtay, I fay; 
And if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear awhile, 
K. HEN. O how this diſcord doth affli& my ſoul! 
Can you, my lord of Wincheſter, behold 
My ſighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who ſhould be pitiful, if you be not? 
Or who ſhould Rudy to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? 
War. My lord protector, yield; yield, Wincheſter, 
Except you mean with obſtinate repulſe 
To ſlay your ſovereign, and deſtroy the realm. 
Ye ſee, what miſchief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted thro' your enmity, 
Then be at peace, except ye thirſt for blood. 
Wi. He ſhall ſubmit, or I will never yield. 
Grov, Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop, 
Or I would ſee his heart out, ere the prieſt 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 
WaR. Behold, my lord of Wincheſter, the duke 


Hath baniſh'd moody diſcontented fury, 
* 
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As by his ſmoothed brows it doth appear. 
Why look you ſtill ſo ftern and tragical ? 
Grov. Here, Winchefter, I offer thee my hand. 
K. Hzx. Fy, uncle Beaufort ; I have heard you preach, 
That malice was a great and grievous fin, 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the ſame ? 
Wax. Sweet king ! the biſhop hath a kindly gird ! 
Por ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter, relent ; 
What, ſhall a child inſtruct you what to do? 
Win, Well, duke of Glo'ſter, I will yield to thee 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand, I give. 
Grov. Ay, but I fear me, with a hollow heart. 
See here, my friends and loving countrymen, 
This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves and all our followers. 
So help me God, as I diſſemble net 
Win. [ Afide.] So help me God, as I intend it not 
K. HN. O loving uncle, kind, kind duke of Glo'ſter, 
How joyful am I made by this contract 
—Away, my maſters, trouble us no more 
But join in friendſhip as your lords have done, 
ISzxzv. Content, In to the ſurgeon 8. 
2 SxRv. So will I. 
381. And I'll ſee what phyſick the tavern affords. + 
[Exeunt. 
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War. Accept this ſcrowl, moſt gracious ſovereign, 
Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majeſty, 

GLrou, Well urg'd, my lord of Warwick; for, ſweet 
An' if your grace mark ey'ry circumſtance, prince, 
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You have great reaſon to do Richard right : 
Eſpecially, for thoſe occaſions 
At Eltham-place I told your majeſty. 
K. Hen. And thoſe occaſions, uncle, were of force: 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleaſure is, 
That Richard be reſtored to his blood. 
Wax. Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, 
So ſhall his father's wrongs be recompens'd. 
Win. As will the reſt, ſo willeth Wincheſter, 
K. Hen, If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the houſe of York ; 
From w hence you ſpring by lineal deſcent. 
Ric. Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 
And faithful ſervice, till the point of death. 
K. HEN. Stoop, then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot. 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. 
Riſe, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 
And riſe created princely duke of York. 
Ri cn. And ſo thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall! 
And as my duty ſprings, ſo periſh they, 
That grudge one thought againſt your majeſty ! 
ALL. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of Vork 
Som. Periſh, baſe prince, ignoble duke of Vork 
[ Aſide. 
GLov. Now will it beſt avail your majeſty 
To croſs the ſeas, and to be crown'd in France: 
The preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 
As it difanimates his enemies. 
K. H v. When Glo'ſter ſays the word, king Henry goes; 
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For friendly counſel cuts off many foes. 


Gro. Your ſhips already are in readineſs. F[Exeunt, 
Manent Exeter. 
Exe. Ay, we may march in England or in France, 

Not ſeeing. what is likely to enſue; 

This late diſſention, grown betwixt the peers, 

Burns under feigned aſhes of forg'd love; 

And will at laſt break out into a flame, 

As feſter'd members rot but by degrees, 

Till bones and fleſh, and finews, fall away; 

So will this baſe and envious diſcord breed. 

And now I fear that fatal prophecy, 

Which in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 

Was in the mouth of every ſucking babe; 

That Henry born at Monmouth, ſhould win all: 

And Henry born at Windſor, ſhould loſe all; 

Which is ſo plain, that Exeter doth wiſh, 

His days may finith ere that hapleſs time. 


S nN IV. Changes to Roan in France, 


Enter Joan la Pucelle diſguis'd, and four ſoldiers with ſacks 
upon their backs. 


pu c. Theſe are the city gates, the gates of Roan, 
Thro? which our policy muſt make a breach. 
Take heed, be vary, how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar fort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their corn. 
If we have entrance (as I hope we ſhall) 
And that we find the ſlothful watch but weak, 
PII by a ſign give notice to our friends, 
That Charles the dauphin may encounter them. 
SoL, Our ſacks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city, 
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And we be lords and rulers over Roan ; | 
Therefore we'll knock. | [Knocks. 
Waren. Qui va la??? 214 
Pv c. © Paiſans, pauvres gens de France.“ 
Poor market - ſolke, that come to ſell their corn. 
WaTcH. Enter, go in, the market-hell i is rung. 
pu c. Now, Roan, I'll ſhake thy bulwatks to the ground. 
'» © [Exeunt. 
Enter Dauphin, Baſtard, 450 Alanſoñ. 
Dau. St. Dennis bleſs this happy ſtratagem 
And once again we'll ſleep ſecure in Roan. 
BasT. Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practiſants: 
Now ſhe is there, how will ſhe ſpecify 
Where is the beſt and ſafeſt paſſage in ? 
Re1G. By thruſting out a torch from yonder tow't 
Which, once diſcern'd, ſhews that her meaning is, 
No way to. that for weakneſs which ſhe enter'd. 


Enter Joan la Pucelle on the top, thruſting out a torch 
burning. 
Puc, Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Roan unto her countrymen ; 
But burning fatal to the Talbotites. 
BasT. See, noble Charles, the beacon of our friend, 
The burning torch, in yonder tutret ſtands. | 
Dau. Now ſhines it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes. | 
Re1G. Deſer no time, delays have dangerons ends} ; 
Enter and cry, the Dauphin ! preſently, 
And then do execution on the watch. 
[An alarm; Talbot in an excurſion. 
rat. France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 
Vol, IV, N - 
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If Talbot but ſurvive thy treachery, 


Pucelle, that witch, that damned ſorcereſs, 
Hath wrought this belliſh milchief unawares. | 
That hardly we eſcap'd the pride of Prance. Exit. . 
SCENE V. An alarm: Excurſions. Bedford brought 

in, ſick, in a chair. Enter Talbot and Burgundy, with- 

out; within, Joan la Pucelle, Dauphin, Baſtard, and Li 

Alanſon, on the walls. Ar 


Pu c. Good morrow, gallants, want ye corn for bread ? 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will faſt, 
Before he'll buy again at ſuch a rate. 
"Twas full of darnal ; do you like the taſte ? 
Bu x G. Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan ! 
I truſt, ere long, to choak thee with thine own, 
And make thee curſe the harveſt of that corn. 
Da v. Your grace may ſtarve, perhaps, before that time. 
BD. Oh let not words, but deeds, revenge this treaſon ! 
Pu c. What wilt you do, good grey-beard? break a lance, 
And run a tilt at death within a chair ? 
TAL. Foul fend of France, and hag of all deſpight, 
Incompaſs'd with thy luſtful paramours, 
Becomes it thee to taunt this valiant age, 
And twit with cowardiſe a man half dead? 
Damſel, Fl have a bout with you again, 
Or elſe let Talbot periſh with his ſhame. 
Pu c. Are you ſo hot? yet, Pucelle, hold thy peace; 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow. | 
[Talbot and the reſt whiſper together in council. 
God ſpeed the parliament ! who ſhall be the ſpeaker ? 
Tat. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field! 
Pu L. Belike, your lordſhip takes us then for fools, 
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To try if that our own be ours, or no.” 

Tal. I ſpeak not to that railing Hecate, 

But unto thee, Alanſon, and the reſt. 

Will ye, like ſoldiers, come and fight it out ? f 
ALAx. Seignior, no. | 
TAL. Seignior, hang.———Baſe muleteers of France 

Like peaſant foot-boys do they keep the walls, g 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Poe. Captains, away, let's get us from the walls, 

For Talbot means no goodneſs by his looks. 

God be wi' you, my lord: we came, fir, but to tell you 

That we are here, | (Exeunt from the walls. 
Tar, And there will we be too, ere it be long, 

Or elſe reproach be Talbot's greateſt fame | 

Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy houſe, 

Prick'd on by publick wrongs ſuſtain'd in France, 

Either to get the town again, or die, | 

And I, as ſure as Engliſh Henry lives, 

And as his father here was conqueror, 

As ſure as in this late-betrayed town 

Great Cox RDELIOx's heart was buried, 

80 fure I ſwear, to get the town, or die. 

Bux. My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 
Tal. But ere we go, regard this dying prince, 

The valiant duke of Bedford. Come, my lord, 

We will beſtow you in ſome better place : 

Fitter for ſickneſs, and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not ſo diſhonour me; 

Here I will fit before the walls of Roan, 

And will be partner of your weal and woe. 

Bu xo. Couragious Bedford, let us now perſuade yor!, 
Bup. Not to be gone ſrom hence; for once I read, 
M 2 
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That ſtout Pendragon, in his litter ſick, 

Came to the field, and vanquiſhed his foes. 
Methinks, I ſhould revive the ſoldiers' hearts ; 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. 

TAL. Undaunted ſpirit in a dying breaſt ! 
Then be it ſo, Heay'ns keep old Bedford fafe ! 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 

But gather we our forccs out of hand, 


And ſet upon our boaſting enemy. {Exie. 
An alarm: excurſions. Enter fir John Faſtolſe, and 4 
captain. 


Car. Whither away; fir John Faſtolfe, in ſuch hafte ? 
FasT. Whither away? to ſave myſelf by flight. 


We are like to have the overthrow again. 
Car. What! will you fly; and leave Lord Talbot ? 
PFasT, Ay, all the Talbots in the world to ſave my life. 
£ (Exit, 


Car. Cowardly knight, ill fortune follow thee ! [Exit 


Retreat: excurſions. Pucelle, Alanſon, and Dauphin fly. 


Bep. Now, quiet ſoul, depart, when heav'a ſhall pleaſs, 
For I have ſeen our enemies“ overthrow. 


What is the truſt or ſtrength of fooliſh man > 
They, that of late were daring with their ſcoffs, 


Are glad and fain by flight to ſave themſelves. 
[Dies, and is carried off in his chair 


Scene VI. Within the walls of Roan. 


An alarm : Enter Talbot, Burgundy, and the reſt. 
TAL. Loſt and recover'd in a day again ! 
This is a double honout; Burgundy ; 
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Vet he av'ns have glory for this victory 
BV ROG. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inſhrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monuments. 
TAL. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle now? 
I think, her old familiar is aſleep. 
Now where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his glikes ? 
What, all a-mort? Roan hangs her head for grief; 
That ſuch a valiant company are fled. | 
Now we will take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein ſome expert officers, 
And then depart to Paris to the king; 
For there young Henry with his nobles lies. 
BURG. What wills lord Talbot, pleaſeth Burgundy. 
Tar. But yet-before we go, let's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd ; 
But ſee his exequies fulfil'd in Roan. 
A braver ſoldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never ſway in court. 
But kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die, 


For that's the end of human miſery. 18 [Exeure, 
S ENA VII. Enter Dauphin, Baſtard, Alanſon, and 
Joan la Pucelle. 


Pu c. Diſmay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Roan is ſo recovered. 
Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, 
For things that are not to be remedy'd. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while: 


And, like a Peacock, ſweep along his tail, 


We'll pull his plumes and take away his train, 
| 2 4 
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If Dauphin and the reſt. will be but rul'd. 
Dav. We have been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no difidence, —» 
One ſudden foil ſha} never breed diſtruſt. 
BasT. Search out thy wit for ſecret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 
ALAan. We'll ſet thy ſtatue in ſome holy place, St 
And have thee reverenc'd like a bleſſed ſaint. 
Employ thee then, ſweet virgin, for our good. 
Pu c. Then thys-4. muſt be, this doth Joan deviſe 
By fair perſuaſions mixt with ſugar d words, + 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy. 
To leave the Talbot, and to ſollow us. 
Dav. Ay, marry, ſweeting, if we could do chat, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 
Nor ſhall that nation boaſt it ſo with us,, 
But be extirped from our provinces. 
ALAan. For ever ſhould they be expuls'd from France, . 
And not have title of an earldom here. 
Pvc. Your hanours ſhall perceive;how I will work, 


To briag this matter to the wiſhed end. ¶ Drum beats afar off. Ret 

Hark, by the ſound of drum, you may perceive Anc 

Their powers'afe marching unto Paris-ward. B 

[Here beat an Engliſh march, Or 1 

There goes the Talbot with bis colours fpread, P 

And all the troops of Engliſh aſter him, LF rench march. Dou 

Now, in the rereward, comes the duke and his, Whe 
Fortune in favour, makes h m lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. 

[Trurapets ſound a parley. And 

S EAN E VIII. Enter the duke of Burgundy marching. Whe 


Dau. A parley with the duke of Burgundy.— And 
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Bux G. Who craves a parley with Burgundy ? 
Pu c. The princely Charles of France, thy countryman. 
Bux. What ſay'ſt thou, Charles? for I am marching 
hence. 
Da v. Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with thy words. 
Puc, Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France 
Stay, let thy humble band-maid ſpeak to thee. 
Bux. Speak on, but be not over-tedious. 
Po c. Look on thy country, look on fertile France; 
And ſee the cities, and the towas defac'd, 
By waſting ruin of the cruel foe. 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth cloſe his tender dying eyes ; 
See, ſee the pining malady of France. 
Behold the wounds, the moſt unnat'ral wounds, 
Which thou thyſelf haſt giv'n her woeful breaſt. - 
Oh, turn thy edged ſword-another way ; 
Strike thoſe that hurt; and hurt not thoſe that help: 
One drop of bload, drawn from thy coyntry's boſom, 
Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of common gore; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 
And waſh away thy country's ſtained ſpots. 
Bu RG. Either ſhe hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me ſuddenly relent. 
Po c. Beſides, all French and France exclaim on thee; 
Doubting thy birth, and lawful progeny. 
Whom join'ſt thou with, but with a lordly nation 
That will not truſt thee but for profit's ſake ? 
Whon Talbot hath ſet footing once in France, 
And faſhion'd thee that inſtrument of ill; 
Who then but Engliſh Henry will be lord, 
And thou be thruſt out like a fugitive ? 
M 4 
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Call we to mind, and mark but this for praof 2 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was not he in England priſoner ? 
But when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They ſet him free without his ranſom paid; 
In ſpight of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See then, thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen ; 
And join'ſt with them, will be thy ſlaughter- men 
Come, come, return; return, thou wand'ring lord; 
Charles, and the reſt will take thee in their arms. 

Bux G. I'm vanquiſh'd. Theſe haughty words of hers. 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-ſhot, 
And made me almoſt yield upon my knees. 
Forgive me, country, and ſweet countrymen ; 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace. 
My forces and my pow'r ate yours. 
So farewel, Talbot, I'll no longer truſt thee. 

Po c. Done like a Frenchman : turn, and turn again 

Dau. Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendſhip makes us 

freſh. a 

BasT. And doth beget new courage in our breaſts. 

ALAN, Pucelle bath bravely play'd her part in _ 
And doth deſerve a coronet of gold. 

Dav. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers : 

And ſeek how we may prejudice the foe. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IX. Changes to Pakis, 


Enter King Henry, Glouceſter, Wincheſter, York, Suffolk, 


Somerſet, Warwick, Exeter, &c. To them Talbot, with 
his ſoldiers. 


TAT. My g-acious prince and honourable peers, 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
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have a while giv'n truce unto my wars, 

To do my duty to my ſovereign. 

In ſign whereof, this arm, that hath reclaĩm'd 
To your obedience fifty fortreſſes, 

Twelve cities, and ſev'n walled towns of ſtrength, 
Beſide five hundred priloners of eſteem; 

Lets fall the ſword before your highneſs' feet: 
And with ſubmiflive loyalty of heart 

Aſcribes the glory of his conqueſt got, 

Firſt to my God, and next unto your grace, 

K. H xv. Is this the fam'd lord Talbot, uncle Glo'ſter, 
That hath been fo long reſident in France? 

GLov. Ves, if it pleaſe your majeſty, my liege. 

K. Hex. Welcome, brave captain, and victorious lord. 
When I was young, as yet I am not old, | 
do remember how my father ſaid, 

A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 

Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 

Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you taſted your reward, 

Or been reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks, 

Becauſe 'till now we never ſaw your face; 

Therefore ſtand up, and, for theſe good deſerts, 

We here create you earl of Shrewſbury, 

And in our coronation take your place. [Exeunt, 


Manent Vernon and Baſſet. 


Ver. Now, fir, to you that were ſo hot at ſea, 
Difgracing of theſe colours that I wear 
In honour of my noble lord of Vork; 
Darſt thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ft > 
Bas, Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
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The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord, the duke of Somerſet. 
VER. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 
Bas. Why, what is he ? as good a man as York. 
Ver, Hark ye; not ſo: in witneſs, take you that. 
[Strikes him, 
Bas. Villain, thou know'lt, the law of arms is ſuch, 
That, whoſo draws a ſword, *tis preſent death ; 
Or elſe this blow ſhould broach thy deareſt blood. 
But I'll unto his majeſty, and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong; 
When thou (halt fee, I'll meet thee to thy coſt. 
Ver. Well, miſcreant, I'll be there as ſoon as you; 
And, after, meet you ſooner than you would. [Exeunt, 


ACT JV. &CENE. I 


1 


Enter king Henry, Glouceſter, Wincheſter, York, Suffolk, 
Somerſet, Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, and governor of 


Paris. 
GLOUCESTER. 


ORD biſhop, ſet the crown upon his head, 
Wix. God ſave king Henry, of that name the ſixth ! 

GLov. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath, 
That you elect no other king but him; 
Eſteem none ſriends, but ſuch as are his friends; 
And none your ſoes, but ſuch as ſhall pretend 
Malicious practices againſt his ſtate, 
This ſhall ye do, ſo help you righteous God! 

Enter Faſtolfe. 
FAST. My gracious ſovereign, as I rode from Calais, 


SO %. .3 
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To haſte unto your coronation z 

A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 

Writ to your grace from th' duke of Burgundy, 
Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 

] vow'd, baſe knight, when 1 did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 

Which I have done; becauſe unworthiiy 

Thou waſt inſtalled in that high degree. 

Pardon, my princely Henry, and the reſt ; 

This da ſtard, at the battle of Poitiers, 

When but in all I was fix thouſand ſtrong, 

And that the French were almoſt ten to one, 

Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 

Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away. 

In which aſſault we loſt twelve hundred men; 

Myſelf and divers gentlemen beſide 

Were there ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoners. 

Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiſs; 

Or whether that ſuch cowards ought to wear 

This ornament of knighthood, yea or no? 
GLov. To ſay the truth, this fact was infamous, 

And ill beſeerning any common man; 

Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 
TAL. When firſt this order was ordain'd, my lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 

Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage 

Such as were grown to credit ly the wars; 

Not fearing death, nor ſhrinking for diſtreſs, 

But always reſolute in moſt extremes. 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 

Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 

Profaning this moſt honourable order; 
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And ſhould, If I were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 

K. Hx x. Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear'ſt thy doom; 
Be packing therefore, thou that waſt a knight ; 
Henceforth we baniſh thee on pain of death. [Ex. Faſt, 
And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. _ {tile ? 

GLov., What means his grace, that he hath chang'd his 
No more but plain and bluntly, * To the king.“ {[Reading. 
Hath he forgot, he is his ſovereign ? | 
Or doth this churlith ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will ? | 
What's here; I have upon eſpecial cauſe, [Rea 
* Mov'd with compaſſion of my country's wreck, | 
© Together with the pitiful complaints | 
Of ſuch as your oppreſſion feeds upon, 

« Forſaken your pernicious faction, 

„And join'd with Charles, the rightful king of France.” 
O monſtrous treachery | can this be fo ? 

That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There ſhould be found ſuch falſe diſſembling guile ? 

K. HEN. What doth my uncle Burgundy revolt? 

GLov. He doth, my lord, and is become your foe. 

K. HEN. Is that the worſt this letter doth contain? 

GLov. It is the worſt, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K. Hen. Why then, lord Talbot there ſhall talk with 
And give him chaſtiſement for this abuſe. (him, 
My lord, how ſay you, are you not content? 

Tat. Content, my liege? yes: but that I'm prevented, 
I ſhould have begg'd I might have been employ d. 
| K. Hex, Then gather ſtrength and march unto him ſtrait : 
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Let him perceive how ill we brook his treaſon, 
And what offence it is to flout his friends. 

Tar. I go, my lord, in heart deſiring ſtill | 
You may behold confuſion of your foes. [Exit Talbot. ; 


ScENE II. Enter Vernon and Baſſet. 


Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious ſovereign. 
Bas. And me, my lord; grant me the combat too. 
Youx. This is my ſervant ; hear him, noble prince. 
Som. And this is mine; ſweet Henry, favour him. 
K. HN. Be patient, lords, and give them leave to ſpeak 
— Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus exclaim ? 
And wherefore crave you combat ? and with whom ? 
Vzz. With him, my lord, for he hath done me wrong. 
Bas. And I with him, for he hath done me wrong. 
K. Hen. What is the wrong whereon you both complain ? 
Firſt let me know, and then I'll anſwer you. 
Bas. Crofling the ſea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear ; : 
Saying the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks ; 
When ſtubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain queſtion in the law, 
Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him; 
With other vile and ignominious terms. 
In contutation of which rude reproach, 
And in defence of my lord's worthineſs, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. | 
Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord; | 
For though he ſeem with forged quaint conceit 
To ſet a gloſs upon his bold intent, 
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Yet, know, my lord, I was provok'd by him; 

And he firſt took exceptions at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray*d the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 

'  Yorx. Will not this malice, Somerſet, be left? 

Sow. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will eut 
Though ne'er fo cunningly you ſmother it. 

K. Hen. Good lord! what madneſs rules in brainſick 
When, for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, ſmen! 
Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe ! 

Good couſins both of York and Somerſet, 

Quiet yourſelves, I pray, and be at peace. 

Vox x. Let this diſſention firſt be try'd by fight; 
And then your highneſs ſhall command a peace. 

Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 

York. There is my pledge; accept it, Somerſet. 

VER. Nay, let it reſt where it began at firſt. 

Bas. Confirm it ſo, mine honourable lord. 

G Lou. Confirm it ſo ?=Confotinded be your ſtrife, 
And periſh ye with your audacious prate; 
Preſumptuous vaſſals! are you not aſham'd 
With this immodeſt clamorous outrage 
| To trouble and diſturb the king and us? 

And you, my lords, methinks, you do not well 
To bear with their perverſe objections: 

Much leſs to take occafion from their mouths 
To raiſe a mutiny betwixt yourſelves : 

Let me perſuade you take à better courſe. 

Ex E. It grieves his highneſs. Good my lords, be friends, 

K. Hen. Come hither you, that would be combatants. 
Henceforth I charge you, as you love our favour, 
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Quite to forget this quarrel and the cauſe. 
—And you, my lords, remember where we are, 
In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation; 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 
And that within ourſelves we diſagree, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? 
Beſide, what infamy will there ariſe, 
When foreign princes ſhall be certify'd, 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility 
Deſtroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France ? 
O, think upon the conqueſt of my father, 
My tender years, and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, which was bought with blood. 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful ſtrife : 
I ſee no reaſon, if I wear this roſe, [Putting on a red roſe, 
That any one ſhould therefore be ſuſpicious 
I more incline to Somerſet, than York. 
Both are my kinſmen, and I love them both. 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 
Becauſe, forſooth, the king of Scots is crown'd. 
But your diſcretions better can perſuade 
Than I am able to inſtruct or teach, 
And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
So let us ſtill continue peace and love. 
Couſin of York, we inſtitute your grace 
To be our regent in theſe patts of France : 
And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot ; 
And, like true ſubjecte, ſons of your progenitors, 
Go chearfylly together, and digeſt 
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Your angry choler on your enemles. 

Ourſelf, my lord protector, and the reſt, 

After ſome reſpite, will return to Calais; 

From thence to England; where I hope ere long 
To be preſented by your victories, 

Wich Charles, Alanſon, and that trait'rous rout. 


[Flouriſh, Exeunt. 


 Manent York, Warwick, Exeter, and Vernon. 


War. My lord of York, I promiſe you the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. | 
Vox k. And ſo he did; but yet I like it not, 


In that he wears the badge of Somerſet. 
Waz. Tuſh, that was but his fancy, blame him not; 


I dare preſume, ſweet prince, he thought no harm. 
Yors. And, if I wis, he did. But let it reſt; 
Other affairs muſt now be managed. 


Manet Exeter. 


Ex. Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice: 
For had the paflicn of thy heart burſt out, 

I fear, we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils; 
Than yet can be imagin'd or ſuppos'd. 

But howſoe er, no ſimple man that ſees 

This jarring diſcord of nobility, 

This ſhould'ring of each other in the court, 

This factious bandying of their favourites; 

But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. 

"Tis much, when ſcepters are in children's hands 
But more, hen envy breeds unkind diviſion : 


There comes the ruin, there begins confuſion, Exit, 


[Exeunt. 
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Sein x Ul. Before the with f ee 


Enter Talbot with trumpets and drum. 


Tal. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, | 
[Sounds. 


Summon their general unto the wall. 


Enter general aloft. 
Engliſh John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England; 
And thus he would Open your city-gates, 
Be humbled to us, call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient ſubjeQs, 
And I'll withdraw me and my bloody pow'r, 
But if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire; 
Who in a moment even with the earth 
Shall lay your ſtately and air-braving tow'rs, 
f you forſake the offer of our love. 

Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody ſcourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 

On us thou canſt not enter, but by death 

For, I proteſt, we are well fortity'd ; 

And ſtrong enough to iſſue out and fight. 

f thou retire, the dauphin well appointed, 
Nands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee, 

0a either hand thee, there are ſquadrons pitch'd 
lo wall thee from the liberty of flight, 

aud no way canſt thou turn thee for redreſs, 

but death doth front thee with apparent ſpoil, 
And pale deſtruction meets thee in the face. 


Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament; 
Vo. IV, N 
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To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 

Lo! there thou ſtand'ſt, a breathing valiant man, 
Of an invincible, unconquer'd ſpirit : 

This is the lateſt glory of thy praiſe, 

That I thy enemy due thee withal ; 

For ere the glaſs, that now begins to run, 
Finiſh the proceſs of this ſandy hour, 


Theſe eyes, that ſee thee now well coloured, 1 
Shall ſee thee wither'd, bloody, pale and dead. T 
5 Drum afar off. B) 

Hark ! hark ! the dauphin's drum, a warning bell, ha 
| 


Sings heavy muſick to thy tim'rous ſoul ; 
And mine ſhall ring thy dire departure out. 
| | [Exit from the walls. 

- Tar. He fables not, I hear the enemy. 

Out, ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wiogs. 

O, negligent and heedleſs diſcipline ! 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale ? 

A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 

Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs, 

If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood; 

Not raſcal like to fall down with a pinch, 


But rather moody, mad, and deſp'rate ſtags, Lv, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel, Never 
And make the cowards ſtand aloof at bay. Spur te 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine, Who 
And they ſhall find dear deer of us, my friends. And he 

To Box 


God and St. George, Talbot, and England's right, 
Proſper our colours in this dangerous fight! [Exevnt. Elſe fa 
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Serv IV. Another part of France. 


Enter a meſſenger, that meets York. Enter York, with 
trumpet, and many ſoldiers, 


York. Are not the ſ peedy ſcouts return'd again, 

That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin ? 
Mess. They are return'd, my lord, and give it out 

That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his pow'r, 

To fight with Talbot; as he march'd along, 

By your eſpyals were diſcovered 

Two mightier troops than that the dauphin led,... 

Which Join'd with him, and made their march for Bourdeaux. 
Yor «. A plague upon that villain Somerſet, 

That thus delays my promiſed ſupply | 

Of horſemen, that were levied for this ſiege ! 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid, 

And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 

And cannot help the noble chevalier : 

God comfort him in his neceflity ! 


If he miſcarry, farewel wars in France, 


Enter fir William Lucy. 


Luc x. Thou princely leader of our Engliſh ſtrength, 
Never ſo needful on the earth of France, 
Spur to the reſcue of the noble Talbot; 
Who now is girdled with a waſte of iron, 
And hem'd about with grim deſtruction. 
To Bourdeaux, warlike duke; to Bourdeaux, York? 
Elſe farewel Talbot, France, and England's honour, 6 

Yorx, O God! that Somerſet, who in proud heart 
Doth ſtop my cornets, were in Talbot's place! 
v0 ſhould we ſave a valiant gentleman, 

N 3 
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By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 

Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep, 

That thus we die, while remils traitors ſleep. 
Lu cv. 0 ſend ſome ſuecour to the diſtreſs'd lord! 
Yorx. He dies, we loſe; I break my warlike word; 

We mourn, France ſmiles; we loſe, they daily get; 

All long of this vile traitor Somerſet. 
Lucy. Then God take mercy on brave Talbct's foul, 

And on his fon young John whom, two hours ſince, 

I met in travel towards his warlike father; 

This ſev'n years did not Talbot fee his ſon, 

And now they meet, where both their lives are done. 
Vonxk. Alas! what Joy ſhall noble Talbot have, 

To bid his young ſon welcome to his grave 

Away ! vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 

That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 

Lucy, farewel; no more my fortune can, 

But curſe the cauſe; I cannot aid the man. 

Maine, Bloys, Poitiers, and Tours are won away, 

Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. [Exit. 
Lucy. Thus while the vulture of ſedition 

Feeds in the boſom of ſuch great, commanders, 

Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs, 

The conquelts of our ſcarce cold conqueror ; 

That ever-living man of memory, 

Henry the fifth !—While they each other croſs, 

Lives, honours, ou and all, hurry to loſs, = [Exit, 


SCEN * V. Another part of France. 
Enter Somerſet with his army. 


Sou. It is too late; cannot ſend them now. 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 


# as 
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Too raſhly plotted; all our gen'ral force 
Might with a ſally of the very town 
Be buckled with. The over-daring Talbot 
Hath ſullied all his gloſs of former honour 
By this unheedful, deſp'rate, wild adventure. 
York ſet him on to fight and die in ſhame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name, 
Carr. Here is fir William Lucy, who with me 
Set ſrom our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 


Enter fir William Lucy. 


Som. How now, fir William, whether were you ſent, 
Lucy. Whither, my lord? from bought and ſold lord 
Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity, [Ta bot, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, | 
To beat aſſalling death from his weak legions. 
And while the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody ſweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
And in advantage ling'ring, looks for reſcue; 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with worthleſs emulation. 
Let not your private diſcord keep away 
The levied ſuccours that ſhould lend him aid; 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds. _ 
Orleans the Baſtard, Charles, and Burgundy, 
Alanſon, Reignier, compaſs him about 
And Talbot periſheth by your default. 
Som. York ſet him on, York ſhould have ſent him aid. 
Lvcy, And York as faſt upon your grace exc'aims ; 
Swearing, that you with-hold his levied hoſt, 
Collected for this expedition. 
N 3 
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Som. York lies; he might have ſent, and had the horſe; 
J owe him little duty and leſs love, | 
And take foul ſcorn to fawn on him by ſending. 

Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France 
Hath now entrapt the noble - minded Talbot; ; 
Never to England ſhall he bear his life, 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your ſtrife. 

Som. Come, go; I will diſpatch the horſemen ſtrait ; 
Within fix hours they will be at his aid. 
Lucy. Too late comes reſcue; he is ten, or lain, 

For fly he could not, if he would have fled, 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might.. 
Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then adieu 
Lv cY. His fame lives in the world, his ſhame in you. 
[Exeunt. 


Sc ESE VI. 17 field of battle near Bourdeaux. 


Enter Talbot and his ſon. 


TAL. O young John Talbot, I did ſend ſor thee 
To tutor thee in ſtratagems of war, 
That Talbot's name might be in thee reviy'd, 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, O malignant and ill-boding ſtars! 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death, 
A terrible and unavoided danger. 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my ſwiſteſt hotle; 
And I'll direct thee how thou ſhalt eſcape 
By ſudden flight. Come, dally not; begone. 

Jon w. Is my name Talbot? and am I your fon * 
And ſhall I iy? O! if you love my mother, 
Diſhonaur pot her honoutable name, 
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To make a baſtard and a ſlave of me. R 
The world will ſay, he is aot Talbot's blood 
That baſely fled, when noble Talbot Rood, 
TAL. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be ſlain. 
Jon x. He that flies ſo, will ne er return again. 
TAL. If we both ftay, we are both ſure to die. 
Jon x. Then let me ſtay, and, father, do you fly; 
Your loſs is great, fo your regard ſhould be, 
My worth unknown, no Jeſs is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boaſt, 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are loſt, 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won, 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done ; 
You fled for vantage, ev'ry one will ſwear, 
But if I bow, they'll ſay, it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever 1 will tay, 
If the firſt hour 1 ſhrink, and run away, 
Here, on my Knee, 1 beg mortality, 
Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy, 
TAL. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb? 
Jon x. Ay, rather than I'll ſhame my mother's womb, 
Tar. Upon my bleſſing, I command thee go. 
Jon x. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 
Tat. Part of thy father may be ſav'd in thee. 
Jon x. No part of him, but will be ſhame in me. 
TAT. Thou never hadft renown, nor canſt not loſe it. 
Jon x. Ves, your renowned name; ſhall flight abuſe it? 
Tar. Thy father's charge ſhall clear thee from that ſtain, 
Jon x. You cannot witneſs for me, being ſlain. 
If death be ſo apparent, then both fly. 
Tar. And leave my followers here to fight and die? 
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Jon x. And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch blame? 
No more can I be ſever'd from your fide, 
Than can yourſelf yourſelf in twain divide; 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I, 
For live I will not, if my father die. 
Tar. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. 
Come, fide by fide, together live and die; 


And ſoul with ſoul from France to heaven fly. [Exeunt, 


Alarm, Excurſions, wherein Talbot's ſon is hemm'd about, 
and Talbot reſctes him. 


Tar. St. George and victory! fight, ſoldiers, fight: 

The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 

And left us to the rage of France's ſword. 

Where is John Talbot ? pauſe, and take thy breath ; 
I gave thee life, and reſcu'd thee from death. 

Jon x. O, twice my father! twice am I thy ſon 
The life thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done, | 
Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpight of fate, 

To my determin'd time thou gav'| new date. 

Tar. When from the dauphin's creſt thy ſword ſtruck 
It warm'd thy father's heart with proud deſire [ fire, 
Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 

Quicken'd with youthful ſpleen and warlike rage, 
Beat down Alanſon, Orleans, Burgundy, 

And from the pride of Gallia reſcu'd thee : 

The ireful baſtard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee; my boy, and had the maidenhood 
Of thy firſt fight, I ſoon encountered, 

And, interchanging blows, I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood; and in diſgrace 
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Beſpoke him thus; Contaminated, baſe, 

And miſ-begotten blood I ſpill of thine, 

Mean and right poor, for that pure bloood of mine, 
Which thou didit force from Talbot, my brave boy— 
Here, purpoſing the baſtard to deſtroy, 

Came in ſtrong reſcue. Speak, thy father's care, 


Art not thou weary, John? how doſt thou fare? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 


Now thou art ſeal'd the fon of chivalry ? 

Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead; 
The help of one ſtands me in little ſtead. 

Oh, too much tolly is it, well I wot, 

To hazard all our lives in one ſmall boat. 

If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow I ſhall die with mickle age; 

By me they nothing gain; and, it I ſtay, 

Tis but the ſhortening of my lite one day; 

In thee thy mother dies, our houſhold's name, 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame, 
All theſe, and more, we hazard by thy ſtay, 
All theſe are ſav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 

Joux, The ſword of Orleans hath not made me ſmart, 
Theſe words of yours draw life-blood from my heart. 
Oh what advantage bought with ſuch a ſhame, 

To ſave a paultry life, and lay bright fame? 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward horſe, that bears me, fall and die! 
And like me to the peaſant boys of France, 

To be ſhame's ſcorn, and ſubjeQ of miſchance. 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 

An' if I fly, I am not Talbot's ſon. 

Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot 
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If ſon to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 
FTA. Then follow thou thy deſp'rate fire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus! thy life to me is ſweet : 

I thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's fide 3 
And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. 


Scene VI. Alarm. Excurſions. Enter old Talbot, 
led by the French. 


TAL. Where is my other life? mine own is gone. 
O! where's young Talbot ? where is valiant John ? 
Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity ! 

Young Talbot's valour makes me ſmile at thee. 
When he perceiv'd me ſhrink, and on my knee, 
His bloody ſword he brandiſh'd over me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 

Rough deeds of rage, and ſtern impatience ; 
But when my angry guardant ſtood alone, 
Tendring my ruin, and aſſail'd of none, 
Diz>y-ey'd fury and great rage of heart 
Suddenly made him from my fide to ſtart, 

Into the cluſtring battle of the French, 

And, in that ſea of blood, my boy did drench 
His over-mounting ſpirit ; and there dy'd 

My learus ! my bloſſom in his pride 


Enter Jahn Talbot, borne. 


SERV. O my dear lord! lo! where your fon is borne. 
Ta. Thou antick death, which laught'ſt us here to 
Anon, from thy inſulting tyranny, [ſcorn, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Two Talbots winged through che lither ſky, 
In thy deſpight, {hall ſcape mortality, 


[Exeunt, 


En 
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O thou, whoſe wounds become hard-favour*'d death, 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath. 

Brave death by ſpeaking, whether he will or no, 

Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe. 

Poor boy ! he ſmiles, methinks, as'who ſhould ſay, 

« Had death been French, then death had died to day:” 
Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms 

My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe harms. 

Soldiers, adieu. I have what I would have, 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot'a grave. [Dies, 


ACT r enn 


Continues near Bourdeaux. 


Enter Charles, Alanſon, Burgundy, Baſtard and Pucelle. 


Cu AR LES. 


A D York and Somerſet brought reſcue in, 
We ſhould have found a bloody day of this. 
Bas. How the young whelp of Talbot's raging brood 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood ! 
Puc, Once I encounter'd him, and thus I faid : 
« Thou maiden youth, be vanquiſh'd by a maid.” 
But with a proud, majeſtical, high ſcorn 
He anſwer'd thus: Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench.”? 
So ruſhing in the bowels of the French, 
He left me provdly, as unworthy fight. 
Bu x. Doubtleſs, he would have made a noble knight: 
See where he lies inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. 


BasT, Hew them to pieces, hack their bones aſunder; 
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W hoſe life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder, 
CRHAR. Oh, no. Forbear. For that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 


Enter Sir William Lucy. 


Lucy. Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent, to know 
Who hath obtain'd the glory of the day. 
CuAx. On what ſubmiſſive meſſage att thou ſent ? 
Lucy. Submiflion, Dauphin ? 'tis a tneet French word, 
We Engliſh warriors vjot not what it means. 
I come to know what priſoners thou haſt ta'en, 
And to ſurvey the bodies of the dead. 
Cnas. For priſoners aſſt thou? hell our priſon is. 
But tell me whom thou ſeek'ſt ? 
| Lucy, Where is the great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury ? 
Created for his rare ſucceſs in arms, 
Great earl of Waſhford, Waterford, and Valence, 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge, 
Knight of the noble order of St. George, 
Worthy St. Michael, and the Golden Fleece, 
Great Marſhal to our King Henry the fixth 
Of all his wars within the realm of France. 
Pu c. Here is a filly, ſtately, ſtile, indeed. 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 
Vrites not ſo tedious a ſtile as this. 
Him that thou magnify'ſt with all theſe titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 
Lucy, Is Talbot ſlain, the Frenchmens' only ſcou ge, 
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Your kingdom's terror and black Nemeſis ? 
Oh, were mine eye-balls into. bullets turn'd, 
That I in rage might ſhoot them. at your faces ! 
Oh that I could but call theſe dead to life, 
It were enough to fright the realm of France ! 
Were but his picture leſt among you here, 
It would amaze the proudeſt of you all. 
Give me their bodies, that I may bear them hence, 
And give them burial as beſeems their worth, 
Puc. I think, this upſtart is old Talbot's ghoſt ; 
He ſpeaks with ſuch a proud commanding ſpirit. 
For God's ſake, let him have em; to keep them here, 
They would but ſtink and putrify the air. 
CHAR, Go, take the bodies hence. 
Lucy. I'll bear them hence; 
But from their aſhes, Dauphin, ſhall be rear'd 
A Phenix that ſhall make all France afear'd. 
CAR. So we be rid of them, do what thou wilt. 
And now to Paris, in this conqu'ring vein 
All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's ſlain. Exeunt. 


SEN E II. Changes to England. 
Enter King Henry, Glouceſter, and Exeter. 


K. Rin, Have you perus'd the letters from the pope, 
The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac? 
Gov. I have, my lord; and their intent is this; 
They humbly ſue unto their excellence, | 
To have a godly peace concluded of, 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
K. HEN. How doth your grace affe ct this motion? 
Grov, Well, my good lord; and as the only means 
To ſtop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 
And *itabliſh quietneſs on every fide. 
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K. HN. Ay, matry, uncle ; for I always thaught 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity and bloody ſtriſe 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. 
GLov. Beſide, my lord, the ſooner to effet 
And ſurer bind this xnot of amity, . | 
The earl of Armagnac, near kin 40 Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and ſumptuous dowry. 
K. HEN. Marriage? alas! my years are yet too young, 
And fitter is my ſtudy and my books, 
Than wanton dalliance with a-parammour. 
Yet call th' ambaſſadors; and, as yoo pleaſe, 
So let them have their anſwers ev'ry one. 
I ſhall be well content with any choice, 
Tends to God's glory, and my country's weal. 


Enter Wincheſter, and three Ambaſſadors, 


Exx. What is my lord of Winchefter inſtall'd, 

And call'd unto a cardinal's degree? 

Then I perceive that will be verify d, 

Henry the Fifth did ſometimes propheſy ; 

« If once he come to be a cardinal, | 

« He'll make his cap coequal with the crown.” 
K. Hzn. My lords ambaſſadors, your ſev'ral ſuits 

Have been conſidered and debated on; 

Your purpoſe is both good and reaſonable ; 

And therefore we are certainly refoly'd 

To draw conditions of a friendly peace, 

Which by my lord of Wincheſter we mean 

Shall be tranſported preſently to France, 
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Grov. And for the proffer of my lord your maſter, 
1 have inform'd his highneſs ſo at large 
As, liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her beauty and the value of her dower, 
He doth intend ſhe ſhall be England's queen. 
K. Hen, In argument and proof of which contract, 
Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection. 
And, ſo, my lord protector, ſee them guarded, 
And ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſhipp'd, . 
C ommit them to the fortune of the ſea, 
[Exeunt king and train. 
Wir. Stay, my lord Legate, you ſhall firſt receive 
The ſum of money which I promiſed 
Should be delivered to his holineſs, 
For cloathing me in theſe grave ornaments. 
Les. I will attend upon your lordſhip's leiſure. 
Win. Now Wincheſter will not ſubmit, I trow, 
Or be inferior to tbe proudeſt peer. 
Humphry of Glo'ſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 
That not ir birth, or for authority. N 
The biſhop will be over-borne by thee : 
PIl either make thee ſtoop, and bend thy knee, 
Or ſack this country with a mutiny. [Exeunt. 


ScEtne III. Changes to France. 


Enter Dauphin, Burgundy, Alanſon, Baſtard, Reignier, and 


Joan la Pucelle. 


Dav. Theſe news, my lords, may cheer our drooping 
'Tis ſaid, the ſtout Pariſians do revolt, [ſpirits : 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

ALAN. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep tiot back your pow'rs in dalliance, 
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Pu c. Peace be amongſt them, if they turn to us 
Elſe ruin combat with their Palaces. 


Enter Scout. 


ScovT. Succeſs unto our valiant general, 
And happineſs to his accomplices ! 

Dav. What tidings ſend our ſcouts? I pr'ythee, ſpeak, 

Scovr. The Engliſh army, that divided was | 
Into two parts, is now conJoin'd'in one; 

And means to give you battle preſently. 

Da v. Somewhat too ſudden, firs, the warning is; 
But we will preſently provide for them. 

Bu RG. I truſt, the ghoſt of Talbot is not there; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Puc. Of all baſe paſſions fear is moſt accurſt. 
Command the conqueſt, Charles, it ſhall be thine : 
Let Henry fret and all the world repine. 

Dav. Then onz my lords; and France be fortunate. 


Exeunt. 


Alarm: excurſions. Enter Joan la Pueelle. 
Pyc. The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly. 
Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapts 3 
And ye choice ſpirits, that admoniſh me, 
And give me figns of future accidents z 
You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the North, 
Appear, and aid me in this enterprize. 
Enter Fiends. 
This ſpeedy quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accuſtom'd diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are cull'd 
Out of the powerful regions under earth» 


Thunder. 
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Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

| | [They walk, and ſpeak not. 
Oh, hold me not with filence over long, 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I' lop a member off, and give it you 
la earneſt of a further benefit, 
So you do condeſcend to help me now. 

| wo [They hang their heads. 
No hope to have redreſs ? my body ſhall 
Pay recompence, if you will grant my ſuit. 

[They ſhake their heads. 

Cannot my body, nor blood-ſſacriſice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Then, take my ſoul ! my body, ſoul and all; 
Before that England give the French the foil. [They depart. 
See, they forſake me. Now the time is come, 
That France muſt vail her lofty-plumed creſt, 
And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ſtrong for me too buckle with. 


Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the duſt. [Exit. 


Excurſions, Pucelle and Vork fight hand to hand. Pucelle 
is taken. The French fly. 


Yor x. Damſel of France, I think, I have you faſt. 
Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty, . 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace 
dee, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As 15, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
Puc. Chang'd to a worſer ſhape thou canſt not be. 


Vox R. Oh, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 
Vor. IV. Oo 
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No ſhape but his, can pleaſe your dainty eye. 
Pu c. A plaguing miſchief light on Charles and thee! 
And may ye both be ſuddenly ſurpris'd 
By bloody hands, in ſleeping on your beds. 
Yor x. Fell, banning hag ! inchantreſs, hold thy tongue 
Puc. I pr'ythee, give me leave to curſe a-while. 
YorK. . miſcreant, when then comeſt to the ſtake, 
[Exeunt, 


sent IV. LEM Enter Suffolk, with lady 
Margaret in his hand. 


Sur. Be what thou wilt, thou art my priſoner. 
[Gazes on her. 
Oh, faireſt beauty, do not fear, nor fly; 
For I will touch thee but with reverend hands, 
I kiſs theſe fingers for eternal peace, 
And lay them gently on thy tender fide, 
Who art thou? ſay; that I may honour thee. 
Max. Margaret, my name; and daughter to a king; 
The king of Naples ; whoſoe'er thou art. 
Sur. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, | 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me; 
So doth the ſwan her downy cignets ſave, 
Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings. 
Vet if this ſervile uſage once offend, 
Go and be free again, as Suffolk's friend, [She is going. 
Oh, ſtay !—I have no pow'r to let her pa's ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart ſays, no. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtreams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So ſeems thiggorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 
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Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not ſpeak ; 

T'II call for pen and ink, and write my mind, 

Fy, “De la Pole,” difable not thyſelf : 

Haſt not a tongue? is ſhe net here thy pris ner? 

Wilt thou be daunted at awoman's fight ? 

Ay; beauty's princely majeſty is ſuch, 

Confounds the tongue, and makes the ſenſes rough. 

Max. Say, earl of Suffolk, if thy name be ſo, 

What ranſom muſt I pay before I paſs ? 

For, I perceive I am thy priſoner, 

Sur. How can'ſt thou tell ſhe will deny thy ſuit, 

Before thou make a trial of her love ? [ Afide, 
Manx. Why ſpeak'f thou not? what ranſom muſt I pay? 
Sur. She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd ; 

She is a woman, therefore to-be won. [ Aſide, 
MAx. Wilt thou accept of ranſom, yea, or no? 

Sur. Fond man ! remember that thou haſt a wife 

Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? [ Aſide. 

Max. Twere beſt to leave him, for he will not hear. 
Sur. There all is marr'd ; there lies a cooling card. 
Max. He talks at random; ſure the man is mad. 
Sur. And yet a diſpenſation may be had. | 
Mar. And yet I would that you would anſwer me, 
Sur. I'll win this lady Margaret, For whom ? 

Why, for my king. Tuſh, that's a wooden thing. 
Max. He talks of wood: it is ſome carpenter, 
Sup. Yet ſo my fancy may be ſatisfy'd, 

And peace eſtabliſhed between theſe realms.. 

But there remains a ſcruple in that too, — 

For though her father be the king of Naples, 

Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet he is poor; 

And our nobility will ſcorn the match, [Afide, 
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Max. Hear ye me, captain? Are ye not at leiſure? 
Sur. It ſhall be ſo, diſdain they ne er ſo much. 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. 
Madam, I have a ſecret to reveal. 
Mar. What tho' I be enthrall'd, he ſeems a knight, 
And will not any way diſhonour me. . [Afide, 
Sur. Lady, vouchſafe to liſten what I ſay. 
Mar. Perhaps, I ſhall be reſcu'd by the French; 
And then I need not crave his courteſy. [Aſide 
Sup. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cauſe, 
Max. Tuſh, women have been captivate ere now. 
; [ Aſide, 
Sor. Lady, wherefore talk you ſo ? 
Max, I cry you mercy, tis but “ quid for quo.“ 
Sor. Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 
Mar. To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility 
For princes ſhould be free, 
Sur. And fo ſhall you, 
If happy England's royal king be free, 
Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me ? 
Sue. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen, 
To put a golden ſcepter in thy hand, 
And ſet a precious crown upon thy head, 
If thou wilt condeſcend to be my 
Mar. What? 
Sur. His love. 
Max. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 
Sur. No, gentle madam; I unworthy am | 
To woo ſo fair a dame to be his wife; Co 
And have no portion in the choice myſelf. 5 c 
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How ſay you, madam, are you ſo content ? 
Mar, An' if my father pleaſe, I am content? 
Sur. Then cal! our captains and our colours forth. 
And, madam, at your father's caſtle walls, 
We'll crave a parley to confer with him. 


sc v. Sound. Enter Reignier on the walls. 


Sur. See, Reignier, ſee thy daughter priſoner. 

Re1G. To whom? 

Sur. To me. 

Re1G, Suffolk, what remedy ? 
| am a ſoldier, ang unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. 

Sur. Ves, there is remedy enough, my lotd. 
Conſent, and ſor thy bonour give conſent, 
Thy daughter ſhall be wedded to my king; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto; 
And this her eaſy-held impriſonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

RE1G. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks? 

Sur. Fair Margaret knows, | 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, of ſeign. 
Rx. Upon thy princely warrant I deſcend ; 
To give thee anſwer of thy juſt demand. 


Err. And here I will expect thy coming. 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Reignier. 


Rr1iG. Welcome, brave carl, into our territories; 
Command in Anjou, what your honout pleaſes. 
Sor. Thanks, Reignier, happy in fo ſweet a child, 
Fit to be made companion of a king. 
What anſwer makes your grace unto my ſuit ? 
O 3 
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Re1G. Since thou doſt deign to woo her little worth, 
To be the princely bride of ſuch à lord! 
Upon condition F may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the country Maine and Anjou, 
Free from oppreſſion or the ſtroke of war, 
My daughter ſhall be Henry's, if he pleaſe. 
Sur. That is her ranſom, I deliver her; 
And thoſe two countries, I will undertake, 
Your grace ſhall well and quietly enjoy. 
Rr IG. And I again in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king, , 
Give thee her hand for ſign of plighted faith. 
Sur. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks, 
Becauſe this is-in traffick of a king. 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this caſe. LAſide. 
I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be ſolemniz'd. 
So farewel, Reignier; ſet this diamond ſafe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 
REIG. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 


The Chriſtian prince king Henry, were he here. : 
Mas, Farewel, my lord. Good wiſhes, praiſe and 
pray'rs 4 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [She is going. 
Sur. Farewel, ſweet madam ; hark you, Margaret; ! 
No princely commendations to my king ? — 1 
Max. Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. I 
Sur. Words ſweetly plac'd, and modeſtly directed. 
But, madam, I muſt trouble you again; 8 
No loving token to his majeſty? 
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Max. Ves, my good lord, a pure unſpotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I ſend the king. 
Sur. And this withal. [Kiſſes her, 
Mar. That for thyſelf. ——1 will not ſo preſume 
To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king. 
Sur. O, wert thou for myſelf but, Suffolk, ſtay ; 
Thou may'ft not wander in that labyrinth; 
There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons, lurk. 
Sollicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe, 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 
Her nat'ral graces that extinguiſh art 
Repeat their ſemblance often on the ſeas; 
That, when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thou may'ſt bereave him of his wits with wonder. 


[Exeunt, 


le. Scene VI. Enter York, Warwick, a ſhepherd, and 
| Pucelle. 


Yorx. Bring forth that ſorcereſs, condemn'd to burn. 
Suge: Ah, Joan! this kills thy father's heart outright, 
Have I ſought ev'ry country far and near, 
And now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Muſt I behold thy timeleſs, cruel, death ? 
Ah, Joan, ſweet daughter, 1 will die with thee, 
Pvc. Decrepit miter ! bale ignoble wretch ! 
am deſcended of a gentler blood. 
Thou art no father, nor no friend of mine. 
Sur. Out, out - my lords, an” pleaſe you, 'tis not ſo; 
I did beget her, all the pariſh knows, 
Her mother, living yet, can teſtity, 
She was the firſt-fruit of my batch'lorſhip. 
Wax. Graceleſs, wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 
© 4 
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Vox k. This argues what her kind of life hath been, 
Wicked and vile; and fo her death concludes. 
Sree. Fy, Joan, that thou wilt be ſo obſtacle : 
God knows, thou art a collop of my fleſh, 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many à tear; 
Deny me not, I pray thee, gentle Joan. 
Poc. Peaſant, avaunt! you have ſuborn'd this man 
Of purpoſe to obſcure my noble birth. 
Snee. Tis true, I gave a noble to the prieſt, 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother, 
Kneel down and take my blefling, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not ſtoop ? now. curſed be the time 
Of thy nativity !. I would, the milk, 
Thy mother gave thee when thou ſuck'dſt her breaſt, 
Had been a little ratſbane for thy ſake : 
Or elſe, when thou didſt keep my lambs a- field, 
I wiſh ſome rav*nous wolf had eaten thee. 
Doſt thou deny thy father, curſed drab ? 
O, bura her, bura her; hanging is too good. [Exit, 
Yorx., Take her away, for ſhe hath liv'd too long, 
To fill the world with vicious qualities, 
Puc. Firſt, let me tell you, whom you have condemn'd. 


Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, I 
But iſſu'd from the progeny of kings; 

Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 1 
By inſpiration of celeſtial grace, 

To work exceeding miracles on earth: If 
I never had to do with wicked ſpirits. 

But you, that are polluted with your luſts, I: 
Stain'd with the guiltleſs blood of innocents, 

Corrupt and tainted with a thouſand vices, " 
Becauſe you want the grace, that others have, | By 
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You judge it ſtraight a thing impoſſible 

To compals wonders, but by help of devils. 

No, miſconceived Joan of Ark hath been 

A virgin {rom her tender infancy, 

Chaſte and immaculate in every thought ; 

Whoſe maiden blood thus rig*rouſly effus'd, 

Will cry for vengeaace at the gates o: heaven. 
Yours . Ay, ay, away With her to execution. 
War. And hark ye, firs; becauſe ſhe is a maid, 

Spare for no faggots, let there be enow ; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 

That ſo her torture may he ſhortened. 

Pu c. Will nothing turn your urcrelenting hearts ? 

Then, Joan, diſcover thine icfirmity ; 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides, 

Murder not then the ſruit within my wornb, 

Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

Yorx. Now heav'n foreiend! the holy maid with child! 
Wax. The greateſt miracle that ere you wrought. 

Is all your ſtrict preciſeneſs come to this? 

Vox xk. She and che dauphin have been juggling ; 

I did imagine what would be her refuge. 

War. Well, go to; we will have no baſtards live; 

Eſpecially, ſince Charles muſt father it. 

Pu c. You are deceiv'd, my child is none of his; 

It was Alanſon that enjoy'd my love. 

Vokk. Alanion! that notorious Machiavel ! 

It dies, an' if it had a thouſand lives. 

Poc. O, give me leave; I have deluded you; 

"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'd, 

But, Reignier king of Naples, that prevail'd. 
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War. A married man ! that's moſt intolerable. 

Yorx. Why, here's a girl.—1 think, ſhe knows not well, 
There were ſo many whom ſhe may accuſe. 

Was. It's a ſign ſhe hath been liberal and free. 


Yorx. And yet, forſooth, ſhe is a virgin pure. 


Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and thee ; 


Uſe no intreaty, for it is in vain. 

Po c. Then lead me hence; with whom I leave my curſe. 
May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of death 
Inviron you, till miſchief and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourſelves ! 
. [Exit guarded, 

Yor x. Break thou in pieces, and conſume to aſhes, 

Thou foul accurſed miniſter of hell! 


S ENR VII. Enter cardinal of Wincheſter. 


Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſſion from the king. 
Far know, my lords, the ſtates of chriſtendom, 
Mov'd with remorſe of theſe outrageous broils, 
Have earneſtly implor'd a gen'ral peace 
Betwixt our nation and th' aſpiring French; 
And ſee at hand the dauphin, and his train, 
Approaching to confer about ſome matters. 
Vok E. Is all our travel turn'd to this effettꝰ 
After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen and ſoldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And ſold their bodies for their country's benefit, 2» 
Shall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace? 
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Have we not loſt moſt part of all the towns, 
By treaſon, falſhood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ? 
Oh, Warwick, Warwick! I foreſee with grief 
The utter loſs of all the realm of France. 
War. Be patient, York; if we conclude a peace, 
It ſhall be with ſuch ſtrict and ſevere covenants, 
As little ſhall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 


Enter Charles, Alanſon, Baſtard, and Reignier. 


Caanr, Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceſul truce ſhall be proclaim'd in France; 
We come to be informed by yourſelves, 

What the conditions of that league mult be. 

Yorx. Speak, Wincheſter; for boiling choler chokes 
The hollow paſſage of my priſon'd voice 
By ſight of theſe our baleſul enemies. 

Wir. Charles and the reſt, it is enacted thus: 
That in regard king Henry gives conſent, 

Of meer compafſion and of lenity, 

To eaſe your country of diſtreſsful war, 

And ſuffer you to breathe in fruitful peace; 
You ſhall become true liegemen to his crown. 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt ſwear 
To pay him tribute and ſubmit thyſelf, 

Thou ſhalt be plac'd as viceroy under him; 
And ſtill enjoy thy regal dignity. 

ALAN, Muſt he be then a ſhadow of himſelf? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet, 

And yet in ſubſtance and authority 
Retain but privilege of a private man ? 


This proffer is abſurd and reaſonleſs. 
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Cn as. Tis known, already that I am poſſeſt 


Of more than half the Gallian territories, 


And therein rev'rence for their lawful king. 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt un-vanquilh'd, 
Detra& ſo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambaſſador, I'll rather keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more, 
Be caſt from poſſibility of all. 
Yor. Inſulting Charles, haſt thou by ſecret means 
Us'd interceſſion to obtain a league; 
And now the matter grows to cormpromile, 
Standſt theu aloof upon compariſon ? 
Either accept the title thou uſurp'ſt, 
Of benefit proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of deſert, 
Or we will plague thee with inceſſant wars, 
RIO. My lord, you do not well in obſtinacy 
To cavil in the courſe of this contract: 


If once it be neglected, ten to one, 


We ſhall not find like opportuaity. 

ALAx. To fay the truth, it is your policy, 
To ſave your ſubjects from ſuch maſſacre, 
And ruthleſs ſlaughters, as are daily ſeen 


By our proceeding in hoſtility. 


And therefore take this compact of a trace, 
Although you break it, when your pleaſure ſerves, 
[Afide, to the dauphin. 
WaR. How ſay'ſt thou, Charles > ſhall cur condition Rand? 
CAR. It ſhall: 
Only reſerv'd, you claim no intereft 
In any of our towns of garriſon, 
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Yorx. Then ſwear allegiance to his majeſty. 
As thou art knight, never to diſobey, 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England. 
[Charles, and the reſt give tokens of fealty. 
o now diſmiſs your army, when you pleaſe; 
Hang up your enſigns, let your drums be ſtill, 
For here we entertain a ſolemn peace. [Exeunt. 


Sch VIII. Changes to England. 


Enter Suffolk, in conference with king Henry; Glouceſter 
and Exeter. 


K. Hen. Your wond'rous rare deſcription, noble ear}, 
Of beauteous Marg'ret hath aftoniſh'd me; 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's ſettled paffions in my heart. 
And, like as rigour of tempeſtuous guſts 
Provokes the mightieſt hulk againſt the tide, 
So am I driv'n by breath of her renown, 
Either to ſuffer ſhipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 
Sur. Tuſh, my good lord, this ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
Had I ſufficient {kill to utter thern, 
Would make a volume of imticing lines, 
Able to raviſh any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, ſhe is not fo divine, 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But with as humble lowlineſs of mind 
She is content to be at your command, 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaſte intent, 
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To love and honour Henry as her lord. 
K. Hen. And otherwiſe will Henry ne'er preſume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give conſent, 
That Marg'ret may be England's royal queen. 
GLov. So ſhould I give conſent to flatter ſin. 
You know, my lord, your highneſs is betroth'd 
Unto another lady of eſteem, | 
How ſhall we then diſpenſe with that contract, 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? 
Sur. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths; 
Or one, that at a triumph having vow'd 
To try his ſtrength, forſaketh yet the liſts 
By reaſon of his adverſary*s odds; 
A poor earls daughter is unequal odds; 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 
GLov. Why, what, I pray, is Marg'ret more than that) 
Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 
Sur. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples and Jeruſalem; 
And of ſuch great authority in France, 
That his alliance will confirm our peace; 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 
GLov. And fo the earl of Armagnac may do, 
Becauſe he is near kinſman unto Charles. 
Exe. Beſide, his wealth doth warrant lib'ral dow ry 
While Reignier ſooner will receive, than give. 
Sur. A dow'r my lords! diſgrace not fo your king, 
That he ſhould be ſo abjeR, baſe and poor, 
To chule for wealth, and not for periect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen; 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
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So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 

As market-men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by attorney-ſhip, 

Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 

Muſt be companion of his nuptial bed. 

And therefore, lo ds, ſince he affects her moſt, 

It moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us, 

In our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd; 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of diſcord and continual ſtrife ? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 

And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 

Whom ſhould we match with Henry, being a king, 

But Marg'ret, that is daughter to a king ? 

Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king; 

Her valiant courage, and undaunted ſpirit, 

More than in woman commonly is ſeen, 

Anſwer our hope in iſſue of a king; 

For Henry, ſon unto a conquerer, 

Is likely to beget more conquerors z 

If with a lady of ſo high reſolve, 

As is fair Marg'ret, he be link'd in love. 

Then yield, my lords, and here conclude with me, 

That Marg'ret ſhall be queen, and none but ſhe, 
K. Hen, Whether it be through force of your report, 

My noble lord of Suffolk ; or for that 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 

With any paſſion of inflaming love, 

I cannot tell; but this I am aſſur'd, 

feel ſuch ſharp diſſention in my breaſt, 
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Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 

As I am fick with working of my thoughts. 

Take therefore ſhipping ; poſt, my lord, to France; 

Agree to any covenants; and procure, 

That lady Marg'ret do vouchſafe to come 

To croſs the ſeas to England; and be crown'd 

King Henry's faithful and anointed queen. 

For your expences and ſufficient charge, 

Among the people gather up a tenth. 

Be gone, I ſay; for till you do return, 

1 am perplexed with a thouſand cares. 

And you, good uncle, baniſh all offence : 

If you do cenſure me, by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know i will excuſe 

This ſudden execution of my will. 

And ſo conduct me, where, from company, 

I may revolve and ruminate my grief. [Exit. 
Gov. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at firſt and laſt. 
| | [Exit Glouceſter, 
Sor. Thus Suffolk hath prevail'd, and thus he goes, 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; 

We hope to find the like event m love; 

But proſper better than the Trojan did : 

Marg'ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king : 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. [Exit. 
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The PALACx. 


Flouriſh of trumpets : then, hautboys. Enter king Henry, 
duke Humphry, Saliſbury, Warwick, and Beauford on 
the one fide : The queen, Suffolk, York, Somerſet, and 
Buckingham on the other, 


SUFFOLK. 

S by your high imperial majeſty, 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator for your excellence, 
To marry princeſs Marg'ret for your grace; 
So in the famous antient city, Tours, 
In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, Alanſon, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, twenty reverend biſhops, 
I have perform!d my taſk, and was eſpous'd : 
And humbly now upon my bended knee, 
In fight of England and her lordly peers 
Deliver up my title in the queen - 
[Preſenting the queen to the king. 
To your moſt gracious hand; that are the ſubſtance 
Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 
The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 
The faireſt queen that ever king receiv'd. 
K. Hen. Suffolk, ariſe, Welcome, queen Margaret, 
I can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
» P 2 
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Than this kind kiſs. O lord, that lend'ſt me life, 

Lend me a heart replete with thankfulneſs ! 

For thou haſt giv'n me, in this beauteous face, 

A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul ; 

If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts, 

Q. Max. Great king of England, and my gracious lord, 

The mutual conf*rence that my mind hath had, 

By day, by night, waking and in my dreams, 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alder-liefeſt ſovereign, 

Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 

With ruder terms, ſuch as my wit affords, 

And over-joy of heart doth miniſter. 

K. HEN. Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 

Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 

Makes me from wondring fall to weeping joys, 

Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content. 

Lords, with one chearful voice, welcome my love. [neſs 
[All kneel.] Long live queen Marg'ret, England's happi- 
Q. Max. We thank you all. [Flouriſh, 
Sur. My lord protector, ſo it pleaſe your grace, 

Here are the articles of contracted peace, 

Between our ſovereign, and the French king, Charles, 

For eighteen months concluded by conſent, 

GLov, [reads.] *Imprimis, It is agreed between the 

« French king, Charles, and William de la Pole, marqueſs 

« of Suffolk, ambaſſador for Henry king of England, that 

cc the ſaid Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret, deughter 

« unto Reignier king of Naples, Sicilia, and. Jeruſalem, 

« and crown her queen of England, ere the thirtieth of May 

cc next enſuing, 

e Item. That the dutchy of Anjou and the county of 
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« Maine, ſhall be releaſed and delivered .to the king her 
father.“ [Lets fall the paper. 

K. HEN. Uncle, how now? | 

GLov. Pardon me, gracious lord; 

Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me to the heart, 
And diram'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

K. Hen. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on. 

Win. © Item. That the dutchies of Anjou and Maine 
{© ſhall be rejeaſed and delivered to the king ber father, and 
« ſhe ſent over of the king oi England's own proper coſt and 
charges, without having any dowry." 

K. HEN. They pleaſe us well. Lord marqueſs, kneel 
We here create thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, you down; 
And gird thee with the ſword. Couſin of York, 

We here diſcharge your grace from being regent 
th* parts of France, till term of eighteen months 
Be full expir'd. Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, 
Glo'ſter, York, Buckingham, and Somerſet, 


| Saliſbury and Warwick; 


Ve thank you for all this great favour done, 
In eatertainment to my princely queen. . 
Come, let as in, and with all ſpeed provide 
To ſee her coronation be perform'd 
[Exeunt king, queen, and Suffolk, 


SczxnxnzEg Il, Manent the reſt. 


GLov. Brave peers of England, pillars of the ſtate, 
To you duke Humphry mult unload his grief, 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Henry ſpend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people in the wars? 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field, 
P 3 
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In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits 

To keep by policy what Henry got? 

Have you yourſelves, Somerſet, Buckingham, 
Brave York, and Saliſbury, victorious Warwick, 
Receiv'd deep ſcars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath mine uncle Beauford, and myſelf, 
With all the tearned council of the realm, 
Studied ſo long, fat in the council houſe, 
Early and late, debating to and fro, 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe? 
And was his highneſs in his infancy 

Crowned in Paris, in deſpight of foes ? 

And ſhall theſe labours and theſe honours die ! 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die? 

O peers of England, ſhameful is this league, 
Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
Undoing all, as all had never been. 

Car. Nephew, what means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? C 
This perroration with ſuch circumſtances ? | 
For France, tis ours; and we will keep it (till. 

GLov. Ay, uncle, we will keep it if we can; 
But now it is impoſſible we ſhould. 

Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roaſt, 
Hath giv'n the dutchy of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whole large ſtile 
Agrees not with the leanueſs of his purſe, 
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Sar. Now, by the death of him who dy'd for all, 
Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy. | 
But wherefore weeps Warwick my valiant fon ? 

War. For grief that they are paſt recovery. 
For were there hope to conquer them again, 

My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no tears, 
Anjou and Maine! myſelf did win them both, 

Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer, 
And are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? 

Yor x. For Suffolk's duke, may he be ſuffocate, 
That dims the honour of our warlike iſle ! 

France ſhould have tora and rent my very heart, 
Before I would have yielded to this league. 

I never read, but England's kings have had 

Large ſums of gold, and dowries with their wives: 
And our king Henry gives away his own, 

To match with her that brings no *vantages. 

GLov. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
That Suffalk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 

For coſt and charges in tranſporting her. 
She ſhould have ſtaid in France, and ſtarv'd in France, 
Before 

Car. My lord of Glo'ſter, now ye grow too hot. 
It was the pleaſure of my lord the king. 

CLov. My lord of Wincheſter, I know your mind, 
"Tis not my ſpeeches that you do miſlike, 

But 'tis my preſence that doth trouble you. 
Rancour will out. Proud prelate, in thy face 
I ſee thy fury : if J longer ſtay, 

We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings, 


Lordings, farewel; and ſay, when I am gone, 
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I propheſy'd, France will be loſt ere long. [Exit, 
Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage, 

*Tis known to you, he is mine enemy, 

Nay more, an enerny unto you all, 

And no great friend, I fear me, to the king, 

Conſider, lords, he is the next of blood, 

And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 

Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 

And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt, 

There's reaſon he ſhould be diſpleas'd at it. 

Look to it, lords, let not his ſmoothing words 

Bewitch your hearts; be wiſe and circumſpect. 

What though the common people favour him, 

Calling him Humphrey the good duke of G'o'ſter, 

Clapping their hands and crying with loud voice, 

ce Jeſu maintain your royal excellence!” 

With, God preſerve the good duke Humphrey!“ 

I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 

He will be found à dangerous protector. 
Bu cx. Why ſhould he then protect our ſovereign, 

He being of age to govern of himſelf? 

Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 

And all together with the duke of Suffolk, 

We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humprey from his ſeat. 
Car. This weighty buſineſs will not brook delay. 

I'Il to the duke of Suffolk preſently, (Exit, 
Som. Couſin of Buckingham, though Humphry's pride 

And greatneſs of his place be grief to us, 

Vet let us watch the haughty cardinal : 

His inſolence is more intolerable 

Than all the princes in the land beſide, 

If Glo'ſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector, 
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Bvcx. Or Somerſet, or I, will be protector. 
Deſpight duke Humphry, or the cardinal. 
[Exeunt Buckingham and Somerſet. 
Sar. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never ſaw, but Humphry duke of Glo'ſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
Oſt have I ſeen the haughty cardinal 
More like a ſoldier, than a man o' th' church, 
As ſtout and proud as he were lord of all, 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himſelf 
Unlike the ruler of a common-weal. 
Warwick my fon, the comfort of my age! 
Thy deeds, thy plaianeſs, and thy houſe-keeping, 
Have won the greateſt {avour cf the commons, 
Excepting none but goud duke Humphry. 
And brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil diſcipline, 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent {or our ſovereign, 
Have made thee fear'd and honour'd of the people. 
Join we together ſor the public good, 
In what we can, to bridle and ſuppreſs 
The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 
With Somerlet's and Buckingham's ambition; 
And, as we may, cheriſh duke Humphry's deeds, 
While they do tead the profit of the land, 
War. So God help Warwick, as he loves the lang, 
And common profit of his country 
Yoax, And fo fays York, for he hath greateſt cauſe. 
[Aſide. 
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SAL. Then let's make haſte, and look unto the main, Colc 
War. Unto the main? O father, Maine is loſt; Ev'n 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, A d: 
And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt: And 
Main chance, father you meant; but I meant Maine, And 
Which I will win from France, or elſe be lain. And. 
| [Exeunt Warwick and Saliſbury, WW For 

SG ru III. Manet York. og 

Yor Ek. Anjou and Maine are given to the French; Nor 
Paris is loſt ; the ſtate of Normandy | Whe 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. The! 
Suffolk concluded on the articles, Wat 
The peers agreed, and Henry was well pleas'd Top 
To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter. Till 
I cannot blame them all, what is't to them? With 
"Tis thine they give away, and not their own. And 
Pirates may make cheap penn'worth's of their pillage, The! 
And purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, Wit} 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone, And 
While as the filly owner of the goods To x 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, And, 
And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, Who 


While all is ſhared, and all is borne away, 

Ready to ſtarve, and dares not touch his own. 

So York muſt fit, and ſret, and bite his tongue. 
While his own lands are bargain'd for, and ſold. 
Methinks, the realms of England, France and Ireland, 
Bear that proportion to my fleſh and blood, 

As did the fatal brand Althea burnt, 

Unto the prince's heart of Calydon. 

Anjou and Maine, both giv'a unto the French 
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Cold news for me, for I had hope of France, 

Ev'n as I have of fertile England's ſoil, 

A day will come, when York ſhall claim his own 3 

And therefore I will take the Nevills' parts, 

And make a ſhew of le ve to proud duke Hamphry, 

And, when 1 ſpy advantage, claim the crown, 

For that's the golden mark | ſeek to hit, 

Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 

Nor hold the ſcepter ia his childiſh fiſt, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whoſe church-like humour fits not for a crown, 

Then, York, be ſtill à while, till time do ſerve; 

Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 

To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate ; 

Till Henry, ſurieiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, and England's dear-bought queen, 

And Humphry with the peers be fall'n at jars. 

Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 

With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd; 

And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter ; | 

And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 

Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
[Exit York. 


$cenx IV. Changes to the duke of Glouceſter's houſe. 
Enter duke Humphry, and his wife Eleanor. 
ELz. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn 
Hanging the head with Ceres” plenteous load? 
Why doth the great duke of Humphry knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world ? 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
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Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 
What ſeeſt thou there ? king Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world ? 
If ſo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame, 
Put orth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold. 
| What! is't too ſhort ! I'll lengthen it with mine. 
And having both together heav'v it up 
We'll both together litt our heads to heaven; 
And never more abaſe our fight fo low, 
As to vouchſafe one glance unto the ground. 
GLo. O Nell, ſweet Nell, ii thou doſt love thy lord, 
Barith the canker of ambitious thouglits; 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Againſt ray king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world! 
— My troublous dreams this night do make me ſad. 
ELE. What dream'd my lord: tell me, and I'll requite it 
With ſweet rehearſa of my morning's dream. 
Go. Methought, this ſtaff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain, by whom [ have forgot ; 
But, as I think, it was by th' cardinal ; 
And, on the pieces of the broken wand, 
Were plac'd the heads of Edmund duke of Somerſet, 
And William de la Pole firſt duke of Suffolk, 
This was the dream; what it doth bode, God knows. 
ELE. Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 
That be, that breaks a ſtick of Glo'ſter's grove, 
Shall loſe his head for his preumption. 
But liſt to me, my Humphry, my ſweet duke; 


Methought, I 1at in ſeat of majeſty, 8 


In che cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 
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And in that chair where kings and queens were crown'd, 
Where Henry and Marg'ret kneel'd to me, 
And on my head did ſet the diadem. 
Gro. Nay, Eleanor, then muſt I chide outright. 
Preſumptuous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor, 
Art thou not ſecond woman in the realm, 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of him? 
Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at command, 
Above the reach or compaſs of thy thought; 
And wilt thou, fill be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy huſband, and thyſelf, 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more, 
ELE. What, what, my lord! are you ſo cholerick 
With Eleanor, for telling but her dream? 
Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto myſelf, 
And not be check'd, 
Gro, Nay, be not angry, Iam pleas'd again, 


Enter Meſſenger. 


Mes. My lord protector, tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban's, 5 
Whereat the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Gro. I go. Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 
ELx. Yes, my good lord, I'll follow preſently, 
[Exit Glouceſter, 


Follow I muſt, I cannot go before, 

While Glo'ſter bears this baſe and humble mind. 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling- blocks; 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks, 

And being a woman, I will not be ſlack 
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To play my part in fortune's pageant. 
— Where are you there, fir John? Nay, fear. not, man, 
We are alone ; here's none but thee and I, 


— 
"of 


Enter Hume. 


Hume. Jeſus preſerve your royal majeſty ! 
ELE. What ſay' ſt thou? majeſty ? I am but Grace, 
HumME. But by the grace of God, and Hume's advice, 
Your grace's title ſhall be multiply'd. 
Er x. What ſay'ſt thou, man? haſt thou yet conf-rr'd 
With Margery Jordan, the cunning witch ; 
And Roger Bolinbrook the conjurer, 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 
HumE. This they have promiſed, to ſhew your hizhneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under-gound, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 
As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. 
EL E. It is enough, Ill think upon the queſtions, 
When from St, Alban's we do make return, 
We'll ſee thoſe things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward. Make merry, man, 
With thy confederates in this weighty cauſe, [ Exit Eleanor. 
Hun. Hume muſt make merry with the dutcheſs' gold; 
Marry, and ſhall, But how now, Sir John Hume ? 
Seal up your lips, and give no words, but Mum ! 
The buſineſs aſketh filent ſecrecy, 
Dame Eleanor gives gold to bring the witch, 
Gold cannot come amiſs, were ſhe a devil. 
Yet have I gold, flies from another coaſt, 
I dare not ſay from the rich cardinal, 


And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk; 
Yet I do find it ſo: for to be plain, 
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They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the dutcheſs; 

And buz thaſe conjurations in her brain. 

They ſay, a craſty knave does need no broker; 
Yet am I Suffolk's, and the cardinal's broker. 
—Hume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 
To call them both a pair of craity knaves. 
Well, ſo it ſtands ; and thus I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the duicheis' wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry's fall : 

Sort how it will, I ſhall have gold from all. Exit. 


Scxxnt V. Changes to an apartment in the palace. 


Enter three or four Petitioners, Peter the Armoure:'s man 
being one, 

1 PzT. My maſters, let's ſtand cloſe ; my lord protector 
will come this way by and by, and then we may deliver our 
ſupplications in quill. 

2 PET. Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's a good man, 
Jeſu bleſs him 

Enter Suffolk, and Queen, 

1 PxT, Here a'comes, methinks, and the queen with 
him. l'll be the firſt, ſure. | 

2 PRT. Come back, fool, this is the duke of Suffolk, 
and not my lord protector. 

Sur. How now, fellow, wouldſt any thing with me ? 

Per I pray, my lord, pardon me; I took ye for my 
lord proteQor, | 

Q.Max. “ To my Lord Protector.“ [reading.] Are your 
ſupplications to his lordſhip ? Let me ſee them ; what is 
thine ? 

1PzT, Mine is, an't pleaſe your grace, againſt John 
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Goodman, my lord Cardinal's man, for keeping my houſe 
and lands, and wiſe, and all from me. 

Sur. Thy wife too ? that's ſome wrong, indeed. What's 
yours? what's here? [reads] © Againſt the duke of Suſ- 
& folk, for incloſing the commons of ng Melford.“ ** 
now, fir knave? 

2 PET. Alas, fir, I am but a poor petitioner of our whole 
townſhip. | 

Sur. [reads] Againſt my maſter, Thomas Horner, 
6 or ſaying, that the duke of York was rightful heir to the 
„ crown. oy 

Q. Max. What! did the duke of York ſay, * Waz 


rightful heir to the crown ? 
PETER. That my maſter was? no, forſooth ; my maſter 


ſaid, that he was; and that the king was an uſurper. 

Sur. Who is there ?—Take this fellow in, and ſend for 
his maſter with a purſuivant, preſently ; we'll hear more d 
your matter before the king. [Exit Peter guarded, 

Q. Max. And as for you, that love to be protected 
Under the wings of our protector's grace, 

Begin your ſuits anew, and ſue to him. 
[Tears the ſupplications, 
Away, baſe cullions,—Suffolk; let them go, 

ALL. Come, let's be gone. Exeunt Petitioners, 

Q. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the guiſe ? 
Is this the faſhioa in the court of England ? 

Is this the government of Britain's iſle ? 
And this the royalty of Albion's king |! 
What ! ſhall king Henry be a pupil ſtill, 
Under the ſurly Glo'ſter's governance ? 
Am I a queen in title and in ſtyle, 

And muſt be made a ſubje& to a duke 


As that 
She ſw 
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I tell thee, Pole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt a-tilt in honour of my love, 
And ſtol'ſt away the ladies” hearts of France 
I thought, king Henry had reſembled thee 
In courage, courtſhip, and proportion: 
But all his mind is bent to holineſs, 
To number Ave Maries on his beads ; 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtles z 
His weapons holy faws of ſacred wiit; 
His ſtudy is his tilt-yard; and his loves 
Are brazen images of canoniz'd ſaints. 
I would, the college of the cardinals 
Would chu e him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
Aud ſet the triple crown upon his head; 
That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs ! 
| Sur. Madam, be patient; as I was the cauſe 
| Your highneſs came to England, ſo will J 
la England work your grace's full content. 
& Q. Max. Beſide the proud protector, have we Beauford 
; Th' imperious churchman ; Somerſet, Buckingham, 
And grumbling York ; and not the leaſt of theſe 
hut can do more in England, than the king. 
Sur. And he of theſe, that can do moſt of all, 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevills ; 
| Salifb'ry and Warwick are no ſimple peers. | 
Q. Mag. Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much, 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife; 
She ſweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empreſs than duke Humphry's wie; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen; 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
And in her heart ſhe ſcorns our poverty. 
Vos, IV. | Q_ 
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Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her? 

Contemptuous, baſe-born, callat as ſhe is, 

She vaunted mongſt her minions t'other day, 

The very train of her worſt wearing gown 

Was better worth than all my father's lands; 

Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter 
Sur. Madam, myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, 

And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays ? 

And never mount to trouble you again. 

So, let her reſt; and, madam, liſt to me; 

For I am bold to counſel you in this ; 

Although we fancy not the cardinal, 

Vet muſt we join with him and with the lords, 

Till we have brought duke Humphry in diſgrace. 

As for the duke of York, this late complaint 

Will make but little for his benefit. 

So, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt, 

And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy realm. 


S N VI To them enter king Henry, duke 
Humphry, Cardinal, Buckingham, York, Saliſbury, 
Warwick, and the dutcheſs of Glouceſter. 


K. HE xv. For my part, noble lords, I care not whick. 
Or Somerſet, or York. All's one to me. 

Yorx. If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France. 
Then let him be deny'd the regentſhip. 

Som. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea or no, 
Diſpute not that; York is the worthier. 

Car, Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters ſpeak. 


{f they 
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WR. The cardinal's not my better in the field. 
Bock. All in this preſence are thy better's, Warwick. 
War. Warwick may live to be the beſt of all. 
| Sar, Peace, fon; and ſhew ſome reaſon, Buckingharn, 
Whr Somerſet ſhould be preferr'd in this. 
Q. Ma n, Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have it fo. 
Gro, Madam, the king is old enough himſelf 
To give his cenſure, Theſe are no woman's matters. 
Q. Mas. It he be old enough, what nceds your grace 
To be protectoi of his excellence? 
Guo. Madam, em protector of the realm; 
And, at his pleaſut e, will reſign my place. 
Sur. Reſign it then, and leave thine infolence. 
Since thou wert king as who is king, but thou ? 
The common-wealth hath daily run to wreck. 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeas, 
And all the peers, and nobles of the realm, 
Have been as bond-men to thy ſov'reignty. 
Car. The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 
Sou. Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury, 
Buck. Thy cruelty in execution 
Upon offenders hath exceeded law ; 
And left thee to the mercy of the law. 
Q. Mar. Thy fale of offices and towns ia France, 
if they were known, as the ſuſpect 1s great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 
[Exit Glo'ſter. The queen drops her fan. 
Give me my fan; what, minion? can ye not? 
{Gives the dutcheſs a box on the ear. 
'cry you mercy, madam; was it you ? | 
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ELz. Was it I ? yea, I it was, proud Frenchwoman : 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd ſet my ten commandments in your face, 
K. Hz x. Sweet aunt, be quiet; t was againſt her will. 
ELER. Againſt her will ?—Good king, look to't in time, 
She'll hamper thee and dandle thee like a baby. 
Though in this place moſt maſter wears no breeches, 
She ſhall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 
| [Exit Eleanor, 
Buck. Lord Cardinal, I'll follow Eleanor, 
And liſten after Humphry, how he proceeds. 
She's tickled now, her fume can need no ſpurs ; 
She'll gallop faſt enough to her deſtruction. 
[Exit Buckinghan, 


Scene VII. Re-enter Duke Humphry. 


GLo. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 
As for your ſpightful falſe objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law. 
But God in mercy deal ſo with my ſoul, 
As I in duty love my king and country! 
But to the matter that we have in hand. 
I ſay, my ſovereign, York is meeteſt man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 
Sor. Before we make election, give me leave 
To ſhew ſome reaſon of no little force, 
That York is moſt unmeet of any man. Ill have 
Vox k. I'll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet, | do beſ; 
Firft, for !] cannot flatter thee in pride; 
Next, if I be appointed for the place, 


Let him 
ARM. 
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My lord of Somerſet will keep me here 
Without diſcharge, money or furniture, 

Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 

Till Paris was beſieg'd, famiſh'd and loſt. 

War. That I can witneſs; and a fouler fact 
Did never traytor in the land commit. 

Sur. Peace, head-ſtrong Warwick. 

Wax. Image of pride, why ſhould I hold my peace? 

Enter Horner the armourer, and his man Peter, guarded. 

Sor. Becauſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon: 

Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf! 
| Yorx. Doth any one accuſe Vork for a traitor ? 

K. Hey. What mean'ſt thou, Suffolk? tell me what 
are thefe ? 

Sur. Pleaſe it your majeſty, this is the man, 

| That doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon. 

His words are theſe, © that Richard duke of York 

* Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown ; 

* And that your majeſty was an uſurper.” 

K. HN. Say, man; were theſe thy words? 

Anu. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never faid nor 
| thought any ſuch matter. God is my witneſs, I am falſly 
accus'd by the villain. 

PrrER. By theſe ten bones, my lord, [holding up his 
bands.] he did ſpeak them to me in the garret one night, 
as we were ſcow'ring my lord of York's armour. 

Yorx. Baſe dunghill villain, and mechanical, 

III have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech. 
I do beſeech your royal majeſty, 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 
Arm, Alas, my lord, hang me if ever I ſpake the words. 
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My accuſer is my *prentice, and when I did correct him for 
his fault the other day, he did vow upon his knees he 
would be even with me. I have good witneſs of this; 
therefore, I beſeech your majeſty, do not caſt away an ho- 
neſt man for a villain's accuſation. 
K. Hen. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law 
Gro. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
Let Somerſet be regent o'er the Prench, 
Becauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion. 
And let theſe have a day appointed them 
For ſingle combat in convenient place ; 
For he hath witneſs of his ſervant's malice. 
This is the law, and this duke Humphry's doom. 
K. HEN. Then be it ſo. My lord of Somerſet, 
We make your grace lord regent over the French. 
Som. I humbly thank your royal majeſty. 
ARM. And I accept the combat willingly. | 
PETER. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight. For God's ſake, 
pity my caſe; the ſpight of man prevaileth againſt me. 0 
lord, have mercy upon me ! I ſhall never be able to fight 1 
blow. O lord, my heart 
Gro. Sirrab, or you muſt fight or elſe be hang d. 
K. Hen. Away with them to priſon; and the day ol 
combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month. 
Come, Somer'et, we'll ſee thee ſent away. 
(Flouriſh. Exeunt. 


S RN VIII. The witch's cave. 
Enter Mother Jordan, Hume, Southwel, and Bolingbroke. 
Hum. Come, my maſters; the dutcheſs, I tell you, ex 


pects performance of your promiſes. 


Bot. Maſter Hume, we are therefore provided. 
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Will her ladyſhip behold and hear our exorciſms ? 

Hum. Ay, what elſe ?] fear not her courage. 

Bor. I have heard her reported to be a woman of an in- 
vincible ſpirit z but it ſhall be convenient, maſter Hume, 
that you be by her aloft, while we be buſy below; and ſo I 
pray you, go in God's name, and leave us. [Exit Hume,] 
Mother Jordan, be proſtrate and grovel on the earth; John 
Southwel, read you, and let us to our work. 

Enter Eleanor, above. 

ELI. Well ſaid, my maſters, and welcome to all. To 
this geer, the ſooner the better. 

Bo L. Patience, good lady. Wizards know their times. 
Deep night, dark night, the ſilent of the night, 

The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 

The time, when ſci eech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl, 

When ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 

That time beſt fits the work we have in hand. 

Madam, fit you, and fear not; whom we raiſe, 

We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 

Here they perſorm the ceremonies, and make the circle; 

Bolingbrook or Southwel reads, © Conjuro te, &c.“ 
It thunders and lightens terribly ; then the ſpirit ri- 
ſeth, 

Seis. Adſum.” 

M. Jos. Aſmuth, by the eternal God, whoſe name 
And power thou trembleſt at, tell what I aſk; 

For till thou ſpeak, thou ſhalt not paſs from hence. 

Seis. Aſc what thou wilt.— That I had ſaid, and done! 

Bol. Firſt, of the king. What ſhall of him become? 

Sri. The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe, 

But him out-live, and die a violent death. 
[As the ſpirit ſpeaks, they write the anſwer, 
Q4 
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Bol. Tell me what fates await the duke of Suffolk? 
Sp1R. By water ſhall he die, and take his end. 
BOL. What ſhall befal the duke of Somerſet ? 
Sri. Let him ſhun caſtles, 

Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 

Than where caſtles ounted ſtand. 

Have done, for more J hardly can endure. 

Bol. Deſcend to darkneſs and the burning lake: 
Faife fiend, avoid ! 

{Thunder and lightning. Spirit deſcends, 

Enter the duke of York, and the duke of Buckingham, witk 

their guards, and break in. . 

Vox k. Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their traſh. 
—Belcame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. 
What, madam, are you there? the king and realm 
Are deep indebted for this piece of pains. 

My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 

See yuu well guerdon'd for theſe good deſerts. 

ELE. Not half fo bad as thine to England's king. 
Injurious duke, that threat'ſt where is no cauſe. 

Buck, True, madam, none at all. What call you this“ 
Away with them, let them be clap'd up cloſe, 

And kept apart, You, madam, ſhall with us, 

Stafford, take her to thee. | ; 

Ve'll ſee your trinkets here forth- coming all. 

| [Exeunt guards with Jordan, Southwel, &c. 

Yor k. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd her 


A pretty plot, well choſe to build upon. [well. 
Now, pray, my lords, let's fee the devil's writ. | 
Vhat have we here? | [Rea 


The duke yet lives, that Henry (hall depoſe; 
++ But him out- live, and die a violent death.“ 


Ent 
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Why, this is juft, © Alo te, Æacida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 
Well, to the reſt. 
Tell me, what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 
„By water ſhall he die, and take his end.“ 
What ſhall betide the duke of Somerſet ? 
„Let him ſhun caſtles, 
« Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand." 
Come, come, my lords; 
Theſe oracles are hardily attain'd, 
And hardly underſtood. 
The king is now in progreſs tow'rds St. Albans, 
With him, the huſband of this lovely lady, 
Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry them; 
A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector, 

BV c k. Your grace ſhall give me leave, my lord of York, 
To be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 

Vox k. At your pleaſure, my good lord. 
Who's within there, ho ? 

Enter a ſerving- man. 

Invite my lords of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
To ſup with me to-morrow night. Away ! [Excuar, 


ATT EH: $6 SS 4 


At St. Albans. 


Enter King Henry, Queen, Protector, Cardinal, and Suf- 
folk, with Faulkners hallooing. 
Q. MAR GAREx. 


ELIEVE me, lords, for flying at che brook, 
# I ſaw no better ſport theſe ſeven years“ day ; 
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Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high, 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 
K. Hz N. But what a point, my lord, your faulcon made, 
And what a pitch he flew above the reſt. 
To ſee how God in all his creatures works! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
Sur. No marve!, an' it like your majeſty, 
My lord protector's hawks do tow'r fo well; 
They knew, their maſter loves to be aloft, 
And bears his thoughts above his faulcon's pitch. 
GLo. My lord, 'tis but a baſe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. 
Cax. I thought as much. He'd be above the cons 
GLo. Ay, my lord card'nal, how think you by chat? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heav'n ? 
K. Hey. The treaſury of everlaſting joy ! 
Car. Thy heaven is on earth, thine eyes and thoughys 
Bent on a crown, the treaſure of thy heart, 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That ſmooth'ſt it ſo with king and common- weal | 
Gro. What, cardinal ! is your prieſthood ſo ey 
TFTantæne animis cœleſtibus irz ?'! 
Churchmen ſo hot? good uncle, hide ſuch malice. 
With ſuch holineſs can you do it? 
Sur. No malice, ſir, no more than well becomes 
So good a quarrel, and fo bad a peer. 
GLo. As who, my lord? 
sor. Why, as yourſelf, my lord; 
An't like your lordly, lord proteQorſhip. 
Gro. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine inſolence. 
Q. MAR. And thy ambition, Glo'ſter. 


K. HE x. I pr'ythee, peace, good queen z 
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And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 
For bleſſed are the peace-makers on earth, 

CAR. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 
Againſt this proud protector, with my ſword ! 

Gro. Faith, holy uncle, would *twere come to that. 


[ Aſide. 
Car. Marry, when thou dar'ſt, [Aſide. 
Gro. Make up no factious numbers for the matter, 
In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe, [ Afide. 
Car. Ay, where thou dar'ft not peep; and, if thou dar'ſt, 
This ev'ning on the eaſt fide of the grove, [ Aſide. 


K. HEN. How now, my lords? 
Car. Believe me, couſin Glo'ſter, 
Had not your man put up the fowl ſo ſuddenly, 


We'd had more ſport—Come with thy two- hand ſword. 
[ Aſide to Glo'ſter. 


Gro. True, uncle. 

Car. Are you advis d ?—the eaſt fide of the grove. 

Gro. Cardinal, I am with you, [ Afide. 

K. Hzn, Why, how now, uncle Glo'ſter? 

Gro. Talking of hawking ; nothing elfe, my lord 
Now, by God's mother, prieft, I'll ſhave: your crown for 


this, 
Or all my fence ſhall fail. [ Aſide. 
CAR. Medice, te ipſum. [ Afide, 


Protector ſee to't well, protect yourſelf. 
K. Hen, The winds grow high, fo do your ſtomachs, 
| lords, 
How irkſome is this muſick to my heart 
When ſuch ftrings jar, what hopes of harmony ? 
I pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. 
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SCENE II. Enter one, crying, “ A miracle! 


Gro, What means this noiſe ? 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ! 
ONE. A miracle! a miracle! 
Sur. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 
Ox x. Forſooth, a blind man at St. Alban's ſhrine, 

Within this half hour hath received his fight, 

A man, that ne'er ſaw in his life before. 

K. HEN. Now God be prais'd, that to believing ſouls 

Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair ! 

Enter the Mayor of St. Alban's, and his brethren, bearing 
Simpcox between two in a chair, Simpcox's wife fol- 
lowing. 

Car. Here come the townſmen on proceſſion, 

Before your highneſs to preſent the man, 

K. HEN. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 

Though by his fight his fin be multiply'd. 

Gro. Stand by, my maſters. Bring him near the king, 

His highneſs' pleaſure is to talk with him, 

K. HEN. Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 

That we for thee, may glorify the lord. 

What, haſt thou been long blind, and now reftor'd ? 

Stur. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wire. Ay, indeed, was he. 
Sur. What woman is this? 
Wir. His wife, an't like your worſhip, 
Gro. Had'ſt thou been his mother, thou could'ſt have 
better told, 
K. HEN. Where wert thou born? 
Stur. At Berwick in the north, an't like your grace. 


B 
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K. HEN. Poor ſoul! God's goodneſs hath been great to 
Let never day or night unhallowed paſs, |  [thee. 
But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 

Qu xn. Tell me, good fellow, camſt thou here by chance, 
Or of devotion, to this holy ſhrine ? 

Stur. God knows of pure devotion ; being call'd 
A hundred times and oftener, in my ſleep, |, 

By good St. Alban; who ſaid, © Simpcox, come; 
Come offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee.” 

Wirz. Moſt true, forſooth; and many a time and oft 
Myſelf have heard a voice to call him ſo. 

Car. What, art thou lame ? 

Stur. Ay, God Almighty help me! 

Sur. How cam'ſt thou fo? 

Siur. A fall off of a tree. 

Wirz. A plum-tree, maſter. 

GLov., How long haſt thou been blind? 

Stur. O, born ſo, maſter. 

GLov. What, and wouldſt climb a tree? 

Stur. But once in all my life, when I was a youth. 

Wirz. Too true, and bought his climbing very dear. 

GLov. Maſs, thou lov'dſt plums well, that wouldſt ven- 

ture ſo, 

Stur. Alas, good fir, my wife deſir'd ſome damſons, 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 

Grov. A ſubtle knave ! but yet it ſhall not ſerve. 
Let's ſee thine eyes—wink now now open them 
In my opinion, yet, thou ſee'ſt not well. 

Stur. Yes, maſter, clear as day; I thank God and 

Saint Alban, 

GLrov. Say'ſt thou me ſo? what colour is this cloak of? 

iur. Red, maſter, red as blood. 
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GLov. Why, that's well ſaid : what colour is my gown of ? 
81 ur. Black, forſooth; coal-black, as jet. 
k. Hen. Why then thou know'ſt what colour jet is of 3 
Sur. And yet, I thiok, jet did he never ſee. 
GLov. But, cloaks and gowns, before this day, a many. 
Wirz. Never before this day, in all his life. 
GLov. Tell me, firrah, what's my name ? 
Siur. Alas, maſter, I know not. 
GLov. What's his name ? 
Stur. I know not. 
GLov. Nor his ? 
Stur. No, indeed, maſter. 
GLov: What's thine own dame? 
Stur. Saunder Simpcox, an' if it pleaſe you, maſter. 
GLov. Saunder, fit there, the lying'ſt kaave in Chriſten- 
If thou hadſt been born blind; [dom, 
Thou might'ſt as well know all our names, as thus 
To name the ſeveral colours we do wear. 
Sight may diſtinguiſh colours, 
But ſuddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoſſible. 
My lords, ſaint Alban here hath done 2 miracle: 
Would ye not think that cunning to be great, 
That could reſtore this cripple to his legs ? 
Stur. O maſter, that you could! 
GLov, My maſters of ſaint Albans; 
Have you not beadies in your town, 
And things call'd whips ? 
May. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe your grace. 
GLov. Then ſend for one preſently. | 
May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight. 
Exit meſſenger. 
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Grov., Now fetch me a ſtool hither. Now, firrah, if 
you mean to ſave yourſelf from whipping, leap me over this 
ſtool, and run away. 

Stur. Alas, maſter, I am not able to ſtand alone, you 
go about to torture me in vain. 


Enter a beadle with whips. 


GLov, Well, fir, we muſt have you find your legs. Sir- 
rah, beadle, whip him till he leap over that ſame ſtool. 

BAD. I will, my lord. Come on, firrah. Off with 
your doublet quickly. 

Stur. Alas, maſter, what ſhall I do; I am not able to 
ſtand, 

[After the beadle hath hit him once, he leaps over the ſtool 
and runs away; and they follow and cry, “a miracle !””} 
K. HZ N. O God, ſee'ſt thou this, and bear'ſt ſo long. 
Queex. It made me laugh to ſee the villain run. 

Grov. Follow the knave, and take this drab away. 
Wire, Alas, fir, we did it for pure need. 
GLov. Let them be whipt through every market town, 
till they come to Berwick, from whence they came. 
[Exit beadle with the woman. 
Cas. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to day. 
Sur. True, made the lame to leap, and fly away. 
GLov, But you have done more miracles than I; 
You made in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly. 


ScxnzE III. Enter Buckingham. 


K. Hex. What tidings with our couſin Buckingham? 
Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. 

A ſort of naughty perſons, lewdly bent, 

Under the countenance and confederacy 
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Of lady Eleanor; the proteQor's wife, 


The ring-!eader and head of all this rout, K 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate; To 
Dealing with witches and with conjurers, To! 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact, And 
Raiſing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, And 
Demanding of king Henry's life and death, Whe 
And other of your highneſs' privy council, 
As more at large your grace ſhall underſtand. Sc 
CAR. And ſo, my lord protector, by this means 
Your lady is forth-coming yet at London. v 
This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's edge. 1 
"Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 
[Aſide to Glo'ſter. la th 
Grov. Ambitious church-man ! leave t afflict my heart lo 7 N 
Sorrow and grief have vanquiſh'd all my powers; Whic 
And vanquiſh'd as I am, I yield to thee, SA! 
Or to the meaneſt;groom. W. 
K. HN. O God, what miſchiefs work the wicked ones, The! 
Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby ! Yo 
Quzen. Glo'ſter, fee here the tainture of thy neſt, Edwa 
And look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt. The fi 
GLov. Madam, for myſelt, to heav'n I do appeal, The le 
How I have lov'd my king and common-weal : Lionel 
And for my wi fe, I know not how it ſtands: Was J. 
Sorry am I to hear what | have heard; | The fif 
Noble ſhe is; but if ſhe have forgot The fi 
Honour and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch Williar 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, Edwarc 
I baniſh her my bed and company, And let 
And give her as a prey to law and ſhame. Who, a 
That hath diſhonour'd Glo'ſter's honeſt name - ” 
h e elc 


Vo, 
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K. Hew, Well, for this night we will repoſe us here; 
To morrow toward London back again, 
To look into this buſineſs thoroughly. 
And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers ; 
And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice? equal ſcales, 
Whoſe beams ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevaile. 
| [Flouriſh, Exeunt. 


SG A IV. Changes to the Duke of York's palace. 


Enter York, Saliſbury, and Warwick. 


Yoxx. Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
Our ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 
In this cloſe walk to ſatisfy myſelf; 
In craving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible, to England's crown. 

Sal. My lord, I long to hear it thus at full. 

War. Sweet York, begin; and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevills are thy ſubjects to command. 

Vox k. Then thus: 
Edward the third, my lords, had ſeven ſons: 
The firſt, Edward the black prince, prince of Wales; 
The ſecond, William of Hatfield; and the third, 
Lionel duke of Clarence; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaſter; 
The fiſch was Edmond Langley, duke of Vork; 
The ſixth was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Clo'ſter, 
William of Windſor was the ſeventh and laſt. 
Edward the black prince dy'd before his father, 
And leſt behind him Richard, his only ſon, 
Who, aſter Edward the third's death, reign'd kipg ; 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, 
The eldeſt fon and heir of John of Gaunt, 

Vol. IV. R 
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Crown'd by the name of Henry the ſourth, 
Seiz'd on the realm; depos'd the rightful king; 
Sent his poor queen to France from whence ſhe came, 
And him to Pomiret; where, as all you know, 
Harmleſs king Richard trait'rouſly was murder'd. 
War. Father, the duke hath told the truth; 
Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown. 
Vox k. Which now they hold by force, and not by right; 
For Richard the firſt ſon's heir being dead, 
The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd. 
Sar. But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 
York. The third ſon, duke of Clarence, from whoſe lice 
I claim the crown, had iſſue Philip, a daughter, 
Who married Edmond Mortimer, earl of March. 
Edmond had iſſue, Roger earl of March: 
Roger had iſſue, Edmond, Anne, and Eleanor. 
SAL. This Edmond, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king ; 
Who kept him in captivity, till he dy'd. 
But, to the'reſt 
Yor k. His eldeſt ſiſter, Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard earl of Cambridge, 
Who was the ſon to Edmond Langley, 
Edward the third's filth fon, 
By her I claim the kingdom ; ſhe was heir 
To Roger earl of March, who was the ſon 
Of Edmond Mortimer, who married Philip, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel duke of Clarence. 
So, if the iſſue of the elder fon 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 
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War. What plain proceeding is more plain than this? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth ſon; York here claims it from the third, 
Till Lionel's iſſue fail, his ſhould not reign; 
It fails not yet, but flouriſheth in thee 
And in thy ſons, fair flips of ſuch a ſtock. 
Then, father Saliſbury, knee] we together, 
And in this private plot be we the firſt, 
That ſhall ſalute our rightful fovereign 
With honour of his birth-right to the crown. 
Born. Long live our ſovereign Richard, England's king 
vox K. We thank you, lords: but I am not your king. 
Till I be crown'd; and that my ſword be {tain'd 
With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter : 
And that's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice and filent ſecrecy. 
Do you, as I do, in theſe dang'rous days, 
Wink at the duke of Suſſolk's inſolence, 
At Beauford's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them; 
Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the flock. 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphry, 
Tis that they ſeek; and they in ſeeking that 
Sball ſeek their deaths, if York can propheſy. 
SAL. My lord, here break we off; we know your mind, 
Wax. My heart aſſures me, that the earl of Warwick 
Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 
Vox k. And, Nevill, this I do aſſure myſeli, 
Richard ſhall live to make the earl of Warwick 
The greateſt man in England, but the king. [Excunt. 
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Sc ENR V. Changes to a houſe near Smithfield, A 
Sound trumpets. Enter King Henry and Nobles; the * 
Dutcheſs, mother Jordan, Southwell, Hume, and Bol- 
| Sh 
ingbroke, under guard. G. 
K. Hey. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Glo'ſter's Gi 
In fight of God and us your guilt is great; [wife, 
Receive the ſentence of the law for fins, As 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. As 
ou four from hence to priſon back again; An 
[To the other priſoners, As 
From thenee unto the place of execution. Fa 
The witch in Smithfield ſhall be burn'd to aſhes. Ma 
And you three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows. ( 
ou, madam, for you are more no ly born, An 
Deſpoiled of your honour in your life, Th 
Shall after three days open penance done, His 
Live in your country here, in baniſhment, Th 
With fir John Stanley in the Iſle of Man. = 
ELA. Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 8 
Groov. The law, thou ſeeſt, hath judg'd thee, Eleanor; WF Th 
I cannot juſtify, whom law condemns. * 
[Exevunt Eleanor, and the others, guardec. Thi 
Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. And 
Ah, Humphry! this diſhonour in thine age | The 
Will bring thy head with ſorrow to the ground. So p 
I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go; 2 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. Left 
K. Hex. Stay, Humpry, duke of Glo'ſter; ere thou go, K 
Give up thy ſtaff; Henry will to himſelf Her 
Protector be, and God ſhall be my hope, Y 


My ftay, my guide, and lanthorn to my feet. Or n 
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And go in peace, Humphry, no leſs belov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 
Q. Max. I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child: 
God and king Henry govern England's realm: 
Give up your ſtaff, fir, and the king his realm. 
GLovu. My ſtaff? here, noble Henry, is my ſtaff; 
As willingly do I the fame reſign, | 
As e'er thy father Henry made it mine; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 
As others would ambitiouſly receive it. 
Farewel, good king ; when I am dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne. [Exit Glo'ſter. 
Q. Manx. Why, now is Henry king, and Marg'ret queen. 
And Humphry, duke of Clo'iter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off. 
This ſtaff of honour raught, there let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. 
Sor. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. 
York. Lords, let him go. Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th* appellant and defendant. 
The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. 
Q. Mas. Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely therefore 
Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel try'd. 
K. Hen. A'God's name, ſee the liſts and all things fit; 
Here let them end it, and God guard the right ! 
Yor x. I never ſaw a fellow worſe beſtead, 
Or more afraid to fight, than is th* appellant, 
R 3 
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The ſervant of the-armourer, my lords, 


SCENE VI. Enter at cne door the armourer and 


his neighbours, drinking to him ſo much, that he is 


drunk; and he enters with a drum before him, and his 

ſtaff with a fand-bag faſtened to it; and at the other 

door his man, with a drum and ſand-bag, and *prentices 
drinking to him. 


1 N:1Gn. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a 
cup of ſack; and fear not, neighbour, you ſhall do well 
encugh. 

2 NEIOG AH, And here, ncighbour, here's a cup of char- 
neco. ü 

3 Nz164u.: And here's a pot of good double beer, neigh- 
beur ;, drink, and tear not your man. | 

Anu. Let it come, i'faich, and Ill pledge you all; and 
a fig for Peter. | 

1 PxtN. Here, Peter, I drink to thee, and be not afraid. 

2 Prev. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſter ; fight 
for the credit af the prentices. | 

PETER. I thank you all; drink, and pray for me, I pray 
you; for, I think, I have taken my laſt draught in this 
world. Here, Robin: if I die, I give thee my apron ; and, 
Will, thou ſhalt have my hammer; and here, Tom, take 
all the mony that I have, O Lord, bleſs me I pray God; 
for I am never able to deal with my maſter, he hath learn'd 
ſo much fence-already. 

SAT. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows, 
firrah, what's thy name? 

PeTER, Peter? forſooth. 

SAL. Peter? what more? 

PrrER. Thump, 


Sit 
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Sat. Thump ? Then ſee thou thump thy maſter well. 
Arm. Maſters, I am come hither as it were upon my 
man's inſtigation, to prove him a knave and myſelf an ho- 
neſt man : and touching the duke of York, I will take my 
death I never meant him any ill, nor che king, nor the 
queen : and therefore, Peter, have at thee with a downright 
blow. As Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart. 
Yor. Diſpatch. This knave's tongue begins to double, 
Sound trumpets; alarum to the combatants. 
[They fight, and Peter ſtrikes him down. 
Au. Hold, Peter, hold; I conteſs, I confeſs treaſon, 
[Dies, 
York. Take away his weapon; fellow, thank God, and 
the good wine in thy maſter's way. 
. - PerTer. O God, have I overcome mine enemy in this 
O Peter, thou haſt prevail'd in right. [preſence ? 
K. Hax. Go, take hence that traitor from our fight, 
For by his death we do perceive his guilt. 
And God in juſtice hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innoccnce of this poor fellow. 
Which he had thought to murder wrongſully. 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. [Exeunt. 


Scene VII. The Street. 
Enter duke Humphry and his men, in mourning cloaks. 


GLov, Thus fometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud; 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold; 
So cares and joys' abound, as ſeaſons fleet. 
Sirs, what's a clock ? 

Ser. Ten, my lord. 

Gro. Ten is the hour that Nas appointed me, 
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To watch the coming of my puniſh'd dutcheſs, 
Unneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 

To tread them with her tender-feeling feet, 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind a-brook 

The abject people gazing on thy face, 

With envious looks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame 
That erſt did follow thy proud chariot-wheels, 
When thou didſt ride in triumph thro? the ſtreets, 
But ſoft ! I think, ſhe comes; and I'll prepare 
My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeriet. 


Enter the Dutcheſs in a white ſheet, hef feet bare, anda 
- taper burning in her hand, with Sir John Stanley, a 


ſheriff and officers, 


Serv. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her from the 


ſheriff. 
GLo. No, ſtir not for your lives. Let her paſs by. 
Er. Come you, my lord, to ſee my open ſhame ? 
Now thou doſt penance too, Look, how they gaze! 
See, how the giddy multitude do point, 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee! 
Ab, Glo'ſter, hide thee from their hateful looks ; 
And in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. 
GLo. Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this grief. 
ELE. Ah, Glo'ſter, teach me to forget myſelf ; 
For whilſt I think I am thy marry'd wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land 
Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back ; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 
To ſee my tears, and hear any deep-fetch'd groans. 
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The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet, 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh, 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread, 
Ah! Humphry, can I bear this ſhameful yoak ? 
Trow'ſt thou, that e'er I'll look upon the world, 
Or count them happy, that enjoy the ſun 
No, dark ſhall be my light, and night my day. 
To think upon my pomp, ſhall be my hell. 
Sometime I'll ſay, I am duke Humphry's wife, 
And he a prince, and ruler of the land, 
Yet ſo he rul'd, and ſuch a prince he was, 
That he ſtood by, whilſt I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing -ſtock 
To every idle, raſcal follower, 
But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame, 
Nor ſtir at nothing, till the ax of death 
Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will. 
For Suffolk, he that can do all in all 
With her that hateth thee and hates us all, 
And York, and impious Beauſord, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings; 
And fly thou, how thaw can'ſt, they'll tangle thee : 
But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar'd, 
Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. 

Gro. Ah! Nell, forbear; thou aimeſt all awry, 
I muſt offend, before I be attainted ; 
And, bad I twenty times ſo many foes, 
And each of them had twenty times their power, 
All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and erimeleſs. 
Wouldſt have me reſcue thee from this reproach ? 
Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away; 
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But I in danger for the breach of law, 

Thy greateſt help is quiet, gentle Nell, 

I pray thee, fort thy heart to patience, 

Theſe few days wonder will be quickly worn. 


Enter a Herald. 


Hr R. I ſummon your grace to his majeſty's parliament 

Holden at Bury, the firſt of this next month. 

GLo. And my conſent ne'er 'aik'd herein before? 

This is cloſe dealing, Well, I will be there, [Exit Herald. 

My Nell, I take my leave. And, maſter ſheriff, 

Let not her penance exceed the king's commiſſion 
Suz. An't pleaſe your grace, here my commiſſion ſtays; 

And ſir John Stanley is appointed now, 

To take her with him to the Iſle of Man. 
GLo. Muſt you, fir Joho, protect my lady here? 
STAN. So am I giv'n in charge, may't pleaſe your grace. 
GLo. Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 

You uſe her well; the world may laugh again; 

And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 

You do it her. And fo, fir John, farewel. 

ELz. What gone, my lord, and bid me not farewel ? 
Gro. Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak, 

1 | [Exit Glouceſter, 
ELE. Art thou gone tco ? all comfort go with thee ! 

| For none abides with me; my joy is death 
Death, at whoſe name I oft have been afraid, 

Becauſe I wiſh'd this world's eternity. 

Stanley, I pr'ythee, go and take me hence, 

I care not whither, for I beg no favour 

Only convey me where thou art commanded, 

Srax. Why, madam, that is to the Ile of Man; 
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There to be us'd' according to your ſtate, 
Ez. That's bad enough, for I am but reproach. 
And ſhall I then be us'd reproachfully ? 
STAN. No; like a dutchels, and duke Humphry's lady, 
According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd, 
ELE. Sheriff, farewel, and better than I fare ? 
Although thou haſt been conduct of my ſhame. 
SueR, It is my office. Madam, pardon me. 
EL. Ay, ay. Farewel. Thy office is diſcharg'd. 
Come, Stanley, ſhall we go? 
STAN. Madam, your penance done, throw off this ſheet, 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 
ELT. My ſhame will not be ſhifted with my ſheet, 
No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 
And ſhew itſelf, attire me how I can, 
—Go, lead the way, I long to ſee my priſon. [Exeunt. 


ACT II. SCENE I, 
a BUET 


Enter King Henry, Queen, Cardinal, Suffolk, York 
Buckingham, Saliſbury, and 0 to the Parlia- 
ment, 

K, HEN R V. 

] Muſe, my lord of Glo'ſter is not come ; 

"Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 

Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. 

Q. Max, Can you not ſee, or will you not obſerve 

The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance, 

With what a majeſty he bears himſelf, 

How inſolent of late he is become 

How peremtory and unlike himſelf? 
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We know the time, ſince he was mild and affable; 
And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee ; 

That all the court admir'd him for ſubmiſſion. 
But meet him now, and be it in the morn, 
When ev'ry one will give the time of day, 

He knits his brow and ſhews an angry eye, 

And paſſeth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin, 

But great men tremble when the lion roars, 
And Humphry is no little man in England. 

Firſt note, that he is near you in deſcent, 

And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount, 
Me ſeemeth then, it is no policy, 

Reſpecting what a ranc'rous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your deceaſe, 

That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
And be admitted to your highneſs* council. 

By flatt'ry hath he won the common hearts : 
And when he'll pleaſe to make commotion, 
"Tis to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
Now 'tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted, 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'er-grow the garden, 
And choak the herbs for want of huſbandry, 
The reverent care, I bear unto my lord, 

Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. 

If it be fond, call it a woman's fear, 

Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant 

I will ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong'd the duke. 
My lords of Suffolk, Buckingham, and York, 
Reprove my allegation, if you can, 
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Or elſe conclude my words effectual. 

Sur. Well hath your highneſs ſeen into this duke. 
And, had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, | 
1 think I ſhould have told your grace's tale. 

The dutcheſs, by his ſubornation, 

Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices, 

Or if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 

Yet, by repeating of his high deſcent, 

As next the king he was ſucceſſive heir, 

And ſuch high vaunts of his nobility, 

Did inſtigate the bedlam brain-ſick dutcheſs 

By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep ; 
And in his fimple ſhew he harbours treaſon. 

The fox barks not when he would ſteal the lamb. 
No, no, my ſov'reign; Glo'ſter is a man 
Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

Car. Did he not contrary to form of law, 

Deviſe ſtrange deaths for ſmall offences done ? 

Vox k. And did he not in his proteQorſhip 
Levy great ſums of money through the realm 
For ſoldiers' pay in France, and never ſent it? 

By means whereof the towns each day revolted. 
Bou cx. Tut, theſe are petty faults to faults unknown; 

Which time will bring to light in ſmooth duke Humphry. 
K. HN. My lords, at once. The care you have of us, 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 

Is worthy praiſe : but ſhall I ſpeak my conſcience ? 

Our kinſman Glo'ſter is as innocent 

From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon 

As is the ſucking lamb or harmleſs dove. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
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To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. 
QM. Ah! what's more dang'rous than this fond 
affiance ? 2256 as! 

Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd; 

For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 

Is he a lamb ? his ſkin is, ſurely, lent him; 

For he's inclin'd as is the ravenous wolf. 

Who cannot ſteal a ſhape that means deceit ? 
Take heed, my lord; the welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting ſhort that fraudful man. 


Enter 3 


Som. All health unto my gracious ſovereign |! 
K. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerſet; what news from 
France ? 
Som. That all your int'reſt in thofe territories 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. 
K. Hex. Cold news, lord Somerſet. But God's will 
be done ! 
Yor k. Cold news for me; for I had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my blofloms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. 
But I will remedy this gear ere long, 
Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. [Aſide, 


SEH E II. Enter Clouceſter. 


GLo. All happineſs unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have ſtaid ſo long. 


Sur. Nay, Glo'ſter, know that thou art come too ſoon, 


Unleſs thou wert more loyal than thou art, 
I do arreſt thee of high treaſon here, 
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Gro. Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not fee-me bluſh, 
Nar change my countenance. for this arreſt, 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 

The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud 

As I am clear from treaſon to my ſovereign. 

Who can accuſe me? Wherein am I guilty ? 


York. *Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes of 


France, | 
And, being protector, ſtaid the ſoldiers' pay; 
By means whereof his highneſs hath loſt France, 
Glo. Is it but thought ſo? what are they that think it ? 
I never robb'd the foldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God ! as I have watch'd the night, 
Ay, night by night, in ſtudying good for England. 
That doit that e'er I wreſted from the kings 
Or any groat I hoarded to my uſe, 
Be brought againſt me at my trial day 
No; many a pound of my own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſburſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk'd ſor reſtitution, 
CAR. It ſerves you well, my lord, to ſay ſo much, 
Gro. I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me God! 
Yorx, In your protectorſhip you did deviſe 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of; 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 
GLo, Why, 'tis well known, that, while I was proteQcr, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me, 
For I ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ranſom for their fault ; 
Valeſs it were a bloody murderer, 
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Or foul felonious thief that fleec'd poor paſſengers, 
I never gave them condign pnniſhment. 

Murder, indeed, that bloody fin I tortur'd 

Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 


Sur. My lord, theſe faults are eaſy, quickly anſwer'd: 


But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot eaſily purge yourſelf. 

I do arreſt you in his highneſs' name, 

And here commit you to my lord Cardinal 

To keep, until your further time of trial. 

K. HN. My lord Glo'ſter, *tis my ſpecial hope 
That you will clear yourſelf from all ſuſpicion ; 
My conſcience tells me you are innocent. 

GLo. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are dangerous, 
Virtue is choak'd with foul ambition, 

And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand, 
Foul ſubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. 

I know, their complot is to have my life, 

And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs. 

But mine is made the prologue to their play ; 
For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 

| Beauford's red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his ſtormed hate; 
Sharp Buckin ham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart; 

And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falſe accuſe doth level at my lite. 
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And you, my ſovereign lady, with the reſt 3 

Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 

And with your beſt endeavour have ſtirr'd up, 

My liefeſt liege to be mine enemy , 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together ; 

(Myſelf had notice of your conventicles) 

And all to make away my guiltleſs lite. 

I ſhall not want falle witneſs to condemn me; 

Nor ſtore of treaſons to augment my guilt : 

The antient proverb will be well effected, 

A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog.“ 
CAR. My liege, his railing is intolerable. 

If thoſe, that care to keep your royal-perſon 

From treaſon's ſecret knife and traitor's rage, 

Be thus upbraided, chid and rated at, 

And the offender granted ſcope of ſpeech, 

Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Sur. Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 

With ignomiaious words, though clarkly coucht ? 

As if ſhe hath ſuborned ſome to ſwear 

Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow His late. 
Q. Mas. But I can give the l6fer leave to chide. 
Co. Far truer ſpoke than meant; I loſe indeed; 

Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me falte; 

And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 
Buck. He'll wreſt the ſenſe, and hold us here all day. 

—Lord Cardinal, he is your priſoner. 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him ſure. 
Gro. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body; 

Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy tide, 

And wolves are gnailing, who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 
Vol. IV. 8 
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Ah, that my fear were falſe! ah, that it were! 
For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear. [Exit guarded, 


Se ENTE III. 


K. HEN. My lords, what to your wiſdom ſeemeth beſt, 
Do or undo as if ourſelf were here. 
Q. Max. What, will your highneſo leave the parliament? 
K. Hew, Ay, Margaret, my heart is drown'd with grief, 
Whoſe flood begins to flow within my eyes, 
My body round engirt with miſery, 
For what's more miſerable than difcontent ? 
Ah, uncle Humphry ! in thy face I ſee 
The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
And yet, good Humphry, is the hour to come, 
That e' er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith. 
What low'ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate ? 
That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, | 
Do ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life, 
That never didſt them wrong, nor no man wrong. 
And as the butcher takes away the cal, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrays, 
Bearing it to the bloody flaughter houſe ; 
Even fo, remorſleſs, have they borne him hence. 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling's loſs ; 
Even ſo myſelf bewail good Glo'ſter's caſe 
With ſad unhelpful tears, and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good, 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 
His fortunes I will weep, and "twixt each groan 
Say, Who's a traitor ? Glo'ſter he is none.“ [Exi 
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| Q. Mas. Free lords, cold ſow melts with the ſun's 
Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, {hot beams; 


Too full of fooliſh pity, Gloſter's ſhew 

Beguiles him as the mournful crocodile 

With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers ; 

Or as the ſnake, roll'd in a flowry bank, 

With ſhining checker'd flough, doth ſting a child 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 

Believe me, lords, were none more wile than I, 

And yet herein I judge my own wit good, 

This Glo'ſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 

To rid us from the tear we have of him, 

CAR. That he ſhould die, is worthy policy, 

But yet we want a colour for his death; 

'Tis meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of law. 

Sur. But, in my mind, that were no poliey; 

The king will labour (till to fave his life, 

The commons haply riſe to ſave his life, 

And yet we have but trivial argument, 

More than miſtruſt, that ſhews him worthy death. 
Yor k. So that by this you would not have him die. 
Sur. Ah, York, no man alive ſo fain as I. 

York. "Tis York, that hath more reaſon for his death, 
But, my lord Cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk, 
Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls 
Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 
To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

As place duke Humphry for the king's protector ? 
Q. Man. So the peor chicken ſhould be ſure of death. 
Sur. Madam, 'tis true; and wer't not madneſs, then, 

To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold ? 

Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 
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His guilt ſhould be but idly poſted over, 

Becauſe his purpoſe is not executed. 

No ; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 

Before his chops be ſtain'd with crimſon blood, 

As Humphry prov'd by reaſons to my liege; 

And do not ſtand on quillets how to ſlay him, 

Be it by ginns, by ſnares, by ſubtilty, 

Sleeping or waking, tis no matter how, 

So he be dead; for that is good deceit _ 

Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
Q. Max. Thrice-noble Suffolk, tis reſolutely ſpoke. 
Sur. Not reſolute except ſo much were done; 

For things are oſten ſpoke and ſeldom meant; 

But that my heart aceordeth with my tongue, 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe, 

Say but the word, and I will be his prieſt 


Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of Suffolk. 


Ere you can take due orders for a prieſt. 

Say you conſent, and cenſure well the deed, 

And I'll provide his executioner, 

T tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 
Sur. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 
Q. Max. And ſo ſay I. 

| Yours. And I. And now we three have ſpoke it, 

It ſkills not greatly who impugns our doom. 


SCENE IV. Enter a poſt. 
pos r. Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain 
To ſignify the rebels there are up, | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime, 
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Before the wound do grow incurable ; 
For being green, there is great hope of help. 
Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient ſtop ! 
— What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe ? 
York, That Somerſet be ſent a regent thither : 
"Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd 
Witneſs the fortune he hath had in France. 
Som. If York, with all his far-fetch'd policy, 
Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 
He never would have ſtaid in France ſo long. 
Yor k. No, not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done; 


I rather would have loſt my life betimes 


Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 

By ſtaying there ſo long till all were loſt. 

Shew me one ſcar character'd on thy ſkin, 
Men's fleſh, preſerv'd ſo whole, do ſeldom win. 
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Q. Max. Nay then, this ſpark will prove a raging fire, 


If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. 

No more, good Vork; ſweet Somerſet, be ſtill. 
Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his. 


York, What, worſe than nought ? nay, then a ſhame 


take all ! 
Som. And, in the number, thee that wiſheſt ſhame ! 
Car! My lord of York, try what your fortune is; 
Th* uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen, 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely from each country ſome, 
And try your hap aginſt the Iriſhmen ? 
Vox k. I will, my lord, ſo pleaſe his majeſty, 
Sur. Why, our authority is his conſeat, 
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And what we do eſtabliſh, he confirms 
Then, noble York, take thou this taſk in hand. 
Yoar. I am content. Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 
| Whilſt I take order for mine own affairs. 
Sor. A charge, lord Vork, that I will ſee perſorm'd. 
But now return we to the fale duke Humphry. 
Car. No more of him; for I will deal with him, 
That henceforth he ſhall trouble us no more. 
And ſo break off. The day is almoſt ſpent, 
Lord Suffolk, you and I muſt talk of that event. 
Yorx. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days 
At Briſtol I expe& my ſoldiers; 
For there I'll ſhip them all for Ireland. 
Sur. Ill ſee it truly done, my lord of York. {Exeunt. 


SecENEt V. Manet York. 

Yor «. Now, York, or never ſteel thy fearful thoughts, 
And change miſdoubt to reſolution ; 
Be that thou hop'ſt to be, or what thou art 
Reſign to death, it is not worth th* enjoying. 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
Fafter than ſpring-time ſhow'rs comes thought on thought., 
And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 
My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. 
Well, nobles, well; 'tis politickly done, 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men; 
I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 
Who, cheriſh*d in your breaſt, will fling your hearts. 
"Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me; 
I take it kindly; yet be well aflur'd, 
You put ſharp weapons in a mad-man's hands. 
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Whilſt I in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 

I will ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm, 

Shall blow ten thouſand ſouls to heav'n or hell. 

And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. 

And, for a miniſter of my intent, 

have ſeduc'd a headſtrong Kentiſh man, 

John Cade of Aſhford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can, 

Under the title of John Mortimer. 

In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 

Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of Kerns; 

And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine; 

And, in the end being reſcu'd, I have ſeen 

Him caper upright like a wild Moriſco, 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he is bells. 

Full often, like a ſhag-bair'd crafty Kern, 

Hath he converſed with the enemy; 

And undiſcover'd come to me again, 

And giv'n me notice of their villainies. 

This devil here ſhall be my ſubſtitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth reſemble. 

By this, I ſhall perceive the commons? mind; 

How they affect the houſe and claim of York. 

Say, he be taken, rack'd and tortured ; 

I know, no pain, they can inflict upon him, 

Will make him ſay, I mov'd him to thoſe arms. 

Say, that he thrive; as *tis great like, he will; 
S 4 
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Why, then from Ireland come 1 with my ſtrength, 


7T 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd; H 
For Humphry being dead, as he ſhall be, - 
And Henry put a-part, the next for me. (Exit, T 
P. 


SG RENE VI. An apartment in the palace. 


Enter two or three, running over the ſtage, from the mur- 
der of duke Humphry. 


FIRST. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him know, 
Ve have diſpatch'd the duke, as he commanded. 

Sx cop. Oh, that it were to do] what have we done? 
Didſt ever hear a man ſo penitent ? 


Enter Suffolk. 


Fixs r. Here comes my lord. 

Sur. Now, fir, have you difpatch'd this thing ? 

FigsT. Ay, my gocd lord, he's dead. 

Sur. Why, that's well ſaid. Go, get you to my houſe; 
I will reward you ſor this vent'rous deed. 
The king and all the peers are here at hand.. 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well, 
According as I gave direQtions ? 

FirsT. Yes, my good lord. 

Sur. Away, be gone. | [Exeunt murderers. 


Enter king Henry, the queen, cardinal, Somerſet, with 
| attendants. 


K. Hew. Go, call our uncle to our preſence ſtrait. 
Say, we intend to try his grace to day, 
If he be guilty, as *tis publiſhed, 
Sur. I'll call him preſently, my noble lord, (Exit. 
K. Hew. Lords, take your places. And, I pray you al}, 
Proceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
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Than from true evidence, of good eſteem, 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. 
Q. Max. God forbid, any malice ſhould prevail, 
That faultleſs may condemn a nobleman | 
Pray God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion ! 
K. Hew. I thank thee. Well, thele words content me 
much. 
Enter Suffolk. 
How now? why look'ſt thou fo pale ?, why trembleſt thou? 
Where is our uncle ? what is the matter, Suffolk ? 
Sur. Dead in his bed, my lord; Glo'ſter is dead. 
Q. Marx. Marry, God fore:end! 
Car. God's ſecret judgment. I did dream to night, 
The duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word. 
[King ſwoons. 
Q. Mas. How fares my lord? help, lords, the king is dead. 
Som. Rear up his body, wring him by the noſe. 
Q. Max. Run, go, help, help. Oh, Henry, ope thine eyes. 
Sur, He doth revive again. Madam, be patient. 
K. Hey. O heav'nly God! 
Q. Max. How fares my gracious lord? 
Sur. Comfort, my ſovereign; gracious Henry, comfort, 
K. Hen. What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me? 
Came he right now to ſing a raven's note, 
Whole diſmal tune bereft my vital pow'rs; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breaſt, 
Can chaſe away the firſt conceived ſound ? 
Hide not thy poiſon with ſuch ſugar'd words; 
Lay not thy hands on me; foibear, I ſay; 
Their touch affiights me as che ſerpents ſting. 
Thou baleful meſſenger, out of my fight ! 
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Upon thy eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding !— 
Yet do not go away—corne, baſiliſk, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy ſight; 
For in the ſhade of death I ſhall find joy, 
In life but double death now Glo'ſter's dead. 
' Q. Mar, Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus? 
Although the duke was enemy to him, | 
Yet he, moſt chriſtian-like, laments his death. 
And for myſelt, foe as he was to me, 
Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 
Or blood-conſuming ſighs recall his life; 
I would be blind with weeping, ſick with groans, 
Look pale as primroſe with blood-drinking fighs, 
And all to have the noble duke alive. 
What know I, how the world may deem of me ? 
For, it is known, we were but hollow friends; 
It may be jucg'd, I made the duke away; 
$9 ſha!l my name with ſlander's tongue be wounded, 
And prince's courts be fill'd with my reproach. 
This get I by his death. Ah, me unhappy ! 
To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy. 
K. Hen. Ah, woe is me for Glo'ſter, wretched man! 
Q. Max. Be woe for me, more wretched than he is. 
What, doſt thou turn away and hide thy face ? 
1 am no loathſome leper; look on me. 
What, art thou like the adder waxen deaf? 
Be pois'nous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 
Is all thy comfort ſhut in Glo'ſter's tomb ? 
Why, then, dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy. 
Erect his ſtatue, and do werſhip to it, 
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And make my image but an ale-houſe ſign. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 

And twice by adverſe winds from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

What boaded this ? but well-fore-warning winds 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt, 

Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore. 

What did I then ? but curſt the gentle guſts, 

And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves, 


And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed ſhore, 


Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadtul rock. 

Yet Folus would not be a murderer; 

But left that hateful office unto thee. 

The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 


Knowing, that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on ſhore 


With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. 
The ſplitting rocks cow*r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged fides 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace periſh Margaret. 

As far as I could ken the chalky c iffs, 

When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
I ſtood upen the hatches in the ſtorm; 

And when the duſky iky began to rob 

My earneſt-gaping ſight of thy land's view, 

I took a coſtly jewel from my neck, 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, 

And threw it tow*rds thy land; the ſea receiv'd it, 
And fo, I wiſh'd, thy body might my heart. 

And ev'n with this I loſt fair England's view, 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart, 
And call'd them blind and duſky ſpectacles, 
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For loſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt. 

How oſten have I tempted Suffolk's tongue, 

The agent of thy foul inconſtancy, 

To fit and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy? 
Am I not witcht like her? or thou not falſe like him? 
Ah me, I can no more: die, Margaret! 

For Henry weeps, that thou doſt ive ſo long. 


Noiſe within. Enter Warwick, Saliſbury, and many 
| commons. 


Was. It is reported, mighty ſovereign, 
That good duke Humphry traiterouſly is murder'd 
By Suffolk, and the cardinal Beauford's means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcajter up and down; 
And care not whom they ſting in their revenge. 
Myſelf have calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death, 
K. Hen. That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis too true; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry. 
Enter hi chamber, view his breathleſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. 
WAR. That I ſhall do, my liege.—Stay, Saliſbury, 


With the rude multitude, till I return. [ War. goes in, 


K. Hew. O chou, that judgeſt all things,ſtiy my thoughts, 
My thoughts that labour to perfuade my ſoul, 
Some violent hands, were laid on Humphry's life. 
If my ſuſpect be falle, forgive me, God! 
For judgment only doth belong to thee, 
Fain would I go to chafe hjs paly lips 
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With twenty thouſand kiſſes, and to drain 
Upon his face an ocean of ſalt tears ; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk; 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling. 
But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies. 
Bed with Clo'ſter's body put forth. 
And to ſurvey his dead and earthly image, 
What were it, but to make my ſorrow greater ? 
Wax. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body. 
K. HEN. That is to ſee how deep my grave is made, 
For with his ſoul fled all my worldly ſolace 
For ſeeing him, I ſee my lite in death. 
WAR. As ſurely as my ſoul intends to live 
With that dread king, that took our ſtate upon him, 
To free us from his father's wrathful curſe, 
I do believe, that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 
Sur. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn tongue! 
What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 
Wax. See, how the b. ood is ſettled in his face. 
Oſt have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs ; 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance 'gainſt the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To bluſh and beautiſy the cheek again. 
But ſee, his face is black and full of blood 
His eye-balls further out, than when he liv'd; 
Staring full-ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man; 
His hair up-rear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with (trugghng : 
ts hands abroad difplay'd, as one that graſpt 
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And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd. 
Look on the ſheets; his hair you ſee is ſticking ; 
His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here; 
The leaſt of all theſe ſigns were probable. 
Sur. Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to death) 
Myſelf and Beauſord had him in protection; 
And we, I hope, firs, are no murderers. 
Wax. But both of you have vow'd duke Humphry's death, 
- And you, forſooth, had the good duke to keep. 
"Tis like, you would not feaſt him like a friend 
And 'tis well ſeen, he found an enemy. 
Q. Max. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe noblemen, 
As guilty of duke Humphry's timeleſs death. 
War. Who finds the heiter dead and bleeding freſh; 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an ax, 
But will ſuſpect, twas he that made the Naughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloodied beak ? 
Ev*n ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 
Q. Max. Are you the butcher, Suffolk? where's you: 
Is Beauford term'd a kite > where are his talons? [Knife 
Sur. I wear no knife to ſlaughter ſleeping men; 
But here's a *vengeful ſword, ruſted with eaſe, 
That ſhall be ſcoured in his ranc*rous heart 
That ſlanders me with murder's crimſon badge. 
Say, if chou dar'ſt, proud lord of Warwickſhire, 
That I am faulty in duke Humphry's death. 
WAR. What dares not Warwick, if falſe Suffolk dare him 
Q. Mas. He dares not calm his contumelious ſpirit * 
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Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller, 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thouſand times, 
War. Madam, be ſtill, With rev'rence may I ſay; 
For ev'ry word, you ſpeak in his behalt, 
Is flander to your royal dignity. 
Sur. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art; 
And never of the Nevill's noble race. 
War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 
And I ſhould rob the death's man of his fee, 
Quitting thee thereby of ten thou'and ſhames, 
And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me mild, 
I would, falſe murd*rous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg parden for thy paſſed ſpeech, 
And fay, it was thy mother that thou meant'ſt, 
That thou thyſelf waſt born in baſtardy ; 
And, after all this fearful homage done, 
Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy ſoul to hell, 
Pernicious blood-ſucker of fleeping men 
Sor. Thou ſhalt be waking, while 1 ſhed thy blood, 
If from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 
War. Away ev'n now, or I will drag thee hence; 
Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee ; 
And do ſome ſervice to duke Humphry's ghoſt. [Exeunt, 


S ENR VII. ö 
K. Hex, What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart untaint- | 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt; Led; 1 


Ani he but naked, though lock'd vp in ſteel, - 9 
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W hoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. | 
LA noiſe withit, 
Q. MAR. What noiſe is this? 


Enter Suffolk and Warwick, with their weapons drawn. 


K. Hey. Why, how now, lords? your wrathful weapon 
Here in our preſence ! dare you be ſo bold? [drawn 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here? 

Sur. The trait'rous Warwick with the men of Bury 
Set all upon me, mighty ſovereign. 


Noiſe of a crowd within, Enter Saliſbury. 


SAL. Sirs, ſtand apart; the king ſhall know your ming 

— Dread lord, the commons ſend you word by me, 
Unleſs lord Suffolk ſtrait be done to death, 
Or baniſhed fair England's territories, | 
They will by violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous lingring death. 
They ſay, by him the good duke Humphry died; 
They ſay, in him they fear your highneſs' death; 
And mere inſtinct of love and loyalty, 
Free from a ſtubborn oppoſite intent, 
As being thought to contradict your liking, 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. 
They ſay, in care of your moſt royal perſon, 
That if your highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 
And charge that no man ſhould diſturb your reſt, 
In pain of your diſlike, or pain of death ; 
Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtrait edict, 

Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That lily glided tow'rds your majeſty, . 
It were but neceſſary you were wa'.'d , 
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Leſt, being ſuffer'd in that harmful lumber, 
The mortal worm migh' make the ſleep eternal. 
And there ore do they cry, though you forbid, 
That they will guard you whether you will or no 
From uch fell ſerpents as falſe Suffolk is, 
With whoſe invenomed and fatal ſting 
Your loving uncle, twen'y times his worth, 
They ſay, is ſhamefully bereſt of life. 
Commons (within.) An anſwer from the king, my lord of 
Saliſbury, 
sor. Tis like, the commons, rude unpoliſh'd hinder, 
Could ſend ſuch meſſage to their ſovereign; 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how queint an orator you are. 
But all the honour Saliſbury hath won 
Is, that he was the lord ambaſſador 
Sent from a ſort of tinkers to the king. 
(Within.) An anſwer from the king, or we will all 
break in. 
K. Hen, Go, Saliſbury. and tell them all from me, 
I thank them for their tender loving care; | 
And had I not been cited ſo by them, 
Yet did I purpoſe as they do intreat; 
For, ſure, my thoughts do hourly propheſy 
Miſchance unto my ſtate by Suffolk's means, 
And therefore by his majeſty I ſwear, 
Whoſe far unworthy deputy I am, 
He ſhall not breathe inſection in this air 
Put three days longer, on the pain of death, 
Q.Max, Oh Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk. 
K. HE. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk. 
No more, I ſay. If thou doſt plead for him, 
T 
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Thou wilt but add increaſe unto my wrath, 

Had I but ſaid, I would have kept my word; 

But, when I ſwear, it is irrevocable. * 

If after three days ſpace thou here be'ſt found, 

On any ground that I am ruler of, 

*Fhe world ſhall not be ranſom for thy lite. 

— Come, Warwick; come, good Warwick; go with me ; ; 


J have great matters to impart to thee, 
[Exeunt K. Henry, Warwick, &c, 


Sczxrex VIII. Manent Suffolk, and queen. 


Q. Mas. Miſchance and forrow go along with you 
Heart's diſcontent and ſour affliction 
Be play-fellows to keep you company ! 
There's two of you, the devil make a third, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 
Sour. Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations ; 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave, 
Q. Max. Fy, coward woman, and ſoſt-hearted wretch, 
Haſt thou not ſpirit to curſe thine enemy ? 
Sur. A plague upon them! wherefore ſhould I curſe 
them ? 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixcd teeth, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words, 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint, 
Mine hair be fixt on end like one diſtract: 
Ay, ev'ry joint ſhould ſeem to curſc and ban. 
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And even now my burden'd heart wonld break, 
Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drink 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte ! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees 
Their chiefeſt proſpe& murdering baſiliſks ! 
Their ſofteſt touch as ſmart as lizards? ſtings ! 
Their muſick frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs! | 
And boading ſcreech-owls make the concert ſull! 
All the foul terrors in dark ſeated hell 
Q. Mas. Enough, ſweet Suffolk, chou torment'ſt thyſelf; ; 
And theſe dread curſes, like the fun 'gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an over-charged gun, recoil 
And turn the force of them upon thyſelf. 
Sur. You bad me ban, and will you bid me leave ? ? 
Now, by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curfe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute ſpent in ſport. | 
Q. Max. Oh, let me entreat thee ceaſe. Give me thy 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ſhand, 
Nor let the r4in of heaven wet this place, 
To waſh away my woſul monuments. 
Oh, could this kifs be printed in thy hand, {Kifling his hand. 
| That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the ſeal, 
Through whom a thouſand ſighs are breath'd for thee. 
—=So—Get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
'Tis but ſurmis'd, whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 
As one that ſurfeits, thinking on a want. 
I will repeal thee, or, be well aſſur'd 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf ; 
And baniſhed I am, if but from thee, 
Ts 
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0, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone 


Oh, go not yet Ev'n thus two friends condemn'd Bu 
Embrace and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, On 
Loather a hundred times to part then die. W. 
ect now farewel, and farewel life with thee ! An 
sur. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, Th 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. oy 
»Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; If t 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. An 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, Bu 
With ev'ry ſev'ral pleaſure in the world, He! 
And where thou art not, deſolation. As 
I canno more Live thou to joy thy life; Dy 
Myſelf no joy in aught but that thou liv'ſt, Wt 
\ An 
SCENE IX, Enter Vaux. To 
Q. Mar. Whither goes Vaux fo faſt? what news, I 80 
VA vx. To ſignify unto his majeſty, [pry*thee ? Or 
That cardinal Beauford is at point of death, * 
For ſuddenly a grie vous ſickneſs took him, To 
That makes him gaſp, and ſtare, and catch the air, Fro 
Blaſpheming God, and curſing men on earth, ** 
Sometimes he talks, as if duke Humphry's ghoſt *. 
Were by his ſide; ſometimes, he calls che king, 1 
And whiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 5 
The ſecrets of his over- charged ſoul; o_ 
And I am ſent to tel} his majeſty, ü yh 
That even now he cries aloud for him. | 
Q. Max. Go tell this heavy meſſage to the king. 8 
[Exit Vaux, Tha 


Ay me! what is this world? what news are theſe ? 1 
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But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loſs, - 

Omitting Suffolk's exile, my ſoul's treaſure ; 

Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 

And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears? 

Theirs for the earth's increaſe, mine for my ſorrows. 

Nov, get thee hence. — The king, thou know'ſt, is com” 

If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. (ing; 
Sur. If I depart from thee, I cannot live; 

And in thy ſight to die, what were it elſe, 

But like a pleaſant lumber in thy lap? 

Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 

As mild and gentle as the cradle babe 

Dying with mother's dug between its lips. 

Where, from thy ſight, I ſhould be raging mad, 

And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 

To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth; 


So ſhouldſt thou either turn my flying ſoul, 
Or I ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 


And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyfram. 
To die by thee were but to die in jeſt, 
From thee to die were torture more than death. 
—Oh ! let me ſtay, befall what may befall. 
' Q. Max. Away. Though parting be a fretful corroſive, 
lt is applied to a deathful wound. 
To France, ſweet Suffolk. Let me hear from thee, 
For whereſoe er thou art in this world's globe, 
I'll have an Iris that ſhall find thee out. 
Sur. Igo. 
Q. Max. And take my heart with thee, 
Sur. A jewel lock'd into the woful'ſt caſket 
That ever did contain a thing of worth, 
Even as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we; 
T3 
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This way fall I to death. i ; 
Q. Max. This way for me. [Exeunt ſeverally 


SCENE,X. The cardinal's bedchamber. H 
Enter King Henry, Saliſbury and Warwick, to the cardinal Long 
in bed. | 
K. Hen. How fares my lord? ſpeak, Beauford, to thy cl 
ſovereign. 
Car. If thou beeſt death I'll give thee England's treaſute, a 
Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 14 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 
K. HEN. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 
Where death's approach is ſeen fo terrible 
WAR. Beauford, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to thee, A] 
Can. Bring me unto my trial when you will, 
Dy'd he not in his bed ? where ſhould he die ? 
Can I make men live whether they will or no ? 
— Oh, torture me no more, I will confeſs. 
— Alive again ?—Then ſhew me where he is, 
Fl! give a thouſand pound to look upon him. 1 
—He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them. Ay 
—Ceomb down his hair; lcok! look! it ſtands upright, Th 
Like lime twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul. 1 
Give me ſome drink, and bid th*apothecary Cl; 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. Bre 
K. HE x. O thou eternal mover of the heav'ns, Th 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wre:ch ; | por 
Oh, beat away the buſy, meddling, fiend, He 
Th t lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, *Y 
And Tom his boſom purge this black deſpair. . 
WAR. See, how the pangs of death do make him grin! 2 


S. Diſturb him not; let him paſs peaceably. 
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K. Hew, Peace to his ſoul, if God's good pleaſure be! 
Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heav'n's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no ſign !-——O God, forgive him. 
Was. So bad a death argues a monſtrous life. 
K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are ſinners all. 
Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtains cloſe, 
And let us all to meditation, | [Exeunt. 


ACT F. SCENE L 


The coaſt of Kent. 


Alarm. Pight at ſea. Ordnance goes off. Enter Captain 


Whitmore, and other pirates, with Suffolk, and other 
priſoners, 


CarTAIlNY. 


THE gandy, blabbing, and remorleful day 

Is crept into the boſom of the ſea ; 

And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves; and from their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 
Therefore bring forth the ſoldiers of our prize; 
For whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand ; 
Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore. 
—Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee; 

And thou that art his mate, make boot of this; 
1 4 
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The other, Walter Whitmore, is thy ſhare. | 
[Pointing to Suffolk. 
1 GexT, What is my ranſom, maſter, let me know, 
Mas r. A thouſand crowns, or elſe lay down your head, 
Mar E. And fo much ſhall you give, or off goes yours. 
Wulr. What, think you much to pay two thouſand 
And bear the name and port of gentlemen ? [crowng, 
—Cut both the villains“ throats, —for die you ſhall, 
Nor can thoſe lives which we have loſt in fight, 
Be counter-pois'd with ſuch a petty ſum. 
1 GERT. Ill give it, fir, and therefore ſpare my life. 
2 GEN r. And fo will I, and write home for it ſtraight. 
Warr. I loſt mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 


And therefore, to revenge it, ſhalt thou die ; [To Suffolk, 


And ſo ſhould theſe, if I might have my will. 
Car. Be not ſo raſh, take ranſom, let him live. 
Sur. Look on my George, I am a gentleman; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paid 
Wuirt. And ſo am I; my name is Walter Whitmore, 
How now ? why ſtart'ſt thou? what, doth death affright? 
Sur. Thy name affrights me, in whole {ound is death. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by wa TER I ſhould die, 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded, 
Thy name is Gualtier, being rightly ſounded. 
Wulr. Gualtier or Walter, which it is I care not 
Ne'er yet did baſe diſhonour blur our name, 
But with our ſword, we wip'd away the blot, 
Thereſore, when merchant-like I ſell revenge, 
Broke be my ſword, my arms. torn and detac'd, 
And I proclaim'd a coward through the world ! 
Bur. Stay, Whitmore, for thy priſoner is a prince; 


Ti 
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The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 
Warr, The duke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags ? 
Sur. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke. 

Jove ſometimes went diſguis'd, and why not I? 
Car. But jove was never ſlain, as thou ſhalt be. 
Sur. Obſcure and lowly ſwain, king Heary's blood, 

The honourable blood of Lancaſter, 

Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. 

Haſt thou not kiſs'd thy hand, and held my ſtirrup ? 

Bare-headed, plodded by my toot-cloth mule, 

And thought thee kappy when I ſhook my head ? 

How often halt thou waited at my cup, 

Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 

When J have ſeaſted with queen Margaret? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fal'n; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth ? 

This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 

And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue. 
Wut r. Speak, captain, ſhall I ſtab the forlorn ſwain ? 
Car. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath me. 
Sor. Baſe ſlave, thy words are blunt; and ſo art thou. 


Car. Convey him hence, and on our long - boat's ſide 
Strike off his head. 


Sv r. Thou dar'ſt not for thy own, 

Car. Poole? fir Poole? lord ? 
Ay, kennel-puddle—ſink, whoſe filth and dirt 
Troubles the ſilver ſpring where England drinks; 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm; 


Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen ſhall ſweep the ground, 


* 
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And thou, that ſmil'd at good duke Humphrey's death, 

Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhall grin in vain, 

Who in contempt ſhall hiſs at thee again. 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to afhe a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king, 

Having nor ſubject, wealth, nor diadem ! 

By devilifh policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd 

With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 

By thee Anjou and Maine were ſold to France; 

The falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 

Diſdain to call us lord; and Picardie 

Hath lain their governors, ſurpriz'd our forts, 

And ſent the ragged ſoldiers wounded home. 

The princely Warwick, and the Nevills all, 

Whoſe dreadful ſwords were never drawn in vain, 

As hating thee are riſing up in arms. 

And now the houſe of York, thruſt from the crown 

By ſhameful murder of a guiltlefs king, 

And lofty proud encroaching tyrrany, 

Burns with revenging fire; whoſe hopeſul colours 

Advance a half-fac'd fun ſtriving to ſhine ; 

Under the which is writ, © invitis nubibus.“ 

The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 

And to conclude, reproach and beggary 

Is crept into the palace of our king, 

And all by thee. Away! convey him hence. 
Sur. O, that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder 

Upon thele paultry, ſervile, abject drudges ! 

Small things make baſe men proud. This villain here, 

Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more 
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Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate. 
Drones ſuck not eagles' blood, but rob bee-hives. 
It is impoſſible that I ſhould die 
By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelf, 
Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me: 
go of meſſage from the queen to France; 
| charge thee waft me ſafely croſs the channel, 
Car. Walter 
Wir. Come, Suffolk, I muſt waſt thee to thy death. 
Sur. “ Gelidus timor occupat artus: tis thee I fear. 
WaiT. Thou ſhalt have caule to fear, before I leave thee- 
What, are ye daunted now? now will ye ſtoop ? 
1 GenT. My gracious lord, intreat him; ſpeak him fair. 
Sur. Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Uy'd to command, untaught to plead for favour. 
Far be it, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe | 
With humble ſuit ; no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king 
And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom, 
True nobility is exempt from fear : 
More can I bear, than you dare execute. 
Cay. Hale him away, and let him talk no more; 
Come, ſoldiers, ſhew what cruelty you can. 
Sur. That this my death may never be forgot 
Great men oft die by vile Bezonians. | 
A Roman ſworder and Banditto ſlave 
Murder'd ſweet Tully ; Brutus' baſtard hand 
Stabb'd Julius Czfar; ſavage iflanders 
kompey the great: And Suffolk dies by pirates. 
[Exit Walter Whitmore with Suffolk. 
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Cay. And as for theſe, whoſe ranſom we have ſet, 
It is our pleaſure one of them depart ; 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 
[Exit captain and the ref. 


Manet the firſt gentleman, Enter Whitmore with the body. 
Wut. There let his head and lifeleſs body lie, 


Until the queen his miſtreſs bury him. [Exit Whit, 
1 Gewr. O barbarous and bloody ſpectacle 

His body will I bear unto the king; 

If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 


So will the queen, that living held him dear. [Exit. 


SHE II. Changes to Southwark. 
Enter Bevis and John Holland. 


Bx v. Come, and get thee a ſword though made of a lath; 
they have been up theſe two days. 

Hor. They have the more need to ſleep now then. 

Bev. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs 
the common-wealth, and turn it, and ſet a new nap upon it. 

Hol. So he had need, for tis thread-bare. Well, I ſay, 
it was never merry world in England fince gentlemen came 
up. 

Bx v. O miſerable age! virtue is not regarded in handy- 
ra ſts- men. 


Hor. The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. 

Bev. Nay more, the king's council are no good work- 
men. 

Hor. True, and yet it is ſaid, © Labour in thy vocation” 
which is as much as to ſay, let the magiſtrates be labour- 
ing men; and therefore ſhould we be magiſtrates. 
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Bx v. Thou haſt hit it; for there's no better ſign of a 
brave mind than a hard hand. 

HoL. I ſee them, I ſee them. There's Beſt's ſon, the 
tanner of Wingham. 

Bev. He ſhall have the ſkins of our enemies to make 
dog's leather of. 

HoL. And Dick the butcher : 

Bev. Then is fin ſtruck down like an ox, and iniquity's 
throat cut like a calf. . 

Hot. And Smith the weaver 

Bzv. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 

Hor. Come, come, let's fall in with them. 


Drum. Enter Cade, Dick the butcher, Smith the weaver, 
and a ſawyer, with infinite numbers, 


Caps. We John Cade, ſo term'd of our ſuppoſed fa- 
ther: 

Diek. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. 

Capes. For our enemies ſhall fall before us, inſpired 
with the ſpirit of putting down kings and princes. —Com- 
mand ſilence. 

Diek. Silence. 

Cape. My father was a Mortimer 

Dicx. He was an honeſt man and a good bricklayer. 

Cave, My mother a Plantagenet 

Diek. I knew her well, ſhe was a midwife, 

Caps, My wife deſcended of the Lacies 

Dicx. She was indeed a pedlar's daughter, and ſold ma- 
ny laces, | | 

Wrav. But, now of late, not able to travel with her 
furr'd pack, ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. 

Cape, Therefore am Jof an honourable houſe. 
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Wav. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable; and 
there was he born, under a hedge; for his father had never 
a houſe but the cage. 

Cape. Valiant I am. 

Wrav. A' muſt needs, for beggaty is valiant. 

Cape. I am able to endure much. 

Dick. No queſtion of that; for I have ſeen him whipt 
three market days together. 

Caps. I fear neither ſword nor fire. 

Wrav. He need not fear the fword, for his coat is of 
proof. 

Dick. But, methinks he ſhould ſtand in fear of fire, be- 
ing burnt i'th* hand for ſtealing of ſheep. 

Cape. Be brave then, for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There ſhall be in England ſeven hal 
penny loaves fold for a penny; the three-hoop'd pot ſhal! 
have ten hoops, and I will make it felony to drink tmal! 
beer. All the realm ſhall be in common, and in Cheapſide 
ſhall my palfty go to grafs; and when I am king, as king 
will de 

ALL. God fave your majeſty ! 

Cave. I thank you, good people. There ſhall be no 
money; all ſhall eat and drink npon my fcore, and I will 
apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers, and worſhip me their lord. 

Dick. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers. 

Capt. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lament- 
able thing, that the ſkin of an innocent lamb ſhould be made 
parchment; that parchment being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould un- 
do a man? Some ſay, the bee ſtings ; but I ſay, 'tis bee's 
wax; fer I did but ſeal once to a thing, and I was never my 
oven man ſince. How row? who it there! 
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Enter a clerk. 

Wr Av. The clerk of Chatham, he can write and read, 
and caſt accompt. ; 
| Cave. O monſtrous ! 

WraAv. We took him ſetting boys copies. 

Caps. Here's a villain ! 

WraAv. He'as a book in his pocket with red wet in't. 

Cave. Nay, then he's a conjurer. 

Dick. Nay, he can make obligations, and write court- 
hand. 

Cave. I'm ſorry for't: the man is a proper man, on 
mine honour, unleſs I find him guilty, he ſhall not die. 
Come hither, ſirrah, I muſt examine thee 3 what is thy 
name ? 

CIERKk. Emanuel. | | 

Dick. They uſe to write it on the top of letters, 
'Twill go hard with you. 

Cape. Let me alone, —Doſt thou uſe to write thy name? 
or haſt thou a mark to thyſelf ike a plain honeſt dealing 
man ? 

CLERx. Sir, I thank God, I have been ſo well brought 
up, that I can write my name, 

ALL, He hath confeſt; away with him; he's a villain 
and a traitor, | 
_ Caps. Away with him, I fay; hang him with his pen 
and ink horn about his neck. Exit one with the clerk. 


Enter Michael. 


Mien. Where is our general? | 

Caves, Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

Mick. Fly, fly, fly. Sir Humphry Stafford and his bro- 
ther are hard by with the king's forces, 
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Capes. Stand, villain, ſtand, or I' fell thee down. He 
ſhall be encounter'd with a man as good as himfelf. He is 


but a knight, is a“? hr 
Mick. No. bl 
Cavs. To equal him, I will make myſelf a knight pre- * 
ſently, [kneels] Riſe up, fir John Mortimer. Now have H 
at him. Is there any more of them that be knights ? | 
Mick. Ay, his brother. 
Capsx. Then kneel down, Dick butcher. [he kneels.] _ 
| Riſe up, fir Dick Butcher. Now ſound up the drum. Phe 
Scznz III. Enter fir Humphry Stafford and young ; 
Stafford, with drum and ſoldiers, pe 
STAF. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſkum of Kent, \ 
Mark'd for the gallows, lay your weapons down, this 
Home to your cottages, forſake this groom, 0 
The king is merciful, if you revolt. tell 
Y. Sr Ar. But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd to blood fifth 
If you go forward. Therefore yield or die. croy 
Cape. As for theſe ſilken- coated ſlaves, I paſs not; over 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, D 
O'er whom in time to come I hope to reign ; for 1 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. C 
Sr. Villain, thy father was a plaiſterer, und! 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman, art thou not? up. 
CAD. And Adam was a gardener, ed th 
V. SrAr. And what of that? than 
CAD E. Marry this—Edmund Mortimer earl of March S1 
married the duke of Clarence's daughter, did he not ? C. 
STAF, Ay, fir. . 
Cab. By her he had 5 birth. with 


V. STAF. That's falſe, Ar 
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Cans. Ay, there's the queſtion z but I ſay, tis true. 

The elder of them being put to nurſe, 

Was by a beggar-woman ſtol'n away; 
And, ignorant af his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age: 
His ſon am I; deny it if you can. 

Dick. Nay, 'tis too true, therefore he ſhall be king. 

Wzeav, Sir, he made a chimney in my father's houſe, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to teſtify it; therefore 
deny 1t not, | 

Srar. And will you credit this baſe drudge's words, that 
ſpeaks he knows not what ? 

Art. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get you gone. 
Y.STAF, Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught you 
this. 

Capes. He lies, for I invented it myſelf. Go to, firrah, 
tell the king from me, that for his father's ſake Henry the 
fifth, in whoſe time boys went to ſpan-counter for French 
crowns, I am content he ſhall reign 3 but Ill be protector 
over him. 

Dick. And furthermore we'll have the lord Say's head 
for ſelling the dukedom of Maine. 

Cave. And good reaſon ; for thereby is England maim'd, 
and fain to go with a ſtaff, but that my puiſſance holds it 
up. Fellow-kings, I tell you, that the lord Say hath geld- 
ed the common-wealth, and made it an eunuch; and more 
than that, he can ſpeak French, and therefore is a traitor, 

STAF. O groſs and miſerable ignorance ! 

Cab. Nay, anſwer if you can. The Frenchmen are 
our enemies; go to then, I aſk but this, can he that ſpeaks 
with the tongue of the enemy, be a good counſellor or no-? 


ALL. No, no; and therefore we'll have his head. 
Vor. IV, U 
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Y. STAF, Well, ſeeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Aſſail them with the army of the king. | 
STAF. Herald, away, and throughout every town 
Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 
That thoſe which fly before the battle ends, 
May even in their wives and childrens fight 
Be hang'd up for example at their doors; 
And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 
[Exeunt the two Staffords, with their train, 
Cape. And you, that love the commons, follow me. 
Now ſhew yourſelves men, tis for liberty, 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman, 
Spare none, but.ſuch as go in clouted ſhoone, 
For they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch 
As would, but that they dare not, take our parts. 
Dicx. They are all in order, and march towards us, 
Cape. But then are we in order, when we are moſt out 
of order, Come, march forward, 
[Exeunt Cade and his party 
[Alarm to fight, wherein both the Staffords are ſlain. 


Re-enter Cade and the reſt. 


Cant. Where's Dick, the butcher of 22 ? 

Dick. Here, fir. 

Cap. They fell before thee like ſheep and oxen, and 
thou behaved'f thyſelf as if thou had'ſt been in thine own 
Naughter-houſe ; therefore thus will I reward thee. The lent 
ſhall be as long again as it is, and thou ſhalt have a licence to 
kill for a hundred lacking one, 

Dicx. I defire no more. 

Caps. And to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'd no leſs. This 
monument of the victory will I bear, and the bodies ſhall be 
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dragged at my horſe's heels till I do come to London, where, 
we will have the mayor's ſword borne before us. 
Diek. If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the 


gaols, and let out the priſoners. 
Caps, Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let's march 
towards London. [Exeunt. 


Scrtnz IV. Changes to Black-heath. 


Enter king Henry with a ſupplication, and queen Margaret 
with Suffolk's head, the duke of Buckingham, and the 
lord Say. | 


Q. Mar. Oſt have I heard, that grief ſoftens the mind, 
And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 
Think therefore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep. 
But who can ceaſe to weep and look on this? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbigg breaſt; 
But where's the body that I ſhould embrace ? 
Buck. What anſwer makes your grace to the rebel“ 
ſupplication ? 
K. Hen. I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to intreat ; 
For God forbid ſo many ſirnple ſouls 


E Should periſh by the ſword, And I myſelf, 


Rather than bloody war ſhould cut them ſhort, 
Will parly with Jack Cade their general. 
But ſtay, I'll read it over once again. 
Q.Max. Ab, barbarous villains! hath this lovely face 


| Ru''d like a wand' ring planet over me, 


And could it not inforce them to reſent, 
That were unworthy to behold the ſame ? 
K. Haw, Lord Say, Jack Cade hath ſworn to have thy 
IP | | 


ar. Ay, but I hope, your highneſs ſhall have his. 
U 3 
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K. Hen. How now, madam ? | 
Lamenting ſtill, and mourning Suffolk's death ? 
I fear me, love, if that Thad been dead, 
Thon wouldeſt not have mourn'd ſo much for me. 
Q. Mar. My love, I ſhould not mourn, but die for thee, 


Enter a meſſenger. 


K. Hzn. How now? what news? why com'ft thou | ig 
ſuch haſte? K 

Mrs. The rebels are in Southwark; fly, my lord. 
Jack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, , 
Deſcended from the duke of Clarence? houſe, K 
And calls your grace uſurper openly, 1 
And vows to crown himſelf in Weſtminſter. g 
His army is a ragged multitude 7 
Of hinds and peafants, rude and mercileſs; 
Sir Humphry Stafford and his brother's death 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed Ente 


All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call falſe caterpillars, and intend their death. 
K. He N. O graceleſs men! they know not what they . 
Bvcx. My gracious lord, retire to Killingworth, 
Until a power be rais'd to put them down, 
Q. Max. Ah! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 
Theſe Kentiſh rebels ſhould be ſoon appeas'd. | 
K. Hen, Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 
Therefore away with us to Killingworth. 
Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger, 
The fight of me is odious in their eyes; 
And therefore in this city will I ſtay, 
And live alone as ſecret as I may. 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


2 Mess. Jack Cade hath gotten London bridge, 
The citizens fly him, and forſake their houles, 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
Join with the traitor ? and they jointly ſwear 
To ſpoil the city and your royal court. 
Buck. Then linger not, my lord; away, take horſe. 
K. Hen. Come, Marg'ret. God our hope will ſuccour 
us. 
Q. Max. [Aſide] My hope is gone now Suffolk is de- 
ceas'd, | 
K. Hen, Farewel, my lord, truſt not to Kentiſh rebels. 
Bo c K. Truſt no body, for fear you be betray'd. 
Say. The truſt I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and reſolute. Exeunt. 


SG x Nx V. Changes to London. 


Enter Lord Scales upon the Tower walking. Then enter 
two or three citizens below. 

Sc ALIS. How now? is Jack Cade lain? 

1C1T. No, my lord, nor like to be lain, for they have 
von the bridge, killing all thoſe that withſtand them; the 
Lord Mayor craves aid of your honour from the Tower to 
defend the city from the rebels. 

ScALES, Such aid, as I can ſpare, you ſhall command ; 
But I am troubled here with them myſelf. | 
The rebels have affay'd to win the Tower, 

But get you into Smithfield, gather head, 

And thither will I ſend you Matthew Goff. 

Fight for your king, your country and your lives, 

And fo farewel, for I muſt hence again. {Exeunt. 
U 3 
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SCENE changes to Cannon-ſtreet, 
Enter Jack Cade and the reſt, and ſtrikes his ſtaff on Lon. 
don-Stone, | 
Caps. Now is Mortimer lord of this city and here fi- 


ting upon London-Stone. I charge and command that of 


the city's coſt the piſſing conduit run nothing but claret 
wine the firſt year of our reign. And now hence-forward 
it ſhall be treaſon for any that calls me other than lord 
Mortimer. 


Enter a ſoldier running. 
SoL. Jack Cade, Jack Cade ! 
Capt. Knock him down there. [They kill him. 


Weav. If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call you Jack 
Cade more ; I think, he hath a very fair warning. 

Diek. My lord, there's an army gathered together in 
Smithfield. 

Cape. Come then, let's go fight with them. But firſt 
go and ſet London-bridge on fire, and if you can, burn down 
the Tower too. Come, let's away, + [Exeunt omnes. 


Sc «vw n changes to Smithfield, 


Alarm. Matthew Goff is Alain, and all the reſt, Then 


enter Jack Cade with his company. 


Cavs. So, ſirs. Now go ſome and pull down the Savoy; 


others to the inns of courts ; down with them all. 
Dick. I have a ſuit unto your lordſhip. 
Cape. Be it a lordſbip, thou ſhalt have it for that word, 
D1cx. Only that the laws of England may come out af 
your mouth. 
Jon x. Maſs, twill be fore law then, for he was thruſt 
in the mouth with a ſpear, and tis not whole yet. 
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SM1TH. Nay, John, it will be ſtinking law, for his 
breath ſtinks with eating toaſted cheeſe, 

Cavs. I have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. Away, 
burn all the records of the realm; my mouth ſhall be the 
parliament of England. | 

Join. Then we are like to have biting ſtatutes, unleſs 


| his teeth be pull'd out. 


Cavs. And henceforward all things ſhall be in common. 


ScEtNnE VI. Enter a meſlenger, 


Mes. My lord, a prize, a prize! Here's the lord Say 


which ſold the town in France; he that made us pay one 


and twenty fifteens, and one ſhilling _to the pound, the laſt 
ſubſidy, 
Enter George with the Lord Say. 


CAD. Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it ten times. 
Ah, thou Say, thou ſerge, nay, thou buckram lord, now art 
thou within point-blank of our juriſdiction regal. What 
canſt thou anſwer to my majeſty for giving up of Normandy 
unto monſieur Baſimecu, the dauphin of France; Be it 
known unto thee by theſe preſents, even the preſence of 
lord Mortimer, that I am the beſom that muſt ſweep the 
court clean of ſuch filth as thou art, Thou haſt moft 
traiterouſly corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-ſchool ; and whereas before, our fore-fathers had 
no other books but the ſcore and the tally, thou haſt cauſed 
printing to be us d; and contrary to the king, his crown 
and dignity, thou haſt built a paper-mill. It will be prov'd 
to thy face that thou haſt men about thee, that uſually 
talk of a Noun and a Verb, and ſuch abominable words, as 
no chriſtian ear can endure to hear, 'Thou haſt appointed 
Juſtices of the peace to call poor men before them, about 
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matters they were not able to anſwer. Moreover, thou 
haſt put them in priſon ; and becauſe they could not read, 
thou haſt hanged them ; when, indeed, only for that cauſe 
they have been moſt worthy to live. Thou doſt ride on a 
foot-cloth, doſt thou not? | 
Say. What of that? | 
Capt. Marry, thou ought'ſ not to let thy horſe wear a 
cloak when honeſter men than thou go in their hoſe and 
doublets. 
Dick. And work in their ſhirt too; as myſelf, for exam- 
ple, that am a butcher, | 
Say. You men of Kent, 
Dicx. What ſay you of Kent ? 
Say. Nothing but this: *Tis ““ bona terra, mala gens.“ 
Capt. Away with him, away with him, he ſpeaks Latin, 
Sar. Hear me but ſpeak, and bear me where you will, 
Kent, in the commentaries Czfar writ, 
Is term'd the civil'ft place of all this iſle ; 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches, 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy, 
Which makes me hope thou art not void of pity. 
I ſold not Maine; I loft not Normandy, 
Yet to recover them, would lofe my life. 
Juſtice with-favour have I always done; 
Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 
When have I aught exacted at your hands ? 
Kent to maintain, the king the realm and you, 
Large gifts have I beſtow d on learned clerks, 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king ; 
And ſecing, ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n, 
Unlefs you be poſſeſt with dev' liſh ſpirits, 
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Ve cannot but forbear to murder me. 
This tongue hath parlied unto foreign kings 
For your behoof. 

Cape. Tut, when ſtruck'ſt thou one blow in the field ? 

Say. Great men have reaching hands; oft have 1 truck 
Thoſe that I never ſaw, and ſtruck them dead. 

GkoROE. O monſtrous coward ! what, to come nd 

folks ? 

Say. Theſe cheeks are pale with watching for vor 

Caps. Give him a box o'th' ear, and that 

em red again, 

Say. Long ſitting to determine poor mens? cau!-+ 
Hath made me full of fickneſs and diſeaſes. 

Cave. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and th: 
of a hat chet. 

Diek. Why doſt thou quiver, man? 

Say. The palſy, and not fea , provokes me. 

Capt, Nay, he nods at us, as who ſhould ſay, I'! be 
even with you, Ill fee, if his head will ſtand ſteadier on 
2 pole or no, Take him away, and behead him. 

Say. Tell me, wherein have I offended moſt ? 

Have | affected wealth or honour, ſpeak. 

Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? 

Is my apparel ſumptuous to behold ? 

Whom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death) 

Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs hlood- ſnedding. 

This breaſt from harb'ring foul deceitful thoughts. 

O, let me live 

Caps, I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words; but I'll 
bridle it; he ſhall die, an' it be but for pleading ſo well for 
his life, Away with him, he has a familiar under his 
congue, he ſpeaks not o'God's name, Go, take him away, 
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I ſay, and ſtrike off his head preſently ; and then break in. 
to his ſon-in-law's houſe, fir James Cromer, and ſtrike of 
his head, and bring them both upon two poles hither. 

ALL. It hall be done, 

Say. Ah, countrymen, if when you make your a 
God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 

How would it fare with your departed fouls? 
And therefore yet relent, and ſave my life. 

Caps. Away with him, and do as | command ye. The 
proudeſt peer of the realm ſhall not wear a head on hi: 
ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute; there ſhall not a maid 
be married, bat ſhe ſhall pay me her maiden-head ere they 
have it; men ſhall hold of me in car Ir, and we charge 
and command, that their wives be as free as heart can wiſh, 
or tongue can tell, 

Dicx. My lord, when ſhall we go to Cheapſide, and take 
up commodities upon our bills, 

Cavre, Marry, preſently. 

ALL. O brave 


Enter one with the heads. 


Cavs. But is not this braver? Let them kiſs one anc- 
ther : for they lov'd well when they were alive. Now pan 
them again, leſt they conſult about the giving up of ſome 
more towns in France, Soldiers, defer the ſpoil of the city 
until night; for with theſe borne before us inftead of 
maces, will we ride through the ſtreets, and at every cor- 
ner have them kiſs, Away. {Exeunt, 


— 
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SENI VII, Changes to SourRwAREk. 


Alarm, and retreat. Enter again Cade, and all his 
5 Rabblement. 


Caps. Up Fiſh-ſtreet, down St. Magnus' corner kill 
and knock down ; throw them into the Thames, 
[A parley ſounded. 
What noiſe is this I hear ? 
Dare any be ſo bold to ſound retreat or parley, 
When I command them kill ? 


Enter Buckingham and old Clifford, attended. 


Buck. Ay, here they be that dare and will diſturb thee, 
Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the king 
Unto the commons, whom thou haſt miſ-led; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
That will forſake thee, and go home in peace. 

Crir. What ſay ye, country-men, will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy whilſt "tis offer'd you, 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon. 
Fling up his cap, and ſay, ** God ſave his majeſty !” 
Who hateth bim, and honours not his father, 
Henry the fiſth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he is weapon at us, and pals by, 

ALL. God fave the king! God fave the king 

Capt. What Buckingham and Clifford, are ye ſo brave? 
and you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe em? will you needs 
be hang'd with your pardons about your necks * hath my 
ſword therefore broke through London' gates, that you 
mould leave me at the White-hart in Southwark? I thought 
you never would have given out theſe arms, till you hed 
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recover'd your ancient freedom, but you are all recreant: 
and daſtards, and delight to live in ſlavery to the nobility. 
Let them break your backs with burdens, take your houſes 
over your heads, raviſh your wives and daughters before 
your faces. For me, I will make ſhift for one, and ſs 
God's curſe light upon you all | 

ALL, We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 

CL1yr. Ils Cade the fon of Henry the fitth, 
That thus you do exclaim, you'll go with him ? 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meaneſt of you earls and dukes ? 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to, 
Nor knows he how to live but by the ſpoil 
Unleſs by robbing of your friends and us. 
Were't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquiſh'd, 
Should make a ftart o'er ſeas, and vanquiſh you ? 
Methinks, already in this civil broil 
I ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 
Crying, Villageois ! unto all they meet. 
Better, ten thouſand baſe-born Cades milcarry ; 
Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
To France to France, and get what you have loſt ; 
Spare England, for it is your native coaſt. 
Henry hath money, you are ſtrong and manly ; 
God on our fide doubt not of victory. | 

ALL. A Clifford! a Clifford t we'll follow the king and 
Clifford. | 

Caps. Was ever feather ſo lightly blown to and fro, as 
this multitude ? The name of Henry the fifth hales them 
to an hundred miſchiefs, and makes them leave me deſo- 
fate. I ſee them lay their heads together to ſurprize me. 
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My ſword, make way, for me, for here is no ſtaying ; in de- 
ſpight of the devils and hell, have through the very midſt of 
you: and heavens and honour be witneſs, tht no want of 
reſolution in me, but only my followers baſe and ignomini- 
ous treaſons, make me betake me to my heels, [Exit, 
Buck. What is he fled ? go ſome, and follow him, 

And he that brings his head unto the king, 
Shall have a thouſand crowns for his reward, 

[Exeunt ſome of them, 


Follow me, ſoldiers ; we'll deviſe a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king, Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. The palace at Killingworth. 


Sound trumpets. Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, 

and Somerſet on the Terras. 
K. Hex, Was ever king that joy'd an earthly throne 

And could command no more content than I? 

No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 

' But I was made a king at nine months old, 

Was never ſubject long'd to be a king, 

As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject. 


Enter Buckingham and Clifford. 
Bucx. Health, and glad tidings to your majeſty ! 
K. Hen, Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade ſur- 
priz'd ? 
Or, is he but retir'd to make him ftrong ? 
Enter multitudes with halters about their necks, 


CL1F, He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield, 
And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highneſs doom of life or death. 


K. Hex, Then heay'n ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, 
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To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe, 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And ſhew'd how well you love your prince and country: 
Continue ſtill in this ſo good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be unfortunate, 
Aſſure yourſelves will never be unkind. 
And ſo with thanks and pardon to you all, 
I do diſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 
ALL, God fave the king! God ſave the king! 


Enter Meſſenger. 


{zs. Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſed, 
The duke of York 1s newly come from Ireland; 


And with a puiſſant and mighty pow'r 


Of Gallow-glaſſes and tout Kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array; 
And till proclaimeth, as he comes along, 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The duke of Somerſet, whom he terms a traitor, 
K. HEN. Thus ſtands my ftate, *twixt Cade and York 
diſtreſt: 
Like to a ſhip, that, having, ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is ſtraightway calm'd and boarded with a pirate. 
But now is Cade driv'n back, his men diſpers'd, 
And now is Vork in arms to ſecond him. 
I pray thee, Buckingham, go and meet with him, 
And aſk him what's the reaſon of theſe arms. 
Tell him, I'll ſend duke Edmund to the Tower; 
And, Somerſet, we will commit thee thither, 
Until his army be diſmiſt from him. 
SoM. My lord, 
I'Il yieid myſelf to priſon willingly, 


If 
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Or unto death, to do my country good. 
K. Hex. In any caſe be not too rough in terms, 
For he is fierce and cannot brook hard language. 
Bycx, I will, my lord; and doubt not fo to deal, 
As all things ſhall redound unto your good. 
K. HsNn. Come, wiſe, let's in, and learn to govern 
better, 
For yet may England curſe my wretched reign. ¶ Exeunt. 


SG RN IX. A garden in Kent, 
Enter Jack Cade. 


Cave. Fie on ambitions; fye on myſelf, that have a 
ſword, and yet am ready to famiſh. Theſe five days have 
bid me in theſe woods and durſt not peep out, for all the 
country is laid for me; but now am I ſo hungry, that if 1 
might have a leaſe of my life for « thouſand years, I could 
ſay no longer ; wherefore on a brick-wall have I climb'd 
into this garden to ſee if I can eat graſs, or pick a ſallet an- 
other while, which is not amiſs to cool z man's ſtomach this 
hot weather. And, I think, this word ſallet was born to do 


me good; for many a time, but for a ſallet my brain-pan 


had been cleft with a brown bill; and many a time when 
I have been dry, and-bravely marching, it hath ſerv'd me 
inſtead of a quart pot to drink in; and now the word ſallet 
muſt ſexve me to feed on. TY 


Eater Iden. 


Ivzx. Lord! who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? 
This ſmall inheritance my father left me, 
Contenteth me, and's worth a monarchy; 
I ſock get to war great by others* waigiog, 
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Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ſtate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 

Capt. Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize me for 
a ſtray, for entering his fee-ſimple without leave. Ah! 
villain, thou wilt betray me and get a thouſand crowns of 
the king by carrying my head to him; but I'll make thee 
eat iron like an oſtridge, and ſwallow my ſword like a greit 
pin, ere thou and I part, 

Io Ex. Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 

I know thee not; why then ſhould I betray thee ? 
Is't not enough to break into my garden, 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſawcy terms? 

Caps. Brave thee ? by the beſt blood that ever ws 
broach'd, and beard thee too. Look on me well, I hore 
eat no meat theſe five days, yet come thou and thy five 
men, and if I do not leave you as dead as a door nail, [ 
pray God, I may never eat grafs me. 

IDzx. Nay, it ſhall ne'er be ſaid while England ſtands, 
That Alexander Iden an eſquire of Kent, 

Took odds to combat a poor famiſh'd man. 

Oppoſe thy ſtedfaſt gazing eyes to mine, 

See if thou canſt out- face me with thy looks; 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; 

Thy leg a ſtick, compared with this truncheon, 

My foot ſhall fight with all the ſtrength thou baſt ; 
And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 


Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. jog 
As for more words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 264 
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Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears. 

Cape. By my valour the moſt compleat champion that 
ever I heard. Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not 
out the burly-bon'd clown in chines of beef ere thou ſleep in 
thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove on my knees thou may'ſt be 
turned into hobnails. | [Here they fight. 
OI am ſlain! famine, and no other hath ſlain me; let ten 
thouſand devils come againſt me, and give me but the ten 
meals I have loſt, and I'd defy them all. Wither garden, 
and be henceforth a burying place to all that do dwell in 
this houſe ; becauſe the unconquer'd ſoul of Cade is fled. 

Ive x. Is't Cade that I have ſlain, that monſtrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 

And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead, 

Ne'er ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

' T* emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. 

Cape. Iden, farewel, and be proud of thy victory. Tell 
Kent from me, ſhe hath loſt her beſt man; and exhort all 
the world to be cowards; ſor I, that never fear'd any, am 
vanquiſh'd by famine, not by valour, 

Irxxn, How much thou wrong'ſt me, heaven be my 

judge! | [Dies. 
Die damned wretch, the curſe of her that bare thee ; 
And as I thruſt thy body in with my ſword, 
So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy ſoul to hell. 
Hence will ! drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave : 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. [Exit. 
Vo. IV. X 
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ACT V. SCENE IL 


In the Fields near London. 
Enter York, and his army of Iriſh, with drum and colour: 
Vo k, at a diſtance from his follower:. 


ROM Ireland thus comes York to claim his right 
And, pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head. 
Ring, bells, aloud; burn, bonehires, clear and bright, 
To entertain great England's lawful king. 
Ah majeſty l who would not buy thee dear? 
Let them obey, that know got how to rule. 
This hand was made to handle nought but gold, 
cannot give due action to my words, 
Except a ſ word, or ſcepter, balance it. 
A ſcepter ſhall it haye, have I a ſoul, 
On which PII toſs the F lower-de-luce of France. 


Enter Buckingham. 


Whom have we here? Buckingham to diſturb me? 

The king hath ſent him, ſure, I muſt diſſemble. 
Buck. York, ii thoy mean'ſt well, I greet thee well. 
Vox x. Humphry of Buckingham, I accept thy greeting 

Art thou a meſſenger, or come of pleaſure ? 
Bu cx. A meſſenger from Henry our dread liege. 

To know the reaſon of thelg arms in peace? 

Or why, thou, being a ſubje& as I am, 

Againſt thy oath and true allegiance, ſworn, 

Jaopld raiſe ſo great 2 power without his leave, 

Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court? 
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Yorx. Scarce can ſpeak, my choler is ſo great 
Oh! I could hew up rocks and fight with flint | 


I am ſo angry at theſe abject terms. : 
And now, like Ajax Telemonius, 
On ſheep or oxen could I ſpend my fury. 7 Aſide, 


I am far better born than is the king, 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts 
But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak and I more ſtrong. |}' 
O Buckingham! [ pr'ythee, pardon me, 

That I have given no anſwer all this while; 

My mind was troubled with deep melancholy, 

The cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 

Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the (tate. 

Bou ck. That is too much preſumption on thy part; 
But if thy arms be to no other end, 

The king hath yielded unto thy demand, 
The duke of Somerſet is in the Tower. 

Vox k. Upon thine honour is he priſoner ? 

Buck. Upon mine honour, he is priſoner. 

Yor k. Then, Buckingham, I do diſmiſs my powers. 
——Soldiers, I thank you all; diſperſe yourſelves , 
Meet me to-morrow in St. George's field, 

You ſhall have pay and every thing you wiſh. 
And let my ſovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldeſt ſon ; nay, all my ſons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love, 
I'll ſend them all as willing as I live; 
Lands, goods, horſe, armour, any thing I have 
Is his to uſe, ſo Somerſet may die. 
Buck. York, I commend this kind ſubmiſſi on, 
X 2 
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We twain will go into his highneſs' tent. [Exeunt, 


Scene. II. Changes to the king's pavilion. 
Enter King Henry, and attendants. Re-enter Buckingham 
and York, attended. 


K. Hr. Buckingham, doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm ? 
Yor k. In all ſubmiſſion and humility, 
York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 
K. Hex. Then what intend theſe forces thou doſt bring 
Yorx. To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence, 
And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel Cade, 
Whom, fince, I heard to be diſcomfited. 


Enter Iden with Cade's head. 


Ipex. If one fo rude, and of ſo mean condition, 
May pals into the preſence of a king, 
Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head; 
The head of Cade, whom I in combat flew. 
K. Hen. The head of Cade? Great God! how juſt 
art thou ? 
O, let me view his viſage being dead, 
That, living, wrought me ſuch exceeding trouble. 
Tell me, my friend; art thou the man, that flew him? 
lorx. I was, an't like your majeſty. 
K. Hen. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy degree? 
Ip EN. Alexander Iden, that's my name, 
A poor eſquire of Kent, that loves the king. 
Buck. So pleaſe it you, my lord, twere not amiſs 
He were created knight for his good ſervice. 
K. Hzx. Iden, kneel down. [he kneels.] Riſe up a 
knight, 
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We give thee for reward a thouſand marks, 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 
Io EN. May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege ! 
K. Hen. See, Buckingham, Somerſet comes with the 
queen; | 
Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. [Exit Buck. 


SG EN E III. Enter Queen Margaret and Somerſet. 


Q: Mas. For thouſand Yorks he ſhall not hide his head, 
But boldly ſtand and front him to his face. 

Yor k. How now ? is Somerſet at liberty? 
Then, York, unlooſe thy long-impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 

Shall I endure the ſight of Somerſet ? 

Falſe king ! why haſt thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuſe ? 

King did I call thee ? no, thou art no king, 

Nor fit to govern and rule multitudes, 

Which durſt not, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor, 
That head of thine doth not become a crown, 
Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's ſtaff, 

And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 

That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine, 
Whoſe ſmile and frown, like to Achilles' ſpear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure, 

Here ie a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 

And with the ſame to act controlling laws. 

Give place; by heav'n, thou ſhalt rule no more 
O'er him, whom heav'n created for thy ruler. 

Som, O monſtrous traitor ! I arreſt thee, York, 
Of capital treaſon *gainſt the king and crown; 

X 3 
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Obey, audacious traitor, kneel for grace. 

Yorx. Sirrah, call in my ſoas to be my bail; 
Wouldſt have me kneel? Firſt, let me af: of theſe, 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man. 

I know, ere they will let me go to ward, 
They'll pawn their ſwords for my enfranchiſement. 

Q. Mas. Call hither Clifford , bid him come am la, 
To ſay, if chat the baſtard boys of Vork 
Shall be che ſurety for their traĩtor father. 

Yor Ek. O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 

Out- caſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge ! 
The ſons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
Shall be their father's bail, and bane to thoſe 
That tor my ſurety will refuſe the boys. 


Enter Edward and Richard. 
See, where they come; I'll warrant, they'll mae it good 
Enter Clifford. 


Q. Max. And here comes Clifford, to deny their bail. 
CLir, Heakh and all happineſs to my lord the king 
Tkneels. 

Yorx. I thank thee, Clifford; ſay, what news with 
| thee ? 

Nay, do not fright us with an angry look, 

We are thy ſovereign, Clifford, kneel again; 

For thy miſtaking ſo, we pardon thee. 
CLir. This is my king, York, I do not miſtake, 

But thou miſtak'ſt me much, to think I do. 

To Bedlam with him, is the man grown mad? 
K. HEN. Ay, Clifford, a Bedlarn and ambitious humour 

Makes him oppoſe himſelf agaiaſt his king. 


HE 
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Cry. He is a traitor, Tet him to the Tower, 
And crop away that factious pate of his. 
Q.Max. He is arreſted, but will uot obey, 
His ſons he ſays, ſhall give their words for him. 
Yorx. Will you not, ſons? 
E. PLAN. Ay, noble father, if our words will ſerve. 
R. PLan. And if words will not, then our weapons ſhall. 
Crir. Why, what a brood of traitors have we here? 
Yorx. Look in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo, 
I am thy king, and thou a falſe-heart traitor. 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
That with the very ſhaking of their chains 
They may aſtoniſh theſe fell-larking cure. 
Bid Salifbury and Warwick corre to me. 
Sczx XI. Enter the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury. 
CLir. Are theſe thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 
If thou dar ſt bring them to the baiting place. 
R. PLAN. Oſt have I ſeen a hot o'er-weening cur, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who, being ſuffer'd with the bear's ſell paw; 
Hath clapt his tail between his legs and cry'd; 
And ſuch a piece of ſervice will you do, 
If you oppoſe yourſelves to match lord Warwick. 
Cx1r. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. 
Yor&. Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly anon. 
CLir. Take heed, leſt by your heat you barn yourſelves. 
k. HN. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot to bow? 
Old Saliſbury, ſname to thy filver hair, 
Thou mad miſ- leader of thy brain- ſick ſob, 
XR 4 
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What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 

And ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpectacles? 

Oh, where is faith? oh, where is loyalty ? 

If it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, 

Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth ? 

Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 

And ſhame thine honourable age with blood ? 

Why, art thou old, and want'ſt experience? 

Or whereſore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it? 

For ſhame, in duty bend thy knee to me, - 

That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 
Sar. My lord, I have conſider'd with myſelf 

The tale of this moſt renowned duke; 

And in my conſcience do repute his grace 

The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. 
K. HEN. Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me 
Sar. I have. | 
K. HEN. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heav'n for ſuch an 

oath ? 

84 L. It is great fin to ſwear unto a fin, 

But greater ſin to keep a ſinful oath. 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 

To do a murd'rous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 

To 'reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 

And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
Q. Mas. A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. 
K. Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himſelf 
York. Call Buckingham and all the friends thou baſt, 

I am reſolv'd for death or dignity, 
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Old CL1y. The firſt I warrant thee, if dreams prove true. 
War, You had beſt go to bed and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempeſt of the field. 
Old CLie., I am reſolv'd to bear a greater ſtorm 
Than any thou can'ſt conjure up to day: 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet, 
Might I but know thee by thy houſe's badge. 
WAR. Now by my father's badge, old Nevill's creft, 
The rampant bear chain'd to the rugged ſta, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
As on a mountain-top the cedar ſhews, 
That keeps his leaves in ſpight of any ſtorm, 
Ev'n to affright thee with the view thereof. 
Old CLir. And from thy burgonet Jl rend thy bear, 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 
Deſpight the bear- ward, that protects the bear. 
v. CLir. And fo to arms, victorious noble father, 
To quell the rebels and their complices. 
R. PLAx. Fy, charity for ſhame, ſpeak not in ſpight, 
For you ſhall ſup with Jeſu Chriſt to-night. 
Y.CL1e. Foul ſtigmatick, that's more than thou canſt tell, 
R. PLaw. If not in heav'n, you'll ſurely ſup in hell. 
[Exeunt, ſeverally. 


Se N V. Changes to a field of battle near St. Albans. 


Enter Warwick. 
Wax. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls; 
And if thou doſt not hide thee from the bear, 
Now when the angry trumpet ſounds alarm, 
And dying mens cries do fill the empty air, 
Clifford, I ſay, come forth and fight with me; 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
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Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arms. 


Enter York. 


How now, my lord ? what all a foot ? 
Vox x. The deadly-handed Clifford flew my ſteed; 
But match to match I have encountred him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Ev*n of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. 


Enter Clifford. 


War, Of one or both of us the time is come. 
Vox Ek. Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other chace, 
For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death. | 
War. Then nobly, Vork; 'tis for a crown thou fight'ſ, 
As J intend, Clifford, to thrive to day; | 
It grieves my ſoul to leave thee unaſſail'd. [Exit War. 
CL1r. What ſeeſt thou in me, Vork? why doſt thou 
pauſe ? 
Yor x. With thy brave bearing ſhould I be in love, 
But that thou art ſo faſt mine enemy. 
Cr1r. Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 
But that tis ſhown ignobly; and in treaſon. 
Yor. Solet it help me now againſt thy ſword, 
As I in juſtice and true right exprels it. | 
CL1y. My ſoul and body on the action both! 
Vox x. Adreadfullay, Addreſs thee inſtantly. [Fights, 


 Cr1r. La fin couronne les œuvres.“ [Dies. 

Vox x. Thus war hath given thee peace, for tl Art ſtill; 

Peace with his ſoul, heav'n, if it be thy will! [Exit. 
Enter young Clifford. 


V. CL Ir. Shame and confuſion ! all is on the rut: 
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Fear frames diſorder; and diſorder wounds, 

Where it ſhould guard. O war! thou ſon of hell, 
Whom angry heav'ns do make their miniſter, 
Throw in the frozen boſorms of our part 

Hot coals of vengeance. Let no ſoldier fly. 

He, that is truly dedicate to war, 

Hath no ſelf- love; for he, that loves himſelf, 

Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 

The name of valour.—0 let the vile world end, 


[Seeing his dead father. 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heuv'n together: 
Now tet the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds - 


To ceaſe! Waſt thou ordained, O dear father, 
To loſe thy youth in peace, and to atchieve 

The filver livery of adviſed age; 

And in thy reverence, and thy chair-days, thtrs 
To die in ruffian battle? Even at this ſight 

My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and while 'tis mine, 
It hall be ſtony, York not our old men fpares : 
No more will I their babes; tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire, 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and{flax. 
Henceforth I will not have to do with pity. 

Meet I an infant of the houſe of York, 

Into as many gobbits will I cnt it, 

As wild Medea young Abſyrtus did. 

In cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. 

Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's houſe ; 
As did Ænueas eld Anthiſes bear, 
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So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders : 


But then ZEneas bare a living load, | > 
Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of mine. Reig 
[Exit bearing off his father, Awa 
Enter Richard Plantagenet and Somerſet, to fight. To f 
. 
R. PLAN. So, lie thou there, [Somerſet is killed. T 
For underneath an ale-houſe” paltry ſign, | Alar 
The caſtle in St. Albans, Somerſet | 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. V. 
Sword, hold thy temper; heart, be wrathful ſtill: That 
Prieſts pray for enemies, but princes kill. Aged 
{Exit Richard Plantagenet, | And, 
Scr VI. Fight. Excurſions. Enter king Hear, wy. 
$ NO 
queen Margaret, and others. If Sa 
Q. Max. Away, my lord, you are flow; for ſhame, away. R. 
K. Hen. Can we out-run the heav'ns? Good Marg' ret, Thre 
ſtay. Thre 
Q. Max. What are you made of ? you'll not fight, nor Perſy 
Now is it manhood, wiſdom and defence, [fly, But f 
To give the enemy way, and to ſecure us ; And, 
By what we can, which can no more but fly, So W. 
| [Alarm afar off. But n 
If you be ta'en, we then ſhall ſee the bottom 
Of all our fortunes; but if we haply 'ſcape, 
As well we may, if not through your neglect, SA 
We ſhall to London get where you are lov'd, By th 
And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, God | 
May readily be ſtopt. | And 
Enter Clifford. You | 


CL11r, But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, W. 
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| would ſpeak blaſphemy, ere bid you fly, 

But fly you muſt; incurable diſcomfit 

Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent parts, 

Away, for ye ur relief; and we will live 

To ſee their day, and them our fortune give. 

Away, my lord, away ! [Exeunt. 


Alarm. Retreat. Enter York, Richard Plantagenet, War- 
wick, and ſoldiers, with drum and colours. 


You x. Of Saliſbury, who can report of him? 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contuſions and all bruſh of time; 
And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occaſion, This happy day 
Is not itſelf, nor have we won one foot, 
If Saliſbury be loſt, 

R. PLAN. My noble father, 
Three times to day I holp him to his horſe, 
Three times beſtrid him ; thrice I led him off, 
Perſuaded him from any further act: 
But ſtill, where danger was, ſtill there I met him; 
And, like rich hangings in a homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 
But noble as he is, look, where he comes. 


Enter Saliſbury. 


Sar. Now, by my ſword, well haſt thou fought to day; 
By th' maſs, ſo did we all. I thank you, Richard; 
God knows, how long it is I have to live, 
And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to day 
You have deſended me from imminent death. 
Well, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
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"Tis not en- ugh our ſpes are this time fleg, 
Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature. 
Yorx. I know, our ſafety. is to follow them; 
Por, as I hea., the king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. 
Let. us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. 
What fays lord Warwick, ſhall we after them ? 
War. After them! nay, before them, if we can, 
Now by my hand, lords, *twas a glorious day, : 
St. Alban's battle won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come. 
Sound drum and trumpets, and-to London all, 
And more ſuch days as theſe to us befaill! [Exeun; to h 
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Pac 3. L. 1. O for a muſe of fire,] Milton, who was a 
zealous ad mirer, and ſtudious imitator of our author, ſeems 
to have had the fine opening of this prologue in his eye, when 
he began the 4th book of his Paradiſe Loft. | 
O for that warning voice, which he, who ſaw 
Th' Ffocalyps, heard cry in heav'n ajvud, 
Then, when the dragon, put to ſecond rout, 
Came furious down to be reveng'd on men, 
ve to th” inhabitants on carth ] Txxzon,* 
Lid.] This goes upon the notion of the peripatetic ſyſtem, 
which imagines ſeveral heavens one above another; the laſt 
and higheſt of which was one of fire. Wars. 
Itid.] It alludes likewiſe to the aſpiring nature of fire, 
which, by its levity, at the ſeparation of the chaos, took the 
higheſt ſeat of all the elements. Jonxs. 
L. 3. —— princes to act, 
And monarchs to bebold.] Shakeſpeare does not ſeem 
to ſet diſtance enough between the performers and ſpectators. 
OHNS, 
L. 13. Within this evooden O.] Nothing ſhews = evi- 
dently the power of cuſtom over language, than that the 
frequent uſe of calling a circle an O could ſo much hide the 
meanneſs of the metaphor from Shakeſpeare, that he has 
uſed it many times where he makes his moſt eager attempts 
at dignity of ſti le. OHNS, 
Did. The very caſtets.] The helmets, = NS, 
L. 18. Imaginary _ Imaginary for imaginative, gr j out 
Vor. IV, PART » A 
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powers pf fancy. Active and paſſive words are by this au- 
thor frequently confounded. Jon xs. 
L. 21. Whoſe high up-reared, and abutting fronts, 
The perillous narrow ocean parts aſunder.) Without 


doubt the author wrote, 


Whoſe bigb- up-reared, and abutting fronts 
Perillous, the narrow ocean parts aſunder 3 

for his purpoſe is to ſhew, that the higheſt danger ariſes 
from the ſhock of their mecting ; and that it is but a little 
thing which keeps them aſunder. This ſenſe my emenda- 
tion gives us, as the common reading gives us a contrary; 
for thoſe whom a perillous ocean parts aſuntler, are in no dan- 
ger of meeting. Wars, 
L. 25. Ard make imaginary puiſſance.] This paſſage ſhews 
that Shakeſpeare was fully ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſhew- 
ing battles on the theatre, which indeed is never done but 
tragedy becomes farce. Nothing can be repreſented to the 
eye but by ſomething like it, and within a wooden O nothing 
very like a battle cen be exhibited, Jouxs, 
P. 4. I. 1. For tis yoar thoughts that note muft deck cur kings, 
Carry them bere and there.) We ſhould read kg 
for kings, The prologue relates only to this fingle play, 
The miſtake was made by referring them to kings which be- 
longs to thewghts, The ſenſe is, “ your thoughts muſt give 
the king his proper greatneſs, carry therefore your thoughts 
here and there,” Jonxs. 
P. 5: The life of Henry V.] This play was writ (as ap- 
pears from a paſſage in the chorus to the fifth act) at the 
time of the carl of Eſſex's commanding the forces in Ireland 
in the reign of queen Eli-abeth, and not till after Henry the 
VIth had been played, as may be ſeen by the concluſion of 

this play. Pop E. 
Thid. | The tranſactions compriz'd in this hiſtorical play, 
commence about the latter end of the firſt, and terminate in 
the 2th year of this King's reign ; when he married Catharine 
princeſs of France, and cloſed up the differences betwixt 
England and that crown. Turo. 
Ibid. Archbiſbop of Canterbury.] This firſt ſcene was ad- 
ded fince the edition of 1608, which is much ſhort of the 
prefent editions, wherein the ſpeeches are generally enlarg'd 
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ind raiſed : Several whole ſcenes beſides, and all the chorus's 
alſo, were fince added by Shakeſpeare, Por x. 
P. 6. I. 24. Conſideration, like an angel, &c.] As paradiſe 
when ſin and Adam were driven out by the angel became 
the habitation of celeſtial ſpirits, ſo the king's heart, ſinee 
conſideration has driven out his follies, is now the receptacle 
of wiſdom and of virtue. Jon Ns. 


L. 29. Never came reformation like a food] Alluding to the 
e 


method by which Hercules cleanſed the famous ſtables when 
he turned a river through them. Hercules fill is in our 
zuthor's head when he mentions the Hydra. Jouns. 
P. 7. I. 3. Hear bim but reaſon in divinity, &c.] This 
ſp:ech ſeems to have been copied from king James's prelates, 
ſpeaking of their Solomon; when archbiſhop Whitgift, who, 
as an eminent writer ſays, died ſoon afterwards, and probably 
deated then, at the Hampton-Court conference, declared him- 
ſelf verily perſuaded, that bis ſacred maje e by the ſpirit o 
Gad. . 2458 this ſcene was 2 — Alas .— 8 
acceſſion to the crown: So that we have no way gf avoiding 
its being eſteemed a compliment to bim, but by ſuppoſing it 
was a ſatire on bis biſhops, | Wars. 
Iid.] Why theſe lines ſhould be divided the reſt of 
the ſpeech and applied to king James, I am not able to con- 
ceive z nor why an opportunity ſhould be ſo eagftly ſnatched 
to treat with contempt that part of his character which was 
leaſt contemptible. King James's theological knowledge 
was not inconſiderable. To preſide at diſputations is not 
very ſuitable to a king, but to underſtand the queſtions is 
ſurely laudable. The poet, if he had James in his thoughts, 
was no ſkilful encomiaſt ; for the mention of Harry's ſkill 
in war, forced upon the remembrance of his audience the 
great deficiency of their preſent king; who yet with all his 
faults, and many faults he had, was ſuch that Sir Robert 
Cotton ſays, he wvould be content that England ſhould neue have 
« better, provided that it ſhould never have a worſe. Jouns. 
L. 13. The air, &c.] This line is exquiſitely beautify]. 
OHNS. 
L. 16. So that the art and practice part of life,] All the 
editions, if I am not dcceiv'd, are guilty of a ſlight corrup- 
tion in this paſſage. The archbiſhop has been ſhewing, 
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what a maſter the king was in the theory of divinity, wa; 


and policy: ſo that it muſt be expected (as 1 conceive, he | 


would infer ;) that the king ſhould now wed that theory 
to action, and the putting the ſeveral parts of his knowledye 
into practice. If this be our author's meaning, I think, we 
can hardly doubt but he wrote, 
So that the act, and practic, &c. 

Thus we have a conſonance in the terms and ſenſe. Fot 
theory is the art, and ſtudy of the rules of any ſcience; and 
action, the exemplification of thoſe rules by proof and ex- 

iment. Tu konz. 

id.] This emendation is received by Dr. Warburtoy, 
but it appears to me founded upon a miſinterpretation. The 
true meaning ſeems to be this. He diſcourſes with ſo much 
{ill on all ſubjects, that the art and practice of life muſt 5: 
the 12 or teacher of bis theorique, that is, that bis theory 
muſt been taught by art and practice, which, ſays be, i. 
ſtrange ſince he could ſee little of the true art or practice 
among his looſe companions, nor ever retired to digeſt his 
practice into theory: Art is uſed by the author for practic 


as diſtinguj from ſcience or theory, OHNs, 
L. — cons i bis — Encreaſing in th proper 
power. Jon xs. 
P. 8. I. 21. The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages.) I his lin: 
I ſuſpect of corruption, though it may be fairly enough u. 
plained: the paſſages of his titles are the lines of ſucceſſion, by 
which his claims deſcend. Unbidden is open, clear. ons, 
P. 9. I. 5. Shall we call in, &c.] Here began the old play, 


Porr. 
L. 8. taſk] Keep buſied with ſcruples and laborious di- 
quiſitions. Jonxs. 


L. 18. Or nicely charge your underſtanding ſoul.) Take heel 
leſt by nice and ſubtle ſophiſtry you burthen your knowing 
foul, or knowingly burthen your ſoul, with the guilt of advanc- 
ing a falſe title, or of maintaining, by ſpecious fallacies, 1 
claim which, if ſhewn in its native and true colours, would 
appear to be falſe, Jouxs. 

L. 19. miſcreate —] Ill-begotten; illegitimate; ſpurious 

OH NS. 


L. 24. == take bed how you impaton our perſon ;] The whot 


foljos 
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rift of the king is to impreſs upon the archbiſhop a due ſenſe 
of the caution with which he is to ſpeak. He tells him 
that the crime of the unjuſt war, if the war be unjuſt, ſhall 
reſt upon him, 
Therefore take heed how you impawn your perſon. 
So I think it ſhould be read, 
Take heed hozw you pledge yourſelf, your honour, your hap- 
pineſs, in ſupport of bad advice. 
Dr. Warburton explains impawn by engage, and ſo eſcapes 
the difficulty. | Joans, 
P. 10. I. 11, — There is no bar, &c.] This whole ſpeech 1s 
copied (in a manner verbatim) from Hall's chronicle, Henry 
V, year the ſecond, folw 4. xx, xxx, xl, &c. In the firſt edi- 
tion it is very imperfect, and the whole hiſtory and names 
of the princes are confounded ; but this was atterwards ſet 
right, and corrected from his original, Hall's Chronicle, 
Por E. 
P. 11. I. 16. To fine bis title, &c.] This is the reading of 
the 4to of 1608, that of the folio is, To find his title. I 
would read, To line his title with ſhows of truth. 
To line may fignity at once to decorate and to ſtrengthen, 
In Macbeth : 
He did line the rebels with hidden help and vantage. 
Dr. Warburton ſays, that to fine his title, is to ne or im- 
prove it, The reader is to judge. Jouxs. 
L. 21.] Read, Lewis the tentb. Por E.“ 
L. 32. King Lexvis his ſatis faction] Thus all the authen- 
tick copies; Mr. Pope in the room of it, either out of a 
particular delicacy of ear, or ridiculous adherence to the 
chronicles, has ſubſtituted pe. n. But I believe the other 
to have been the author's word, of choice: he ſeems to be 
briefly recapitulating his own terms, and he had told us juſt 
above, that Lewis IX. could not wear the crown with a 
quiet conſcience, 
— till tif > 
That fair queen Iiabel, his grandmother, &c. Txzos.* 
P. 12. I. 5. Mr. Pope reads: | 
Than openly imbrace] But where is the antitheſis betwixt 
ide in the preceding line, and in brate in this? The two old 
follos read, Than amply to imbarre We certainly muſt read, 
Mr. Warburton adviſed me, Ian ampiy to imbare—lay 
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open, diſplay to view. I am ſurprized Mr, Pope did get 
fart this conjecture, as Mr, Rowe had led the way to it in 
Bis edition, who reads: | 
Than amply to make bare their crooked titles. Trxoz, 
Thid.] Mr. Theobald might have found in the quarto of 
1608, this reading, 
Than amply to embrace their crooked cauſes, 
out of which line Mr. Pope formed his reading, erroneouy 
Indeed, but not merely capricious, Joaxs, 
L. 11. When the ſon dies | Man. See Hall, loc. cit. Porz.“ 
L. 26. — and cold for action !] Not indifferent to the 
work, but cold for want of being employed in it. WAI.“ 
L. 27.] Theſe four ſpeeches were added after the firſt edi. 
tition. Jonxs. 
P. 13. They know your grace hath cauſe, and means, ard 
might, 
So bath your highneſs——)] We ſhould read, 
=— your race bad cauſe, 
which is carrying on the ſenſe of the coucluding words of 
Exeter. | 
As did the former lions of vour blood, 


meaning Edward III, and the Black Prince, Wars, 


Bid.] I do not ſee but the preſent reading may ſtand as} 
have pointed it. Jon xs. 
L. 11, 12.] Theſe two lines Dr. Warburton gives to Weſt 
moreland, but with ſo little reaſon that I have continued 
them to Canterbury, The credit of old copies, though not 


great, is yet more than nothing. Jonxs, 
P. 13. I. 26. —— giddy neighbour ——] That is, incon- 
Kant, changeable, | OHNS, 


L. 28. Never went with his forces into France.] Shake- 
ſpeare wrote the line thus, | 
Ne'er went with his full forces into France, 
The following expreſſions of unfurniſp d kingdom, gleaned 
land, and empty of defence, ſhew this. Wars. 
id.] There is no need of alteration. Jon xs, 
P. 14. 1. 6. For hear ber but exampled by herſelf} We 
a | mp by elf] 
For hear her beft exampled 
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i. e. her own hiſtory will be our beſt inſtruction in this point. 


WAR.“ 

L. 13. And make bis chronicle as rich with praiſe] He 1s 
ſpeaking of king Edward's priſoners; ſo that it appears 
Fhakeſpeare wrote, | 
as rich with prize, 

i. e. captures, booty. Without this, there is neither beau- 
ty nor likeneſs in the fimilitude. Wars. 

Ihid.) The change of praiſe to prize, I believe no body will 
approve; the ſimilitude between the chronicle and ſea 
conſiſts only in this, that they are both full, and filled 
with ſomething valuable, Beſides, Dr. Warburton pre- 
ſuppoſes a reading which exiſts in no antient copy, for 
bis chronicle as the latter editions give it, the quarto has 
yeur, the folio their chronicle, 

Your and their written by contraction yr are juſt alike, and 
ber in the old hands is not much unlike yr. I believe we 
ſhould read her chronicle. Jorns. 

L. 16. Ely. But there's a ſaying, &c.] This ſpeech, which 
is diſſuaſive of the war with France, is abſurdly given to one 
of the churchmen in confederacy to puſh the king upon it, as 
appears by the firſt ſcene of this at, Beſides, the poet had 
here an eye to Hall, who gives the obſervation to the duke 
of Exeter, But the editors have made Ely and Exeter change 
fides, and ſpeak one another's ſpeeches; for this, which is 
given to Ely, is Exeter's; and the following given to Exeter, 
is Ely's, Wars, 


L. 17. If that you will France win, &c.] Hall's Chronicle, 


Henry V. year 2, folio 7. p. 2. x. Por x. 

L. 23. To tear and hawock more than ſhe can eat,] Tis not 
much the quality of a mouſe to tear the food it comes at, but 
to run over and defile it, The old quarto reads ſpoile; and 
the two firſt folios, tame: from which laſt corrupted word, 
I think, I have retrieved the poet's genuine reading, taint. 


THhEOmB. 


L. 25. Yet that is but a curs'd neceſſity ;] So the old quarto. 
The folios read cruſþ'd: Neither of the words convey a to- 
lerable idea; but give us a counter-reaſoning, and not at all 
pertinent. We ſhould read, ſcus'd neceffity. Tis Ely's bu- 
ſineſs to ſhew, there is no real neceſſity for ſtaying at home: 
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he muſt therefore mean, that tho there be a neceſſity, yet it 
is one that may be well excuſed and got over. Warr, 
Ibid.) Neither the old readings nor the emendation ſeem 
very ſatisfactory, A curſed neceſſity has no ſenſe, a ſcus'd 
neceſſ:ty is ſo harſh that one would not admit it, if any thing 
elſe can be found. A cruſh'd neceſſity may mean, a —_ 
whi h is ſubdu d and owverporver'd by contrary reaſons, We 
might read (with Mr. Capell) a crude neceſſity, a neceſſity not 
complete, or not well conſidered and digeſted, but it is — 
Sir . Hanmer reads, 
Vet that is not o'courſe a neceſſity. Jonxs. 
L. 30. For Government, though high, and low, and low- 
er.] The foundation and Expreſſion of this thought ſeems 
to be borrowed from Cicero de Republica, lib. 2. Sic er 
ſummis, & mediis, & infimis interje&is Ordinibus, ut ſonis, 
modcratam, ratione civitatem, conſenſu diſſimiliorum concinere; 
& gue harmonia 4 Muſficis dicitur in Cantu, eam efſe in civi- 
tate concordiam, THEos, 
P. 15. I. 4. Setting endeawaur in continual motion, 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience. ] Neither the ſenſe nor the con- 
ſtruction of this paſſage is very obvious. The conſtruction 
is, „ endeavour—as an aim or butt to which endeavour, obe- 
dience is fixed.“ The ſenſe is, that all endeavour is to ter- 
minate in obedience, to be ſubordinate to the public good 
and general defign of government, OH NS, 
L. 7. Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach] The editors 
have made the poet ſay the direct contrary to what he in- 
tended, He would ſay, that the bees inſtinctively teach; they 
ſay, that bees act᷑ by a rule in nature, We ſhould read, 
Creaturez. that by a ruling nature teach 
1. e, by a governing nature. And this the argument re- 
quires, For if bees did it by a ruling nature, it is reaſon we 
Mould imitate them; not fo, if only by a rule in nature; for 


all animals are not to go by one and the ſame rule. 


Wars,* 

L. 11. Others, like merckants, venture trade abroad; What 

is the wenturing trade? I amperſuaded we ſhonld read and 
point it thus, 


Others, like merchant-venturers, trade abroad, WazB. 
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Bid.) If the whole difficulty of this paſſage conſiſt in the 
obſcurity of the phraſe to venture trade, it mg be eaſily clear- 
ed. To venture trade is a phraſe of the ſame import and 
ſtructure as to bazard battle, Nothing could have raiſed an 
objection but the defire of being buſy. OHNS, 

L. 18. The civil citizens kneading up the honey] This may 
poſſibly be right; but I rather think that Shakeſpeare wrote 
beading up the honey ; alluding to the putting up merchan- 
diſe in caſks, And this is in fact the caſe, The honey 
being headed up in ſeparate and diſtin cells by a thin mem- 
brane of wax drawn over the mouth of each of them, to hin- 
der the liquid matter from running out. WAaRB. 

Bid.] To head the honey can hardly be right; for though 
we bead the caſk, no man talks of heading the commodities, 
To knead gives an eaſy ſenſe, though not phyſically true. 
The bees do in fact knead the wax more than the honey, 
but that Shakeſpeare perhaps did not know, Jon xs. 

L. 30. So may a thouſand actions, once a- foot] The ſpeaker 
is endeavouring to ſhew, that the ſtate is able to execute 
many projected actions at once, and conduct them all to their 
completion, without impeding or joſtling one another in 
their courſe. Shakeſpeare, therefore, muſt have wrote, 
actions t once a· foot, 1. e. at once: or, on foot together. 

WAB. 

Bid.] Sir T. Hanmer is more kind to this emendation by 
reading acts at once, The change is not neceſſary, the old 
text may ſtand, Jonuns. 

P. 17. 1. 24.] Chace is a term at tennis. Jou xs. 

L. 28. And therefore, living hence, ] This expreſſion 
has ſtrength and energy : He never valued England, and 
therefore lived hence, i. e. as if abſent from it. But the 
Oxford Editor alters hence to here. WarB. 

P. 18. I. 2. For that I have laid by, &c.] To qualify my- 
ſelf for this undertaking, I have deſcended from my ſtation, 
and ſtudied the arts of life in a lower character. 333 

L. 8. His balls to gun- tones] When ordnance was firſt uſed, 
they diſcharged balls not of iron but of ſtone. Jon NS, 

P. 19. 1.6. In this place, in all the editions hitherto, is 
inſerted the chorus which I have poſtponed. That chorus 
manifeſtly is intended to advertiſe the ſpectators of the change 
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of the ſcene to Southampton, and therefore ought to hy 
placed juſt before that change, and not here, where the 
ſcene is ſtill continued in London, Pops, 

Ibid.] Now all the youth of England] I have replaced this 
Chorus here, by the authority of the old folio's ; and ended 
the firſt act, as the poet certainly intended. Mr. Pope re- 
mov'd it, becauſe (ſays he) This chorus manifeſtly is intend:d i 


_ advertiſe the ſpectators 4 the change f the ſcene to Southampton; 


and therefore ought to be placed juſt before that change, and nit 
bere. Tis true, the ſpectators are to be informed, that, 
when they next ſee the king, they are to ſuppoſe him at 
Southampton, But this does not imply any neceſſity of this 
chorus being contiguous to that change, On the contrary, 
the very concluding lines vouch abſolutely againſt it. 

But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 

Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene. 
For how abſurd is ſuch a notice, if the ſcene is to change, 
ſo ſoon as ever the chorus quits the ſtage ? Beſides, unlef 
this chorus be prefixed to the ſcene betwixt Nim, Barolph, 
&c, we ſhall draw the poet into another abſurdity, Piſtol, 
Nim, and Bardolph are in this ſcene talking of going to the 
wars in France: but the king had but juſt, at his quitting 


the ſtave, declared his reſolutions of commencing this war: 


And without the interval of an act, betwixt that ſcene and 
the comic characters entring, how could they with any pro- 


bability be informed of this intended expedition? TEO. 


Ibid.) 1 think Mr. Pope miſtaken in tranſpoſing this 
chorus, and Mr, Theobald in concluding the act with it. 
The chorus evidently introduces that which follows, not 
comments on that which precedes, and therefore rather be- 
gins than ends the act, and ſo I have printed it. Dr. War- 
burton follows Mr. Pope. Jouxs. 

L. 13. For now fits expect᷑ation in the air, 

And Fides a ſword from hilt unto the point 
With crowns imperial, &c.] The imagery is wen- 
derfully fine, and the thought exquiſite. Eæpectation fitting 
in the air deſigus the hight of their ambition; and the ſcvord 
hid from the hilt to the point with crowns and coronets, that all 
ſentiments of danger were loſt in the thoughts of glory. 
WARB, 
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p. 20. I. 5. And by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
| I bell and treaſon hold their promiſes, 
re he take ſhip for France; and in Southampton, 
Linger your patience on, and well digeſt 
Th" abuſe of diftance, while 2ve force a play. 
The ſum is paid, the traitors are agreed, 
The king is ſet from London and the ſcene 
Ts now tranſported gentles, to Southampton : 
There is the play-bouſe now.] I ſuppoſe every 
one that reads theſe lines looks about for a meaning which 
he cannot find. There is no connection of ſenſe nor regu- 
larity of tranſition from one thought to the other. It may 
be ſuſpected that ſome lines are loſt, and in that caſe the 
fenſe is irretrievable, I rather think the meaning is ob- 
ſcured by an accidental tranſpoſition, which I would reform 
thus : 
Ard by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
If bell and treaſon bold their promis. 
The ſum is paid, the traitors e agreed, 
The king is ſet from London, and the — 
Is now tranſported, gentl's, to Southampton 
Ere be take ſbip for France. And in Southampton 
Linger your patience on, and <vell digeſt 
Tb abuſe of diſtance, bile <ve force a play. 
There is the play-houſe nov. 
This alteration reftores ſenſe, and probably the true ſenſe, 


The lines might be otherwiſe ranged, but this order pleaſes 


me beſt. Jou xs. 
Ibid. this grace of kings —] 1. e. he who does greateſt 
honour to the title. By tne ſame kind of phraſeology the 
uſurper in Hamlet is call'd the vice of kings, 1. e. the oppro- 
brium of them. Wars, 
I. 9. —— while we force a play] This may be right; 
but 1 rather believe Shakeſpeare wrote, farce a play, i. e. 
ſtuff it, ſwell it out; as the word farce from fartum, forced- 
meat (now applied to theatrical repreſentations) then ſignified; 
and the metaphor agrees to what went before, of well digeſt- 
ing th" abuſe ef diſtance. Perhaps it may here mean ſtuff, a 
great deal 1n a little compaſs, ſomething like the apology he 
makes in the prologue, and in the chorus to the fifth act. 
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He uſes this word in the ſame ſenſe, Act IV. ſc. V. 
The farſed title running fore the king, Wars,* 
L. 15. —— charming the narrow ſeas | 
To give you gentle paſs :] Ben Jonſon, in the pro- 
togue to his Every man in his humour, ſeems to me to have 
flurted invidiouſly at this play of our author's, 
He rather prays, you will be pleas'd to ſee 
One ſuch to-day, as other plays ſhould be; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the ſeas, &c. 
Now this comedy of Ben's was acted in the year 1598, ſo 
that Henry 5th, conſequently, had made its appearance on 


the ſtage earlier than that period. THros,* 
L. 17. Well not offend one ſtomach.] That is, you ſhall paſs 
the ſea without the qualms of ſea ſickneſs. Jouxs, 


L. 18. But, till the king come forth.] Here ſeems to be 

ſomething omitted. Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
But when the king comes forts. 

which, as the paſſage now ſtands, is neceſſary. Theſe lines, 
obſcure as they are, refute Mr. Pope's conjectures on the true 
place of the chorus; for they ſhew that ſomething is to in- 
tervene before the ſcene changes to Southampton. Joxxs. 

Ibid. and not till then.) The canons of criticiſm read, 

And but till then ; 


And the Reviſal approves the correction. Jou xs. 


L. 20. Bard. Well met, corporal Nim] I have choſe to begin 
the 2d act here, becauſe each act may cloſe regularly with 3 
chorus, Not that I am perſuaded, this was the poet's inten- 
tion to mark the inter of his acts as the chorus did on the 
old Grecian ſtage, He had no occaſion of this fort : ſince, 


in his time, the pauſes of action were filled up, as now, 


with a leſſon of muſick : But the reaſons for this diſtribu— 


tion are explained before, Turo. 
Ibid.] J have already ſhewn why in this edition the act 
begins with the chorus. Jonxs. 


L. 21. Lieutenant Bardolph.] At this ſcene begins the 
connection of this play with the latter part of king Henry IV. 
The characters would be indiſtinct, and the dncidents unin- 
telligible, without the knowledge of what paſſed in the two 
foregoing plays. Jouns. 


L. 23. there ſball be ſmiles] I ſuſpect ſmiles to be a margi- 
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nal direction erept into the text. It is natural for a man, 
when he threatens, to break off abruptly, and conclude, 
but that ſhall be as it may. But this fantaſtical fellow is made 
to ſmile diſdainfully while he threatens z which circum- 
ſtance was marked for the player's direction in the margin. 
Wars. 
P. 21. I. 1. And <vell all be ſevorn brothers to France] We 
hould read, ⁊ve'I all go ſcvorn brothers to France, or Cve'll all 
be ſworn brothers ĩin France. Jou xs. 
L. 12. Patience be a tir d mare. ] The folio reads by cor- 
ruption, tired name, from which Sir T. Hanmer, ſagaci- 
oully enough, derived tired dame. Mr. Theobald retrieved 
from the quarto tired mare, the true reading. 1 OHNS, 
L. 22. O «velliday lady, if he be not hewn no.] I cannot 
underſtand the drift of this expreſſion. If he be not bewn, 
muſt ſignify, if he be not cut dotwn; and in that caſe, the 
very thing is ſuppoſed, which Quickly was apprehenſive of, 
But I rather think, her fright arites upon ſeeing their ſwords 
drawn: and I have ventured to make a ſlight alteration ac- 
cordingly. If be be nt drawn, for, if be has not his ſeverd 
draeva, is an expreſho:: familiar with our poet, Tu go. 
L. 28. Iſland dog. ] I believe we ſhould read Iceland dog. 
He ſeems to allude to an account credited in Elizabeth's time, 
that in the north there was a nation with human bodies and 
dogs heads. Jouxs. 
P. 22. I. 10. Fer I can tate.] I know not well what he 
can tate. The quarto and Mr. Capel! read talk, In our author 
to tale, is ſometimes to blaſt, which ſenſe may ſerve in 


this place, Jonxs. 
L. 19. Doating death is near.) The quarto has groaning 
death. JonNs. 


P. 24. ſc. 3.] I have divided. the acts of this play diffe- 
rently from all the editions, by beginning here the ſecond 


act, whereby each throughout the play begins with a chorus 


regularly; whereas before, this chorus was ſtuck into a 
place where it interrupted the continuance of the ſcene, and 
for want of this diviſion, they were forced to ſp it the one 
day's battl at Agincourt into two acts, namely the third 
and fourth. Por E.“ 

P. 25. I. 5. To death and treachery.) Here the quarto in- 
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ſerts a line omitted in all the following editions. 
Exet. O the lord of Maſham ! Jonns, 
L. 12. For which coe have in head aſſembled them ?) This 
is not an Engliſh phraſeplogy, I am perſuaded Shakeſpeare 
wrote, 
For <vbich wwe bave in aid aſſembled them ? 
alluding to the tenures of thoſe times. Waxs, 
Ibid.) It is ftrange that the commentator ſhould forget a 
word ſo eminently obſervable in this writer, as head for ar 
army formed. Jonxs. 
7. 25. Hearts create.) Hearts compounded or made up of 
duty and zeal, Jonxs. 
P. 26. I. 8. More advice.] On his return to more cooln:ſt 
of mind. : | Jonxs. 
L. 18. ——preceeding on diſtemper] i. e. ſudden paſſions. 
Wars, 
Ibid.) Perturbation of mind. Temper is equality or calm- 
neſs of mind, from an equipoiſe or due mixture of paſſions. 
Diftemper of mind is the predominance of a paſſin, as di. 
ftemper of body is the predominance of a bumour. Jonxs, 
L. 19. Hero ſhall we ſtretch our eye.] If we may not <vink 
at ſmall faults, bow wide muſt toe open our eyes at great, 


OHNS, 
P. 27. I. 13. Quick] That is, wing, " amen 
P. 28. I. 5. Though the truth land off as gro 

As black and ⁊obite.] Though the truth be a; 
apparent and viſible as black and white contiguous to each 
other. To ffand off is &tre releve, to be prominent to the eye, 

as the ſtrong parts of a picture. [on Ns, 
Ibid. As black and white—] I rather think Shakeſpeare 
wrote, as black from white, Wars. & Car.“ 
L. 7. Treaſon and murder —] What follows to the end of 

this ſpeech is additional fince the firſt edition, Por x. 
L. 9. Working ſo groſly —] Groſly for commonly, which the 
Oxford editor not underſtanding, alters it too cloſely. WARE. 
Bid] Groſly is neither chſely nor commonly, but palpabiy; 
with a plain and vifible connexion of cauſe and effect. 

on xs. 


L. 10. That admiration did not whoop at them bop, of 
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which the author makes a verb, is a note of admiration. 
Wars.* 


L. 20. He that * thee) Though. femper d may ſtand 
for formed or moulded, yet I fancy temp ted was the author's 
word, for it anſwers better to ſuggeſt in the oppoſition. 

' Jouxs, 

L. 28. Ob, how haſt thou with jealouſy infected 

The ſevectneſs of affiance *] Shakeſpeare urges this 
aggravation of the guilt of treachery with great judgment, 
One of the worſt conſequences of breach of truſt is dimi- 
rution of that confidence which makes the happineſs of 
life, and the diſſemination of ſuſpicion, which is the poiſon 


of ſociety. Jouxs. 
P. 29. I. 4. Garnifſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment. ] 
Modeſt compliment, that is, fulneſs. Wars. 


Ibid. ] This note will not much help the reader, unleſs 
he knows to what fulneſs is to be applied. I take the mean- 
ing to be this. The king, having mentioned Scroop's tem- 
perance in diet, paſſes on to his decency in dreſs, and ſays 
that he was decked in mode complement ; that is, he was de- 
corated with ornaments, but ſu. h as might be worn without 
vain oſtentation. Complement means ſomething more than is 
neceſſary z ſo complemeri in language is what we ſay ad con- 
ciliandam gratiam, more than is ſtrictly or literally meant. 

OHNS, 

Ibid. in made compliment.] We ſhould read, complement, 
for the ſenſe is, garniſhed and adorned with all accompliſh- 
ments, without pride, affectation, or ſingularity. Complement 
is a very different word from compliment, and ſignifies accom- 
pliſhments, or thoſe niceties of behaviour which make up the 
character of the complete courtier. REvISs.“ 

L. 5. Not coe / king wwith the eye without the ear] He is 
here giving the character of a compleat gentleman, and ſays, 
he did not truſt the eye witheut the confirmation of bis ear. But 
when men have eye-ſight-proof, they think they have ſuf- 
ficient evidence, and don't ſtay for the confirmation of an 
hear-ſay. Prudent men, on the contrary, won't truſt the 
credit of the ear, till it be confirmed by the demonſtration of 
the eye. And this is that conduct for which the king 
would here commend him. So that we muſt read, 
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Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Wagg, 
Bid] The author's meaning I ſhould have thought not ſo 
difficult to find, as that an emendation ſhould have been 
propoſed, The king means to ſay of Scroop, that he was 
a cautious man, who knew that fronti nulla fides, that a ſpe. 
cious appearance was deceitful, and therefore did not vu 
with the eye wit bout the ear, did not truſt the air or look of 
any man till he had tried him by enquiry and converſation, 


Surely this is —— character of a prudent man. Jonxs. 
L. 7. — and ſo finely boulted diaſ thou ſeem, —] i. c. ro- 
fined or purged 405 all faults. . x Porr. 


Ibid.] Boulted is the ſame with ſifted, and has conſequent- 
ly the meaning of refined. Jon NS, 
L. 9. To make the full. fraugbt mar, —] We ſhould read, 
Tc mark tbe full. fraugbt man. 
i. e. marked by the bar he ſpeaks of in the preceding line. 
THrEoB, & Wars, 

P. 30. I. 3. My fault, but not my ho'Ys &c.] One of the 
conſpirators againſt queen Elizabeth, I think Parry, con- 
cludes his letter to her with theſe words, a culpa, but no a 
pena; abſolve me meſt dear lady, This letter was much read 
at that time, and the author doubtleſs copied it. 

This whole ſcene was much enlarged and improved after 
the firſt edition; the particular inſertions it would be tedi- 
ous to mention, and tedious without much uſe. Jon NS, 

L. 6. Jein d with an enemy] This ſpeech alſo has been 
enlarged by the author, Por E.“ 

P. 31.1. 11. Finer end, for final. Jouns, 

Thid.) By finer end Quickly means as flacid an end as an 
infant. A turbulent or quiet ſeparation of ſou! and body, 
the common people have always conſidered as marks cf 
forgiveneſs and reprobation. Axox.“ 

Ibid. — ctriſam child] The old quarto has it criſnb'd 
child. The chryſom was no more than the white cloth put en the 
new baptiſed child, See Johnſon's canons of Eccleſ. Law, 1728, 
And not a cloth anointed with holy unguent, as deſcribed 
under that article in Johnſon's dictionary, that of the chriſn 
being a ſeparate operation, and was itſelf no more than a 
compoſition of oil and balſam bleſſed by the biſhop. : 

I have ſomewhere (but cannot recolle& where) met with 
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this farther account of it; that the chryſom was allow'd to be 
carried out of the church, to enwrap thoſe children which 
were in too weak a condition to be borne thither, the chryſam 
being ſuppoſed to make every place holy. This cuſtom 
would rather ſtrengthen the alluſion to the weak condition 
of Falſtaff. STEEVENS,® 
L. 13. Turning o' tb tide) It has been a very old opinion, 
which Mead, de imperio ſolis, quotes, as if he believed it, 
that nobody dies but in the time of ebb; half the deaths in 
London confute the notion, but we find that it was common 
among the women of the poet's time. Jonxs. 
L. 15. for his noſe wwas as ſharp as a pen, and a table of 
green-fields.] Theſe words, and a table of green fields, are not 
to be found in the old editions of 1600 and 1608. This 
nonſenſe got into all the following editions by a pleaſant 
miſtake of the ſtage editors, who printed from the common 
piece-meal-written parts in the play-houſe. A table was 
here directed to be brought in (it being a ſcene in a tavern 
where they drink at parting) and this direction crept into 
the text from the margin. Greenfield was the name of the 
property-man in that time who furniſh'd implements, &c. 
for the actors, A table of Greenfield's. Pop x. 
Ibid. — and a table of green fields.] So the firſt folio Mr. 
Pope has obſery'd, that theſe words, and a table of green-fields, 
are not in the old gto's. © This nonſenſe, (continues he,) 
got into all the following editions by a pleaſant miſtake of 
the ſtage· editors, who printed from the common piecemeal- 
written parts in the play-houſe. A table was here directed 
to be brought in (it being a ſcene in a tavern where they 
drink at parting ; and this direction crept into the text from 
the margin, Greenfield was the name of the property-man 
in that time who furniſh'd implements, &c. for the actors.“ 
A table of Greenſield's. — As to the hiftory of Greenfield 
being the property-man, whether it was really ſo, or is 
only a gratis diftum, is a point which I ſhall not con- 
tend about. But were we to allow this margin l direction, 
and ſuppoſe that a table of Greenfield's was wanting; yet it 
never was cuſtomary in the prompter's book, (much leſs, in 
the piece meal parts;) where any ſuch directions are mar- 
ginally inſerted for properties or implements wanted, to add 
Vox. IV. PAZ TI. 
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the property-man's name, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide 
them. Beſides, the furniſhing chairs and tables is not the 
province of the property-man, but of the ſcene-icepers, 
But there is a ſtronger objection yet againſt this obſervation 
advanced by the editor. He ſeems to imagine, that he im- 
plements are wanted in any ſcene, the direction for them is 


mark d in the middle of that ſcene, though the things are to 


be got ready againſt the beginning cf it. But the directions 
for entrances and properties wanting, ('tis well known,) are 
always mark'd in the book at about a page in quantity be- 
fore the actors quoted are to enter, or the properties to be 
uſed ; that the ſtage may not ſtand fill, And theretore, 
Greenfield's table can be of no uſe to us for this ſcene, 
Nor, indeed, is any table requiſite, The ſcene, "tis true, 
is in a tavern; but the company have no buſineſs to fit 
down. There is not the leaſt intimation of any drink going 
round: it is in Piſtol's own houſe, as he had married Quick- 
ly : he and his corarades are on their feet, and juſt ſetting 
out for France. The deſcription of Falſtaff's death, and 
whet he talk'd of, is the only thing that retards them for a 
few minutes: after which they kits their hoſtels, and part, 
The conjectural emendation I have given, is ſo near to the 
traces of the letters in the corrupted text; that I have ven- 
tur'd to inſert it as the genuine reading, It has certainly 
been obſerv'd (in particular, by the ſuperſtition of women ;) 
of people near death, when they are delirious by a fever, that 
they talk of removing: as it has of thoſe in a calenture, that 
they have their heads run on green fields. To bable, or 
babble, is to mutter, or ſpeak indiitinatly ; like children, 
that cannot yet talk ; or like dying perions, when they are 
lofing the uſe of ſpeech. Tu xo.“ 

Lid] So reaſonable an account as Mr. Pope's of this blun- 
der Mr. Theobald would not acquieſce in. He thought @ fable 

Greenfield's part of the text, only corrupted, and that it 
ſhould be read, he balled of green fields, becauſe men do fo in 
the ravings of a calenture. But he did not confider how ill 
this agrees with the nature of the knight's illneſs, who was 
now in no babling humour: and ſo far from wanting cooling in 
green fields, that his feet were cold, and he juſt expiring. Was. 

Lid] Mr, Pope, in an appendix to his own edition in 
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12mo, ſeems to admit Theobald's emendation, which we 
would have allowed to be uncommonly happy, had we not 
been prejudiced againſt it by a conjecture with which, as it 
excited merriment, we are loath to part. Jouns. 

Ibid.] Here our editors, not knowing what to make of a 
table of green fields, Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton have caſt 
it out of the text; others have turned it into, “ and be 
babbled of green fields.” 

But had they been appriz'd that table in our author, ſigni- 
fies a pocket-book, I believe they would have retained it, with 
the following alteration. 

« For his noſe was as ſharp as a pen upon a table of green 
fells. 

In table-books, ſilver or ſteel-pens, very ſharp- pointed, 
were formerly, and are ftill fixed either to the backs or 
covers. 

Mother Quickly compares Falſtaff's noſe, (which in dy- 
ing perſons grows thin and ſharp) to one of thoſe pers, very 
properly, and ſhe meant probably to have ſaid, on a table- 
book with a ſhagreen-cover, or foagreen-table, but, in her uſual 
blundering way, ſhe calls it a table of green felis, or a table 
covered with green-ſtin, which the blundering tranſcriber 
turn'd into green-fie/ds; and our editors have turned the 
prettieſt blunder in Shakeſpeare, quite out of doors. SMITH. 

L. 24. Cold as any flone. | Such is the end of Falſtaff, from 
whom Shakeſpeare had promiſed us in his epilogue to Henry 
IV. that we ſhould receive more entertainment. It hap- 
pened to Shakeſpeare as to other writers, to have his imagi- 
nation crowded with a tumultuary confuſion of images, 
which, while they were yet unſorted and unexamined, ſeem- 
ed ſufficient to furniſh a long train of incidents, and a new 
variety of merriment, but which, when he was to produce 
them to view, ſhrunk ſuddenly from him, or could not be 
accommodated to his general defign, That he once deſign- 
ed to have brought Falſtoff on the ſcene again, we know 
from himſelf; but whether he could contrive no train of ad- 
ventures ſuitable to his character, or could match him with 
no companions likely to quicken his humour, or could open 
no new vein of pleaſantiy, and was afraid to continue the 
lame ſtrain left it ſhould not find the ſame reception, he has 
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here for ever diſcarded him, and made haſte to diſpatch 
him, perhaps for the ſame reaſon for which Addiſon killed 
Sir Roger, that no other hand might attempt to exhibit 
him. 

Let meaner authors learn from this example, that it is 
dangerous to ſell the bear which is yet not hunted, to pro- 


- miſe to the public what they have not written. 


This diſappointment probably inclined Queen Elizabeth 
to command the poet to produce him once again, and to 
ſhew him in love or courtſhip, This was indeed a new ſource 
of humour, and produced a new play from the former-cha. 
racers. 

I forgot to note in the proper place, and therefore note 
here, that Falſtaff s courtſhip, or The Merry Wives of 
Windſor, ſhould be read between Henry IV. and Henry V. 

ons. 

P. 32. 1. 19. Let ſenſes rule.) I think this is 3 but 
how to reform it I do not well ſee. Perhaps we may read, 

Let ſenſe us rule, 

Piftol is taking leave of his wife, and giving her advice as 
he kiſſes her; he ſees her rather weeping than attending, 
and ſuppoſing that in her heart ſhe is ſtill longing to go with 
him part of the way, he cries, .** Let ſenſe us rule, that 1s, 
let us not give way to fooliſh fondneſs, but be ruled by our 
better underſtanding.” He then continues his directions tor 
her conduct in his abſence. OHNS, 

Ibid.) I know not the meaning of pitch, Perhaps it ſhould 
be pinch and pay ; that is, as the language is of the preſent 
alehouſes, teuch pot, teuch penny. Jous. 

Did. — pitch and pay.] Seems to be an expreſſion taken 
from the language uſed to porters, who are ordered to throw 


down their burdens before they are paid for carrying them, 


This, I believe, is the firſt inſtance of worldly prudence, to 
be found in the character of Piſtol. The caution he leaves 
behind him, was a very proper one to Mrs. Quickly, who 
had ſuffered before, by letting Falſtaff run in debt, Truſt 
none, immediately fellows it, which ſufficiently explains 
the expreſſion, which 1s, to this day a proverbial one. The 
ſame kind of cautions, in verſe, are ſtuck up in little ale- 
houſes in the country.” STEEVENS, 
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L. 23. Clear thy cryſtal,—] May, I think, mean, in this 
place, a: of thy glaſſes. Jon Ns. 
P. 33. I. 3. And more than carefully it us concerns] This 
was a buſineſs indeed, that required more than care to diſ- 
charge it. I am perſuaded Shakeſpear wrote, 
More than careleſsly. 
The King is ſuppoſed to hint here at the Dauphin's wanton. 
affront in ſending over tennis- balls to Henry: which arifing 
from over-great confidence of their own power, or con- 
tempt of their enemies, would naturally breed careleſneſs, 
Wars, 
I:id.] I do not ſee any defect in the preſent reading: more 
than carefully is with more than common care, a phraſe of the 
ſame kind with better than <vell, Jouns. 
P. 34. I. 5. You are too much miſtaken in this King, &c.] 
This part is much enlarged ſince the firſt writing, Pork. 
L. 9. How modeſt in excettion—)] How diiident and decent 
in making objections. | OHNS, 
L. 12. Were but the out-fide of the Roman Brutus, | Shake. 
ſpear not having given us, in the firſt or ſecond part of 
Henry IV. or in any other place but this, the remoteſt hint 
of the circumſtance here alluded to, the compariſon muſt 
needs be a little obſcure to thoſe who don't know or reflect 
that ſome hiſtorians have told us, that Henry IV. had en- 
tertain'd a deep jealouſy of his ſon's aſpiring ſuperior genius. 
Therefore to prevent all umbrage, the prince withdrew from 
publick affairs, and amuſed himſelf in conforting with a 
diſſolute crew of robbers. It ſeems to me, that Shakeſpear 
was ignorant of chis circumſtance when he wrote the two 
parts of Henry IV. for it might have bcen ſo managed as to 
have given new beauties to the character of Hal, and great 
improvements to the plot, And with regard to theſe mat- 
ters, Shakeſpear generally tells us all he knew, and as ſoon 
as he knew it. Wars. 
L. 28. That haunted us ] We ſhould afſuredly read 
tunted : The integrity of the metaphor requires it. So, ſoon 
after, the king ſays again, 
You ſee this Chaſe is hotly followed. Wars. 
Ihid,) The emendation weakens the paſſage. To haunt 
is a word of the utmoſt horror, which ſhews that the dread- 
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ed the Engliſh as goblins and ſpirits, Jonxs. 
P. 35.1. 1. While that bis mountain fire, on mountain fland- 

ing.] We ſhould read, mounting, ambitious, aſpiring. Ta xos, 
L. 2. Up in the air, crown'd with the golden ſun.) A non- 

ſenſical line of ſome player, Wars, 
Ibid.) And why of a player? There is yet no proof that 


the players have interpolated a line. OHNS, 


Thid. ] How long the Sun has been the emblem of the 
French King, I have no book by me that will tell us; It was 
the emblem which Lewis XIV. moſt delighted in, and if it 
was of older date in the arms of France, it would be a con- 
firmation of the exquiſite beauty of this paſſage, 

When Creſſy battle fatally was ſtruck, 

And all our princes captiv'd by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward black prince of Wales: 

While that his mountain-fire on mountain ſtanding, 

Up in the air, crown'd with the golden ſun, 

Saw his heroic ſeed, and ſmil'd to fee him 

Mangle the work of nature 
Were a painter to give us this battle in colours, what a no- 
ble image might be taken from hence ? The king of more 
than human ftature, and enlarg'd beyond the ſtrict rules of 
perſpective, aloft on a hill, with the ſun in his Zenith 
darting all his glory round his head. Shakeſpear exprefes 
this in words that exceeds all colours ; Mountain when made 
an adjective, is ſomething beyond the epithet great, af, 
immenſe. Yet ſuch is the fallibility of criticiſm, that Mr, 
Warburton the greateſt of the critics on Shakeſpear, for 
mountain-fire reads mounting fire, and rejects the line 

Up in the air crown'd with the golden ſun, 
as the nonſenſical inſertion of ſome player, 
Seward*s Beaumont and Fletcher, Vol, 10. p. 172.“ 

L. 8. — and fate of bim, ] i. e. fortune and condition of 
his houſe or family, The Oxtord Editor alters it to force; 
not conſidering its uſe in latin, or the ſenſe of this line, 

_ ſit manifeſta phreneſis 
Ut locuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato. Wars,* 
Ibid.) His fate is what is allotted him by deſtiny, or what 


he is fated to perform, Jouns, 


L. 15. Spend their mauths,) That is, bark ; the ſportiman's 
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term, Jonns. 
P. 36. I. 6. Memorable line.] This genealogy ; this de- 
duction of his lineage. Jon xs. 


L. 25. — The pining maidens groans,] This is the epithet 
Mr. Pope eſpouſed from the old 4to's. Mr. Rowe read with 
the firſt folios, 

The privy maidens groans, 
Which, according to poetical uſage, might fignify, the 
groans of maidens vented in private. From this word which 
he eſteems a corruption, Mr Warburton ingeniouſly would 
ſubſtitute z 
The prived maidens groans, 

i. e. the deprived : the verſe, which immediately follows, 
neceſſarily requiring ſuch a ſenſe. As all the epithets make 
ſenſe, I have contented myſelf with giving the various read- 
ings, together with my friend's conjecture. TatoB,® 

Lid. The dead men's bloed,) The diſpoſition of the images 
were more regular if we were to read thus: 7 

— upon your head 

Turning the dead men's blood, the widow's tears, 

The orphan's cries, the pining maiden's groans, &c, Jonn, 

P. 37. I. 13. Shall hide your treſpaſs,—] Mr. Pope rightly 
corrected it, Shall chide Wars. 

id.] I doubt whether it be rightly corrected. The mean- 
ing is, that the authors of this inſult ſhall fly to caves for 


retuge. Jon Ns. 
L. 20. Leuvre] This palace was, I think, not 
built in thoſe times. Jouss. 


P. 38. Act III. Scene I.] This whole act (and all the 
reſt of the play) very much enlarged and improved by the 
author, ſince the editions of 1600, and 1608. Por E.“ 

L. 7. The well-appointed King at Dover peer 

Embark his royalty ; ] Thus all the editions 
downwards, implicitly, after the firſt folio. But could the 
poet poſſibly be ſo diſcordant from himſelf, (and the Chro- 
nicles, which he copied ;) to make the King here embark 
at Dover; when he has before told us fo preciſely, and that 
ſo often over, that he embark'd at Southampton ? I dare ac- 
quit the poet of ſo flagrant a variation, The indolence 


of a Tranſcriber, or a Compoſitor at preſs, muſt give riſe to 
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ſuch an error. They, ſeeing peer at the end of the verſe, 
unluckily thought of Dower-peer, as the beſt known to them: 


and ſo unawares corrupted the Text. Turo. 
L. 17. — rivage.] The bank or ſhore, Jouxs. 
P. 39. 1. 8. — uftock.] The ſtaff to which the match is 

fixed when ordnance is fired. Jonxs. 


I.. 12. Or cliſe the wall, &c.] Here is apparently a chaſm, 
One line at leaſt is loſt, which contained the other part of a 
disjunctive prepoſition, The king's ſpeech is, Dear friends, 
either win the town, or cloſe up the <vall with dead. The old 
4to. gives no help, Jonns, 

L. 20. Portage of the bead.) Portage, open ſpace, from 
ort, a gate, Let the eye appear in the head, as cannon 
through the battlements, or embraſures, of a fortification, 
OHNS, 
L. 23. Eis cenfeunded baſe.) His worn or waſted ba, Joan, 
. bend up every ſpirit.] A metaphor from 
the bow. Jou xs. 
L. 6. Argument is matter, or ſubject. 3 
L. 23. A caſe of lives.] A let of lives, of which, when 
one is worn out, another may ſerve. OHNS, 
P. 41.1. 5. preveil with me.] This paſſage I have 
replaced from the firſt folio, which 1s the only authentick 
copy of this play. Theſe lines, which perhaps are part of 

a ſong, Mr, Pope did not like, and therefore changed them, 
in conformity to the imperfect play in 4to, and was follow. 
ed by the ſucceeding editors. For prevail 1 ſhould read 


avail. Jouxs. 
I. 9. ——tomenof mould, ] To men of carth, to poor mor- 

tal men. Jonxs. 
L. 22. — beft men;] That is, brave; ſo in the next 

lines, good deeds are brave actions. Jon xs. 
.. tha: men ⁊uould carry ceals.) It appears 


that in Shakeſpear's age, zo carry coals was, I know not why, 
to endure affronts. So in Romeo and Juliet, one ſerving- 
man aſks another whether he will carry coals, Jouxs. 
L. 14. —is digt himſelf four yards under the countermines ;] 
Flucilin means, that the enemy had digged himſelf counter- 
mines four yards under the mixes. Jou xs, 
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L. 15, — ill plow up all,] That is, be will — up 
OHNS, 

p. 43. 1. 27. — I all quit you) That is, I ſhall, with 
your permiſhon, reguite you, that is, anſcver you, or interpoſe 
with my arguments, as I thall find opportunity. Jonxs. 

L. 32. It were to be wiſhed that the poor merri- 
ment of this dialogue had not been purchaſed with ſo much 
profane neſs. Jon Ns. 

P. 45. l. 17, ——— fell feats, 

Enlink to waſte and deſolation?] All the ſavage prac- 
tices naturally concomitant to the ſack of cities, JouNs. 

P. 46. I. 1. While yet the cool and temp rate wind of grace 

O'er-blows the filthy and contagious clouds, &c.] This 
is a very harſh metaphor, To over-blow is to drive away, 
or to keep off. Jonns. 

P. 47, Scene V.] I have left this ridiculous ſcene as I 
found it; and am lorry to have no colour left, from any of 
the editions, to imagine 1t interpolated, Wars. 

Ibid.)] Sir T. Hanmer has rejected it. The ſcene is in- 
deed mean enough, when it is read, but the grimaces of two 
French women, and the odd accent with which they uttered 
the Engliſh, made it divert upon the ſtage. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that there is in it not only the French language, but 
the French ſpirit, Alice compliments the princeſs upon 
her knowledge of four words, and tells her that ſhe pro- 
nounces like the Engliſh themſelves. The princeſs ſuſpects 
no deficiency in her inſtructreſa, nor the inſtructreſs in her- 
fell. Throughout the whole ſcene there may be found 
French ſervility, and French vanity, 

I cannot forbear to tranſcribe the firſt ſentence of this dia- 
logue from the edition of 1608, that the reader who has not 
looked into the old copies may judge of the ſtrange negligence 
with which they are printed, 

Kate, Alice venecia, vous aves cates en, vou parte fort 
don Angloys englatara, Coman ſae palla vou la main en 
francoy, OHNS, 

P. 47. I. 1. Cath. Alice, tu as ete.] I have regulated ſe- 
veral ſpeeches in this French ſcene: Some whereof were 
given to Alice, and yet evidentiy belong to Catharine : and 
o, vice verſa, It is not material to diſtinguiſh the particu- 
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lar tranſpoſitions I have made. Mr, Gildon has left no bad 
remark, I think, with regard to our Poet's conduct in the 
character of this Princeſs : “ for why he ſhould not alloy 
her (ſays he) to ſpeak in Engliſh as well as Il the other 
French, I can't imagine: ſince it ads no beauty; but giv 
a patch'd and pye - bald dialogue of no beauty or force, Iz 0g, 
P. 48. I. 16. de fingre, &c.] It is apparent by the cor:etti. 
on of Alice, that the princeſs forgot the nails, and therefore 
it ſhould be left out in her part. | OHNs, 
P. 49.1. 8. cur father's luxury, ] In this place, as in 
others, luxury means /uft. OH xs. 
L. 9. Savage is here uſed in the French original tenſe, fot 
van, uncultivated, the ſame with wild. OH Ns, 
L. 16. In that nook-ſhotten Iſle of Albion.] Sbotten fignives 
any thing prejected: So nocb-ſbotten Ile, is an Ile that thoots 
out into capes, promontories and necks of land, the very 
figure of Greai-Britain, Turo. 
L. 20 = can ſedden <vater, 
A drench for ſur-reyn d jades,—) The exact meaning 
of ſur-rcyn'd 1 do not know. It is common to give horſe 
over-ridden or feveriſh, ground malt and hot water mixed, 
which 1s called a maſh. To this he alludes, OHNs, 
P. 50. I. 15. Charles Delabreth, &c.] Milton ſomewhere 
bids the Engliſh take notice how their names are miſpelt bj 
foreigners, and ſeems to think that we may lawfully tren 
foreign names in return with the ſame neglect. This pri- 
vilege ſeems to be exerci ed in this catalogue of French 
names, which, fince the ſenſe of the author is not afferted, 
I have left as 1 found it, OH Ne, 
L. 21. Lords and Kniohts, TR xo. vulg. Lords and Kings! 
L. 25. The poet has here defeated himſelf by paſſing tos 
ſoon from one image to another, To bid the French ru 
upon the Engliſh as the torrents formed from melted ſnow 
ſtream from the Alps, was at once vehement and proper, but 
its force is deſtroyed by the groſſneſs of the thought in the 
next line. OH ks. 
P. 52. I. 12. Fortune is painted plind, with a muffler bfr 
ber eyes, to ſigniſy to ycu that fortune is plind;] Here the fool 
of a player was for making a joke, as Hamlet ſays, © dt 
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ſet down for him, and ſhewing a moſt pitiful ambition 10 be 
witty.” For Fluellen, though he ſpeaks with his country 
accent, yet is all the way repreſented as a man of good plain 
ſenſe, Therefore, as it appears he knew the meaning of 
the term plind, by his uſe of it, he could never have ſaid 
that Fortune wwas painted plind, to fignify ſpe wwas plind. He 
might as well have faid atterwards, that ſhe <vas painted in- 
conſtant, to fegrify ſhe was inconſtunt. But there he ſpeaks 
ſenſe, and ſo, unqueſtionably, he did here. We ſhould 
therefore ſtrike out the firſt plind, and read, 
Fortune is painted with a nuffler, &c. Wars. 

L. 21. For be hath ftol'n a Pax, ]“ And this is conformable 
to Hiſtory, (ſays Mr. Pope) a Soldier (as Hall tells us) being 
hang d at this time for ſuch a fact.“ Both Hall and Hol- 
ligthead agree as to the point of the Theft; but as to the 
thing ſtolen, there is not that conformity berwixt them and 
Mr. Pope. It was an ancient cuſtom, at the celebration of 
Maſs, that when the Prieſt pronounc'd theſe words, “ Pax 
Domini fit ſemper vobiſcum!“ both clergy and people 
kiſs'd one another. And this was call'd Oſculum Pacis, the 
kiſs of peace, But that cuſtom being abrogated, a certain 
image is now preſented to be kiſs'd, which is call'd a Pax. 
But it was not this image which Bardolph ſtole; it was a 
Pix; or little cheſt, (from the latin word, Pixis, a box ;) in 
which the conſecrated Heft was uſed to be kept. A foc liſh 
& Soldier (ſays Hall expreſsly, and Holingihead after him ;) 
« ftolea Pix out of a Church, Turo. 

Bid.] What Theobald ſays is true, but might have been 
told in jewer words: I have examined the paſſage in Hall. 
Let Dr, Warburton rejected the emendation, and continued 
Pope's note without animad verſion. Jon Ns. 

id.] 'Tis pax in folios 1623 and 1622 ; but altered to 
pix by Mr. Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer. But they 
hzatfied the ſame thing. 

See fax at Maſs, Minſhew's guide unto the Tongues, 

Pix, or pax, was a little box, in which were kept the 
conſe. rated wafers, | Jon xs, 

P. 53.1, 31. Such ſanders of the age,] This was a charac- 
ter very troubleſome to wiſe men in our author's time, It is 
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the practice with him, ſays Aſcham, © to be warlike thou Wl ment 


he never looked enemy in the face, yet ſome warlike feen 


- muſt be uſed, as a ſlovenly buſkin, or an overſtaring frown. L. 
ced head, as though out of every hair's top ſhould ſuddenly Allu 
tart a good big oath. Jouxs, with 

P. 54. I. 4. I muſt ſpeak with him from the bridge.) the o 
« Speak cvith bim from the bridge, Mr. Pope tells us, is added balls, 
cc in the latter editions; but that it is plain from the ſequel, L, 
that the ſcene here continues, and the affair of the bridge is jades 
over.” This is a moſt inaccurate criticiſm. Though the and 
affair of the bridge be over, is that a reaſon, that the king wards 
muſt receive no intellicence from thence ? Fluellen, who 
comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with the P. 
tranſactions that had happened there. This he calls ſpeativs ſome 
to the king from the bridge. THEOB. & Wars, Indeed 

L. 24. Eis fire s out. | This is the laſt time that any ſport L. 

can be made with the red face of Bardolph, which, to con- * 
feſs the truth, ſeems to have taken more hold on Shake. WM e . 
ſpeare's imagination than any other, Ihe conception is very breecl 
cold to the ſolitary reader, though it may be invigo- P. 
rated by the exhibition on the ſtage. This poet is always foot-b 
more careful about the preſent than the future, about his au- 1 oy 

his 


dience than his readers. Jonxs. 
P. 55. I. 3. By my habit.) That is, by his herald's coat. when 
The perſon of a herald being inviolable was diſtinguiſhed in 
thoſe times of formality by a peculiar dreſe, which is like. 
wile yet worn on particular occaſions, Jonxs. 
L. 13. In our cue.) In our turn. This phraſe the author 
learned among players, and has imparted it to kings. Jon xs. N 
P. 56. 1. 19. God before) This was an expreſſion in that eappin 
age for God being my guide, or, when uſed to another, God tr P. 6 


thy guide. So in an old dialogue between a herdſman and for bor 
maiden going on pilgrimage to Walſingham, the herdſman as tO 11 
takes his leave in theſe words, num: 
Now go thy ways, and God before. mer N 

To prevent was uſed in the ſame ſenſe. OHNS, 5 0 
L. 24. Ve ſhall your tacuny ground, &c.] Hall's Chronicle, efide: 
fol. 14. Henry V. year 2. por k.“ lobe ; 
P. 57. ſc. ix. ] This ſcene is ſhorter, and I think better, ye 


in the firſt editions of 1600 and 1608, But as the enlarge- 
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nents appear to be the author's own, I will not _ them, 
OPE, 
L. 18. be bounds from the earth, as if bis entrails were bairs.] 
Alluding to the bounding of tennis-balls, which were ſtuffed 
with hair, as appears from Much ado about Nothing, * And 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed tennis- 
balls, Wars, 
L. 27. And all other jades you may call beaſts. ] It is plain that 
jades and beaſts ſhonld change places, it being the firſt word 
and not the laſt, which is the term of reproach; as after- 
wards it is ſaid, 
I had as lieve have my miſtreſs a jade, Wars, 
P. 58. I. 15. Wonder of nature ————} Here, I ſuppoſe, 
ſome fooliſh poem of our author's time is ridiculed ; waich 
indeed partly appears from the anſwer, WARE. 
L. 27. Like a Kerne f Ireland, your French boſe , and 
in your ſtrait Stroiſers] Thus all the editions have miſtaken 
the word, which ſhould be Ter; and fignifies, a pair of 


breeches, THEOB, 
P. 60. I. 18. bis lacquey] He has beaten no body yet but his 
ſoot· boy. Jou Ns. 


Ibid. 'Tis a hooded valour, ard æuben it appears, it will Lait] 
This is ſaid with alluſion to falcons which are kept Haaded 
when they are not to fly at game, and as ſoon as the hood is 
off bait or flap the wing, The meaning is, the dauphin's 
valour has never been let looſe upon an enemy, yet, when 
he makes his firſt eſſay, we ſhall fee how he will flutter, 


Jonws, 
L. 21. I vill cap that proverb] Alluding to the practice of 
capping verſes, Jonrs, 


P. 62. I. 3. Fills the wide weſſel of the univerſe] Univerſe 
for horizon : for we are not to think Shakeipeare ſo ignorant 
as to imagine it was night over the whole globe at once, He 
intimates he knew otherwiſe, by that finc line ia Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream. 

— following darkneſs like a dream, 
Befides, the image he employs ſhews he meant but half the 
globe; the horizon round, which has the ſhape of a veſſel 
or goblet, Wars. 

Ei.] There is a better proof that Shakeſpeare knew the 
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order of night and day in Macbeth. 
Now o'er one ha/f the world 
Nature ſeems dead. 
But there was no great need of any juſtification, The un. 
verſe, in its original ſenſe, no more means this globe fing 
than the circuit of the horizon ; but, however large in its 
. philoſophical ſenſe, it may be poeticaliy uſed for as much of 
the world as falls under obſervation. Let me remark fur— 
ther, that ignorance cannot be certainly interred from inac. 
curacy. Knowledge is not always preſent, onxs, 
L. 9. the other's umber'd face] Umber'd or umbred, 
is a term in blazonry, and ſignifies ſhadowed. Wakxs, 
Thid.) The expreſſion is extremely pictureſque, and pointy 
out that brown light of the ſires in a dark night reflected 
from every object near them. Mr, Warburton interprets it, 
© ſhadowed face, the meaning of which is beyond my com- 
prehenſion. REvisai,? 


L. 11. 


And from the tents, 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up.] See the prepa- 
ration for the battle bztween Palamon and Arcite in Chaucer, 
« And on the morrow, when day gan ſpring, 
« Of horſe and harnis, noiſe and clattering, 
© There was in the hoſteliries all about, 
© The foaming ſtedys on the golden bridyl 
« Gnawing, and faßt rhe armourers alſo 
& With file and hammer riding to and fre, &c. WAR rox. 
L. 16. And (the third tour of drowly morning nam'd)] Read, 
& And the third hour of drowſy morning name. Remove the 
parentheſis and begin a new ſentence with proud. OB. & Cox. 
L. 19. Do the low rated Engliſh play at dice] i. e. do play 
them away at dice. Wars, 
L. 26. Inveſting lank-lean cheeks. &c.] A geſture inveſiing 
cheeks and coats is nonſenſe, We ſhould read, 
Inveſt in lank-lean cheeks. 
which is ſenſe, i. e. their ſad geſture was cloath'd, or ſet off, 
in lean-cheeks and worn coats, The image is ftrong ani 
pictureſque. WaRkB, 
P. 63. I. 17. Fear; that mean and gentle all 
Behold, (as may, &c.] As this ſtood, it was! 
moſt perplexed and nonſenſical paſſage : and could not be in- 
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telligible, but as I have corrected it. The poet, then ad- 
irefling himſelf to every degree of his audience, tells them; 
hell ſhew (as well as his unworthy pen and powers can de- 
ſeribe it) a little touch, or ſketch of this hero in the night. 


Tuo. 
L. 25. Minding true things.) To mind is the ſame as to call 
to remembrance. Jon xs. 


p. 64. I. 21. — flough and freſh legerity.] Slaugb is the 
Kin which the ſerpent annually throws off, and by the 
change of which he 1s ſuppoſed to regain new vigour and 
freſh youth. Legerity is lightneſs, nimbleneſs. Jonns, 

P. 67. I. 20. Conditions] i. e. qualities, The meanirg is, 
that objects are repreſented by his ſenſes to him, as to other 
men by theirs, What is danger to another is danger like- 
wiſe to him, and when he feels fear it 1s like the fear of 
meaner mortals. Jonns. 


P. 68.1. 25. Razoly.) That is, evithout preparation, heſtily, 


ſuddenly, What is not matured is raw. $0 in Macbeth, 


Why in this rawneſs left he wife and children, Jonxns, 
P. 6g. i. 27. Every ſulject's duty, &c.] This is a very juſt 
diſtinction, and the whole argument is well followed, and 
properly concluded, forns, 
P. 70. I. 15. That's a perilous ſhot out of an elder gun.) In the 
old play the thought is more opened. © It is a great diſ- 
pleaſure that an elder gun can do againſt a cannon, Jonxs. 
P. 71. I. 10. Teventy French crowns] This conceit, rather 
too low for the king, has been already explained, as alluding 


to the venereal diſeaſe. Jonxs. 
L. 14. Upon the king ! &c.] This beautiful ſpeech was add- 
ed after the firſt edition. Pop E. 


Bid.] There is ſomething very ſtriking and ſolemn in 
this ſoliloquy, into which the king breaks immediately as 
ſoon as he is left alone. Something like this, on leſs occa- 
tons, every breaſt has felt. Reflection and ſeriouſneſs ruſh 
upon the mind upon the ſeparation of a gay company, and 
eſpecially after forced and unwilling merriment. Jon xs. 

L. 27. What are thy rents? What are thy comings- in? 

0 ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth : | 
Mat! is thy ſoul of adoration ?)] Thus is the laft 
line given us, and the nonſenſe of it made worſe by the ri- 


Giculous pointing, We ſhould read, What is thy toll, O adera- 


82 F-.0 7:2 ©: 


tion! Let us examine how the context ſtands with my emen. 
dation. What are thy rents? What are thy comings-in} 
What is thy worth ? What is thy toll ? (i. e. the duties, and 
; s, thou receiveſt:) All here is conſonant, and agrees. 
ble to a ſenfible exclamation, So king John: — N 1:4. 
lian prieſt ſhall tyth or toll in our dominions. But the Oxtforg 
Editor, now he finds the way open for alteration, reads, 
What is thy ſhew of adoration. By which happy emendation, 
what is about to be enquired into, is firſt taken for granted: 
namely, that ceremony is but a ſhew. And to make room 
for this word here, which is found in the immediate pre- 
ceding line, he degrades it there, but puts as good a word 
indeed in its ſtead, that is to ſay, tell. Wars, 

id.] This emendation is not ill conceived, yet I believe 


it is erroneous, The firſt copy reads, I bat? is the ſcul f 


Odsration. .T his is incorrect, but I think we may diſcover 
the true reading eaſily enough to be, I bat is thy ſeul, O ado- 
ration? That is, O reverence paid to kings, what art thu 
within ? What are thy real qualities * What is thy intrinjic cu- 
lue ? * Joi xs, 
P. 72.1. 18. Farſed title running, &c.] Farſed is ſtuffed. 
- The tumid puffy titles with which a king's name is always 
introduced. This I think is the ſenſe, Joux. 
L. 23. Can fleep ſo ſoundiy, &c.] Theſe lines are exquiſichy 
pleaſing. To ſcucat in the cye of Phabus, and to fleep in Eiy- 
fum, are expreſſions very poetical, JonRs. 
P. 73. I. 15. In former editions: 
take from them now 

The ſenſe of reck ning of ib' oppoſed numbers: 

Pluck their hearts from then? Thus the firſt folio. The 
poet might intend, « "Take from them the ſenſe of reckon- 
ing thoſe oppoſed numbers; which might pluck their cou- 
rage from them.” But the relative not being exprelled, the 
ſenſe is very obſcure. THto0B. 

Thid.] The change is admitted by Dr, Warburton, and 
rightly, Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
—— th' oppoſed numbers 
Which ſtand before them. ö 
This reading he borrowed from the old quarto, which giv 
the paſſage thus, ya 
Take from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, 


es 
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That the oppoſed multitudes that ſtand before them 
May not appall their courage. Jon xs. 
Ibid.) Read, 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if th* oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Ons, & Cox .“ 
L. 29. Since that my penitence comes a fter all, | 
Imploring pardon] We muſt obſerve, that Henry IV. 
had committed an 1njuſtice, of which he, and his ſon, reap'd 
the fruits, But reaſon tells us, juſtice demands that they 
who ſhare the iniquity, ſhall ſhare alſo in the puniſhment, 
Scripture again tells us, that when men have finned, the 
grace of God gives frequent invitations to repentance 3 
which, in the language of divines, are ftiled Calls, Theſe, 
if neglected, or careleſly dallied with, are, at length, irre- 
coverably withdrawn, and then repentance comes too late, 
All this hews that the unintelligible reading of the text 
ſhould be corrected thus, 
comes after call, Wars. 
Ibid.) I wiſh the commentator had explained his mean- 
ing a little better; for his comment is to me leſs intelli- 


gible than the text. I know not what he thinks of the king's 


penitence, whether coming ix conſequence of call, it is ſuffi- 
cient; or whether coming when calls have ceaſed, it is in- 
effectual. The firſt ſenſe will ſuit but ill with the poſition, 
that all vhich be can do is nothing wworth, and the latter as ill 
with the intention of Shakeſpeare, who certainly does not 
mean to repreſent the king as abandoned and reprobate, 

The old reading is in my opinion eaſy and right. I do all 
this, ſays the good old king, though all I can do is nothing 
worth, is ſo far from an adequate expiation of the crime, 
that penitence comes after all, imploring pardon both of the 
enme and the expiation. Jonxs. 

P. 74.1. 9. The Reviſal reads, 

Dau. Voyez—les eaux et la terre. 

Orleans. Bien — puis Pair et le feu. 

Dau. Le ciel — cou ſin Orleans. | 
This is well conjectured, nor does the paſſage deſerve that 
more ſhould be done, yet I know not whether it might not 
ſtand thus, 

Vox. IV. PazrT1, C 
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Dau. Veyex lez eaux et la terre. 

Orleans, L'air et le feu—Bien puis? 

Dau. Le ciel. Jon xs. 

P. 75. I. 15. The tucket-ſonance, &c.] He uſes terms of the 
ſield, as if * were going out only to the chaſe for ſport, 
To dare the field is a phraſe in falconry. Birds are dared 
when, by the falcon in the air, they are terrified from riſing, 
ſo that they will be ſometimes taken by the hand. 

Such an eaſy capture the lords expected to make of the 
Engliſh. X Jon xs. 

L. 29.] Gimmal is in the weſtern countries a ring ; a gim- 
mal bit 18 therefore a bit of which the parts were one within 
another, Joaxs, 

L. 31. Their executors, the knaviſh crows] The crows who 
are to have the diſpoial of what they ſhall leave, their hides 
and their fleſh, Jouxs. 

L. 76. I. 9. I flay but for my guard. ] It ſeems, by what 
follows, that guard in this place means rather ſomething of 
ornament or of diſtinction than a body of attendants. 
| Jokxs. 

L. 24. In the old editions: 

Bed. Farewell, good Saliſbury, and good luck go wwith thee, 

And yet I do thee xvrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of walour. 

Exe. Farevel, kind lord: fight valiantiy to day.) What! 
does he do Saliſbury wrong to wiſh him good luck ? The in- 
genious Dr, Thirlby preſcrib'd to me the tranſpoſition of the 
verſes, which I have made in the text: and the old quarto's 
plainly lead to ſuch a regulation, THEOB, 

P. 77. 1. 12. By Jove.] The king prays like a chriſtian, 
and ſwears like a heathen, Jonxs. 

P. 78. I. 6. With advantages] Old men, notwithſtanding 
the natural forgetfulneſs of age, ſhall remember their feats of 
this day, and remember to tell them with advantage. Age 
is commonly boaſtful, and inclined to magnify paſt acts and 
paſt times, Jon xs. 

L. 14. From this day to the ending.] It may be obſerved 
that we are apt to promiſe to ourſelves a more laſting memo- 
ry than the changing ſtate of human things admits. This 
prediction is not verified; the feaſt of Criſpin paſſes by 
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without any mention of Agincourt. Late events obliterate 
the former : the civil wars have left in this nation ſcarcely 


any tradition of more ancient hiſtory, Jon xs. 
L. 19. Gentle bis condition] This day ſhall advance him to 
the rank of a gentleman, Jou xs. 


L. 23. Upon St. Criſpian's day.] This ſpeech, like many 
others of the declamatory kind, is too long, Had it been 
contraſted to about half the number of lines, it might have 
gained force, and loſt none of the ſentiments. Jouns. 

L. 25. Bravely is ſplendidly, oftentatiouſly. Jon xs. 

P. 79. I. 3. Thou haſt unwiſh'd five thouſand men.] By 
wiſhing only thy elf and me, thou haſt wiſhed five thouſand 
men away. Shakeſpeare never thinks on ſuch trifles as 
numbers, In the laſt ſcene the French are ſaid to be ful? 
threeſcore thouſand, which Exeter declares to be five to one 
but, by the king's account, they are twelve to one, JokNs. 

P. So. I. 3. Mark then abounding walour in our Engliſh. } 
Thus the old folio's, The quarto's, more erroneouſly fill, 

Mark then aboundant ———— 
Mr, Pope degraded the paſſage in both his editions, becauſe, 
I preſume, he did not underſtand it. I have reformed the 
text, and the alluſion is exceedingly beautiful; comparing 
the revival of the Engliſh valour to the rebounding of a can- 
non-ball, Turo. 

L. 6. Killing in relapſe of __—_—_— What it 18 to kill in 
relapſe of mortality, I do not know. I ſuſpe& that it ſhould 

e read, 
Killing in reliques of mortality. 
That is, continuing to % when they are the religues that 
death has left behind it. 

That the alluſion is, as Mr. Theobald thinks, exceedingly 
beautiful, J am afraid few readers will diſcover, The valaur 
of a putrid body, that deſtroys by the ſtench, is one of the 
thoughts that do no great honour to the poet. Perhaps from 
this putrid valour Dryden might borrow the poſthumous 
empire of Don Sebaſtian, who was to reign whereſoever his 
atoms ſhould be ſcattered, Jounxs. 

L. 8. Warriors for the working day.] We are ſoldiers but 
coarſely dreſſed; we have not on our holiday apparel. Joan, 

P. 81. I. 8. Quality, calmy, cuſture me, art thou a gentle- 
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man?) We ſhould read this nonſenſe thus, 
Quality, cality — conſtrue me, art thou a_gentleman ? 
i. e. tell me, let me underſtand whether thou be'ſt a gentle. 
_ 8 17 Waxs, 
1 on point of fax.] Point of fox is an expreſ. 
fion which, if the | nd Kare! Yate 7 — ſhould = 
explained. I ſuppoſe we may better read, | 
| On point of faulchion. Jonxs. 
Ibid.] Fox is no more than an old cant word for a ſword, 
« I made my father's old fox fly about his ears.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaſfter.” STEEVENS, 
L. 18. For I will fetch uy rym] We ſhould read, 
Or I will fetch thy raniom out of thy throat, WaR. 
Thid.) I know not what to do with rym. The meaſure 
gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that it ſtands for | can monoſyllable; 
and beſides, ranſome is a word not likely to have been cor- 
rupted. Jonxs. 
— Rym, I am told, is a part in the throat. Was a 
monoſyllable wanted in the room of it, I would offer rbeun, 
and then the expreflion, in Piſtol diction, would mean no 
more than, I will make thee ſpit blood. STEEVENS, 
2 20. Fr, Sol. Eft il impoſſible d eſchapper la force de tun 
as. | 
Piſt. Braſs, cur ?] Either Shakeſpeare had very little 
knowledge in the French language, or his over-fondneſs for 
| punning led him in this place, contrary to his judgment, 
into an error. Almoſt any one knows that the French word 
Bras is pronounced brau ; and what reſemblance of ſound does 
this bear to braſs, that Piſtol ſhould reply. Braſs, cur ? The 
joke may appear to a reader, but would ſcarce be diſcovered in 
the performance of the play. HAWEIXs.“ 
If the pronunciation of the French language be not chang- 
ed ſince Shakeſpeare's time, which is not unlikely, it may 
be ſuſpected ſome other man wrote the French ſcenes. 


Jonxs. 
L. 26. is a piece of money, whence moi d'or, or moi 
of gold. * 0 ont. 


P. 83. I. 11. — roaring devil 7th* old play, &c.] In mo. 
dern puppet-ſhows, which ſeem to be copied from the old 
farces, Punch ſometimes fights the devil and always over- 
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comes him. I ſuppoſe the vice of the old farce, to whom 
punch ſucceeds, uſed to fight the devil with a wooden dag- 
ger. OHNS, 
L. 28. Let us die, inſtant: Once more back again;] This 
yerſe, which is quite left out in Mr. Pope's editions, ſtands 
imperfect in the firſt folio, By the addition of a ſyllable, I 
think, I have retriev'd the poet's ſenſe. It is thus in the 
old copy; 
Let us die in once more back again. Tu rox. 
P. 85.1. 16. For, hearing this, I muſt per force compound 
With mixttul eyes, The poet muſt 
have wrote, miſtful : i. e. juſt ready to over-run with tears. 
The word he took from his obſervation of nature: for juſt 
before the burſting out of tears the eyes grow dim as if in 
a miſt, Wars. 
L. 18, 19, 20, 21.] How ſhould the king know the 
French had reinforc'd their men ? It ſhould thus be printed, 
K. Henry. But, bart, <vhbat new alarum is this ſame ? 
Enter a Meſſenger, 
Meſſ. The French have reinforc'd their ſcatter d men. 
K. Hen, Then every ſoldier kill bis —— : 
Give the word through. Ur ros.“ 
Bid. Sc. XIII.] Here, in the other editions, they begin 
the fourth act, very abſurdly, fince both the place and time 
evidently continue, and the words of Fluellen immediately 
follow thoſe of the king juſt before. Pop E. 
L. 22. Kill the poyes and the luggage ! tis expreſly againſt the 
law of arms ; | Ine e old folio the 4th i Bake — 
gin here, But as the matter of the chorus, which is to 
come betwixt the 4th and th acts, will by no means fort 
with the ſcenery that here follows; I have choſe to fall in 
with the other regulstion. Mr. Pope gives a reaſon, why 
this ſcene ſhould be connective to the preceding ſcene ; but 
his reaſon, according to cuſtom, is a miſtaken one. The 
1 bf Fluellen (he ſays,) immediately follow thoſe of the king 
juſt before. The king's laſt words, at his going off, were; 
Then ev” ry ſoldier kill bis priſoners: 
Give the word through, 
Now Mr. Pope muſt very accurately ſuppoſe, that Fluellen 
over-hears this; and that by replying, Al tbe Poyes and the 
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luggage ; tis expre ainſt the law of arms; — he is con. 
— the Tau — 4 againſt — diſcipline. But 
this is a moſt abſurd ſuppoſition, Fluellen neither overhe 
nor replies to, what the king had ſaid : nor has kill the Peper 
and the luggage any reference to the ſoldiers' killing their 
priſoners. Nay, on the contrary (as there is no interval of 
an act here,) there muſt be ſome little pauſe betwixt the 
king's going off, and Fluellen's entring: (and therefore 1 
have ſaid, alarms continued ;) for we find by Gower's firſt 
ſpeech, that the ſoldiers had *.ready cut their priſoners 
throats, which required ſome time to do, The matter i; 
this. The baggage, during the battle, (as K. Henry had no 
men to ſpare,] was guarded only by boys and lacqueys; 
which ſome French runaways getting notice of, they came 
down upon the Engliſh camp-boys, whom they kill'd, and 
plunder'd and burn'd the baggage : in reſentment of which 
villany it was, that the king, contrary to his wonted lenits, 
order'd all priſoners throats to be cut. And to this vil.any 
of the French run-aways Fluellen is alluding, when he 
ſays, kill the poyes and the luggage. The fact is ſet out, (a 
Mr. Pope might have obſerved) both by Hall and Holling- 
ſhead. Turo. 
id.] Unhappily the king gives one reaſon for his order 
to kill the priſoners, and Gower another. The king killed 
his priſoners becauſe he expected another battle, and he had 
not men ſufficient to guard one army and fight another, 
Gower declares that the gallant king has evorthily ordered the 
priſoners to be deſtroyed, becaule the luggage was plundered, 
and the boys were ſlain. Jouxs. 
P. 87. I. 3. The fat knight) This is the laſt time that 
Falſtaff can make ſport. The poet was loath to part with 
him, and has continued his memory as long as he could. 
OHNS. , 
L. 18. Befides, zue'll cut the throats, &c.) The king is in 
a very bloody diſpoſition. He has already cut the throats of 
his priſoners, and threatens now tv cut them again, No 
haſte of compoſition could produce ſuch negligence ; neither 
was this play, which is the ſecond draught of the ſame de- 
ſign, written in haſte. There muſt be ſome diſlocation of 
the ſcenes, If we place theſe lines at the beginning ot 
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the twelfth ſcene, the abſurdity will be removed, and the 
action will proceed in a regular ſeries, This tranſpoſition 
might eafily happen in copies written for the players, Vet 
it muſt not be concealed, tha: in the imperfect play of 1608 
the order of the ſcenes is the ſame as here. Jonxs. 
P. go. 1. 8. Great ſort.] High rank. So in the ballad of 
Jane Shore, | 
Lords and ladies of great fort. Jonxs. 
Ibid. Quite from the anſwer of his degree.) A man of ſuch 
ſation as is not bound to hazard his perſon in anſever to a 


challenge from one of the ſoldier's /oww degree. Jon xs. 
P. ga. I. 7. bis payment into plexus.) The Reviſal 
reads, very reaſonably, in two plows, Jonns, 


P. 93. I. 3. Give me thy glove, — look, here is the fellow of 
b.] It muſt be, give me my glove, for of the ſoldier's glove 


the ki g had not the fellow. Jouns, 
P. 94. I. 6. Charles duke of Orleans, &c.] This hit is 
copied from Hall, PoE. 


L. 18. Mercenaries are in this place common ſoluliers, or 
bired ſoldiers, The gentlemen ſerved at their uwn charge in 
conſequence of their tenures. Jouxs. 

P. 95. I. 24. Do <ve all boly rites; &c.] The king (ſay 
the chroniclers) cauſed the Pſzim, in exi'u Iſrael de AEy ypto 
(in which, according to the vulgate, is included the Pfalm. 
Non nobis domine, &c.) to be ſung after the victory, Por E. 

P. 96. I. 13. Wihiffler] An officer who walks firſt in pro- 
ceſſions, or before perions in high Nations, on occaſions of 
ceremony, The name is ſtill retained in London, and there 
is an offi er ſo called that w.lks before their companies at 
times of publick ſolemniiy. It ſeems a corruption from 
the French word Huiſſier. HANMER, 

L. 22. Giving full trophy] Transferring all the honours of 
conqueſt, all trophies, tokens, and ſhews, from himſelf to 

. OHNS, 

L. 27. Like to the ſenators of antique Rome This a very 
extraordinary compliment to the city. But he ever declines 
all general ſatire on them; and, in the epilogue to Henry 
VIII. he hints with diſapprobation on his contemporary 
poets who were accuſtomed to abuſe them, Indeed his ſa- 
tire is very rarely partial or licentious, WAX. 
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P. 97. I. 2. Likelihood] Likelihood, for fimilitude, WAI. 

Ihid.) The later editors, in hope of mending the meaſure 
of this line, have injured the ſenſe. The folio reads ag | 
have printed, but all the books, fince reviſal became faſhio. 
nable, and editors have been more diligent to diſplay them. 
ſelves than to illuſtrate their author, have given the line 
thus: | 

As by a low, but loving likelibood. 

Thus they have deſtroyed the praiſe which the poet deſigned 
for Eſſex; for who would think himſelf honoured by the 
epithet /ozw The poet, deſirous to celebrate that great man, 
whoſe popularity was then his boaſt, and afterwards his de- 
ſtruction, compares him to king Harry; but being afraid to 
offend the rival courtiers, or perhaps the queen herſelf, he 
confeſſes that he is letoer than a king, but would never have 
repreſented him abſolutely as dn. Jonxs. 

L. 3. Were now the General, &c.] The earl of Eſſex in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Pops, 

L. 5. Broacbed.] Spitted, tranſfixed. Jonxs. 

L. 11. The E 's coming in bebalf of France.) In order 
to preſerve the juſtneſs of the conſtruction, the line ſhould 
be an ablative abſolute, thus, 

The Emperor coming in behalf of France. Rev1s.* 

Ib. ſc. 2. Enter Fluellen and Gower. ] This ſcene ought, in 
my opinion, to conclude the fourth act, and be placed be- 
fore the laſt chorus. There is no Engliſh camp in this act; 
the quarrel apparently happens before tne return of the army 
to England, and not after fo long an interval as the chorus 


has ſupplied. Jonxs, 
P. 98. 1. 8. To have me fold up, &c.] Doſt thou deſire to 

have me put to death, Jon xs. 
L. 23. Squire of low degree.) That is, I will bring you to 

the ground, Jon xs. 


L. 25. —_— bim,] That is, you have ſtunned him 
with the blow. OHNS, 
P. 99. I. 2. I eat and eat I „] Thus the firſt folio, 
for which the latter editors have put, I eat and ſwear. We 
ſhould read, I ſuppoſe, in the frigid tumour of Piſtol's dia- 
lect, I eat and ete I ſwear, OHNS, 
L. 32. Fortune doth play the buſwife.) That is, the jill 
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Hufevife is here in an ill ſenſe, _=”_ 
P. 100. I. 1. News have I, that my Dol is dead.) We muſt 
read, my Nell is dead. Dol Tearſheet was ſo little the fa- 
vourite of Piſtol that he offered her in contempt to Nym. 
Nor would her death have cut off his rendezvous ; that is, 
deprived him of a home, Perhaps the poet forgot his plan. 
OHNS, 
L. 9. In the quarto of 1608 theſe lines are read Ge, 
Doth fortune play the huſwife with me now? 
Is honour cudgel'd from my warlike loins ? 
Well France farewell. News have I certainly, 
That Doll is fick of malady of France. 
The wars affordeth nought, home will I trudge, 
Bawd will I turn, and uſe the ſlight of hand. 
To England will I fteal, and there I'll ſteal ; 
And patches will I get unto thoſe ſcars, 
And ſwear I got them in the Gallia wars. Jok xs. 
Bid.] The comick ſcenes of the hiſtory of Henry the 
fourth and fifth are now at an end, and all the comic per- 
ſonages are now diſmiſſed, Falſtaff and Mrs. Quickly are 
dead; Nym and Bardolph are hanged ; Gadſhill was loſt im- 
mediately after the robbery; Poins and Peto have vaniſhed 
fince, one knows not how; and Piſtol is now beaten into 
obſcurity, I believe every reader regrets their departure. 
OHNS, 
L. 10. Peace to this meeting, wwherefore wwe are met, | Peace, 
for which we are here met, be to this meeting, 
Here, after the chorus, the fifth act feems naturally to 


begin. Jon Rs. 
P. 101. I. 11. Unto this. Bar,] To this barrier; to this 
place of congreſs. Jouxs, 


L. 26. Unpruned dyes :] We muſt read, /yes : For negle& 
of pruning does not kill the vine, but cauſes it to ramify im- 
moderately, and grow wild; by which the requiſite nouriſh 
ment is withdrawn from its fruit. Wars. 

Bid.] This emendation is phyſically right, but poetically 
the vine may be well enough ſaid to die which ceaſes to 
dear fruit, Jon xs. 

L. 27. Like priſoners, &c.] This image of priſoners is odd- 
ly introduced. A priſoner may be overgrown with bair, but 
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wildneſs is contrary to the ſtate of a priſoner, A hedge even- 
pleach'd is more properly impriſoned. Jonxs. 


id.] The incongruity of the compariſon I continue to 
cenſure, but the expreſſion, <wildly overgrown with hair, is 
juſtifiable z the hair may be wild, though the priſoner be 
confined, Jonns, Arr END. 

P. 102.1. 6. And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 

Defective in their nurtures, to <vildncſs, 

Even fo our houſes, &c. ] The many diforders 
ariſing from want of agriculture, are very fully and ver; 
beautitully deſcribed in thirteen lines immediately preceding 
theſe 3 and the inſtances there given are exactly the ſame 
with theſe here: ſo that this couplet is not only flat and in- 
ſipid, after v hat goes before; but alſo moſt ſhamefully 
tautological, Take the whole paſſage, as I think it ſhou!d 
be read and pointed : 

Loſing both beauty and utility. 
And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their nurtures, grow to wildneſs ; 
Even fo our houſes, and ourſelves and children, 
Have loft, or do not learn for want of time, 
The ſciences, that ſhould become our country. Cax,* 

L. 13. diffus'd attire,] Diffus'd, for extravagant. 
The military habit of thoſe times was extremely fo. Act ;. 
Scene 7. Gower ſays, „And what a beard of the Generiis 
cut, and a horrid ſuit of the camp, will do amongſt, &c. 
is wonderful to be thought on.” Wars, 

Ibid.] Difjus'd is ſo much uſed by our author for ils, 
irregular, and ſtrange, that in the Merry Wives of Windlor, 
he applies it to a ſong to be ſung by fairies. OHNS, 

L. 15. Fermer favour, ] Former apprarance, — 

P. 103. I. a. we will ſuddenly 

Paſs our accept, and peremptery anſever,] As th: 
French King defires more time to conſider deiiberately of ine 
articles, tis odd and abſurd for him to fay abſolutely, that 
he would accept them all. He certainly muſt mean, that 
he would at once wave and decline what he diſſi d, 2nd 
conſign to ſuch as he approv'd of, Our author uſes ps in 
this manner in other places: As in King John, 

But if you fondly paſs our proffer'd love. 
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P. 104. I. 18.— ſuch a plain king,] I know not why Shake- 


ſpeare now gives the king nearly tuch a character as he made 
him formerly ridicule in Percy. This military groſſneſs ard 
unſkilfulneſs in all the ſober arts, does not ſuit very well 
with the gaieties of his youth, with the general knowledge 
aſcribed to him at his acceſſion, or with the contemptuous 
meſſage ſent him by the Dauphin, who repreſents him as 
fitter for the ball room than the field, and tells him that he 
is not to revel into dutchies, or win provinces with 2 nimble 
galliard, The truth is, that the poet's matter failed him in 
the fifth act, and he was glad to fill it up with whatever he 
could get; and not even Shakeſpeare can write well with- 
out a proper ſubject. It is a vain endeavour for the moſt 
ſkilful hand to cultivate barrenneſs, or to paint upon va- 
cuity. Jonxs. 
P. 105. I. 12. —a fellzv of plain and uncoined conflancy ] 
i. e. conſtancy in the ingot, that hath ſuffered no alloy, as 
all coined metal has. Wars. 
Bid.] I believe this explanation more ingenious than true; 
to coin is to amp and to cou nterfeit. He uſes it in both ſenſes ; 
unctined conſtaney fignifies real and true conſtancy, , 
and unadornedl. Jouxs. 
P. 106. I. 5. married wife] Every wife is a marricd wife, 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read new married; an epithet more ex- 
preſſive of fondneſs, Jonxs. 
L. 31. — Conſtantinople] Shakeſpeare has here committed 
an anachroniſm. The Turks were not poſſeſſed of Conſtan- 
tinople before the year 1453, when Henry V. had been dead 


thirty-one years. Tuxos. 
P. 107, I. 16. and untempering ]! Certainly, an- 

tempting. Wars, 
P. 109. I. 13. the beart of hatred abeut me] Certainly, the 


beart of flattery. WaR.“ 
L. 15. 22 of my mirtb] We have here but a mean 
dialogue for princes; the merriment is very groſs, and the 
ſentiments very worthleſs. Jouxs. 
P. 110. I. 4. This moral] That is, the application of this 
fable: the moral being the application of a fable, our author 
calls any application a moral. Jonns, 


L. 17. So the maid, that flacd in the way fer my <wiſh.) 1 
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think we ſhould rather read, that ſtood in the way of my 
with,” REIS.“ 

L. 28. noftre tres cher flx —— And thus in latin; pre. 
clariſſimus filius) What, is tres cher, in French, preclariſſimu 
in latin! We ſhould read, præcariſſimus. Waxrs. 

P. 111. I. 21. Thrufs in between the paſſion of theſe kingdoms] 
The old tolio's have it, the pation ; which makes me believe, 
the author's word was pactian; a word, more proper on the 
occaſion of a peace ftruck up. A paſſion of two kingdoms 
for one another, is an odd expreſſion. Tu Rox. 

P. 112. I. 2. Our bending author —] We ſhould read, 

N blending author 
So he ſays of him juſt afterwards, mangling by ſtarts. 
| ARB, 

Ihid.] I believe, we ſhall hardly meet with the word 
blending, thus neutrally uſed, in any good author; and I am 
ſure, we ſhall not meet with ſuch a reaſon, in any good 
critic, 

Bending may either ſignify unequal to the taſk, or ſu! pliant, 
as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it in Hamlet. 

— © Roping to your clemency.“ Cx.“ 

L. 4. —by farts] By touching only on ſelect parts, 

This play has many ſcenes of high dignity, and many of 
eaſy merriment. The character of the king is well ſup- 
ported, except in his courtihip, where he has neither the 
vivacity of Hal, nor the grandeur of Henry. The humour 
of Piſtol is very happily continued; his character has per- 
haps been the model of all the bullies that have yet appeared 
on the Engliſh ſtage, 

The lines given to the chorus have many admirers ; but 
the truth is, that in them a little may be praiſed, and much 
muſt be forgiven; nor can it be eaſily diſcovered why the 
intelligence given by the chorus is more neceſſary in this 
play than in many others where it is omitted, The great 
defect of this play is the emptineſs and narrowneſs of the 
laſt act, which a very little diligence might have eaſſly 


avoided, bw _= Jonxs. 
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HE three parts of Henry VI. are ſuſpected, by Mr. 

Theobald, of being ſuppoſititious, and are declared, 
by Dr. Warburton, to be certainly net Shakeſpeare's, Mr. 
Theobald's ſuſpicion ariſes from ſome obſolete words; but 
the phraſeology is like the reſt of our author's ſtile, and 
ſingle words, of which however I do not obſerve more than 
two, can conclude little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but I ſuppoſe him to judge 
upon deeper principles, and more comprehenfive views, and 
to draw his opinion from the general effe& and ſpirit of the 
— which he thinks inferior to the other hiſtorical 
pays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred ; in the 
productions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes 
judgment will err, and ſometimes the matter itſelf will de- 
teat the artiſt. Of every author's works one will be the 
beſt, and one will be the worſt. The colours are not equally 
pleaſing, nor the attitudes equally graceful, in all the pic- 
tures of Titian or Reynolds. | 

Diſſimilitude of ſtile and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment, 
may ſufficiently ſow that a work does not really belong to 
the reputed author. But in theſe plays no ſuch marks of 
fpuriouſneſs are found. The dition, the verſification, and. 
the figures, are Shakeſpeare's. "Theſe plays, confidered, 
without regard to the characters and incidents, merely as 
narratives in verſe, are more happily conceived and more 
accurately finithed than thoſe of King John, Richard IL. 

Ver, IV. PART I. A 
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or the tragick ſcenes of Henry IV. and V. If we take theſe 
plays from Shakeſpeare, to whom ſhall they be given? what 
author of that age had the ſame caſfineis of expreſſion and 
fluency of numbers ? 

Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays them. 
ſelves, and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what 
- corroboration can be gained from other teſtimony. They 
are aſcribed to Shakeſpeare by the firſt editors, whoſe attei- 
tation may be received in queſtions of fact, however uniki}- 
fully they ſuperintended their edition. They ſeem to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shakeſpeare himſelf, who 
refers to the ſecond play in his epilogue to Henry V. and ap- 
parently connects the firſt act of Richard III. with the laſt 
of the third part of Henry VI. If it be objected that the 
plays were popular, and therefore he alluded to them as 
well known; it may be anſwered, with equa! probability, 
that the natural paſſions of a poet would have diſpoſed him 
to ſeparate his own works from thoſe of an inferior hand, 
And indeed if an author's own teſtimony is to be over- 
thrown by ſpeculative criticiſm, no man can be any longer 
ſecure of literary reputation. | 

Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt, The 
truth is, that they Lo not ſufficient variety of action, for 
the incidents are too often of the ſame kind; yet many 
of the characters are well diſcriminated. King Henry, and 
his queen, king Edward, the duke of Glouceſter, and the 
earl of Warwick, are very ſtrongly and diſtinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of Henry VI. and 
of Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfe& and mutilated, that 
there is no reaſon for tuppoting them the firſt draughts of 
Shakeſpeare, I am inclined to believe them copies taken 
by ſome auditor who wrote down, during the repreſentation, 
what the time would permit, then perhaps filled up ſome of 
his omiſſions at a ſecond or third hearing, and when he had 
by this method formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to the 
printer. Jon xe. 

The hiftorical tranſactions contained in this play, take 
in the compaſs of above 30 years. J muſt obſerve, how- 
ever, that our author, in the three parts of Berry VI. 
has not been vory preciſe to the date ad diſpoſition of bis 
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facts; but ſhuffled them, backwards and forwards, out of 
time. For inſtance; the lord Talbot is Killed at the end cf 
the 4th Act of this play, who in reality did not fall ull the 
13th of July 1453: 2nd the 2d part of Henry VI. opens 
with the marriage of the king, which was ſolemnized eight 
years before Talbot's death, in the ycar 1445. Again, in 
the 2d part, dame Eleanor Cobham is introduced to inſult 
Margaret; though her penance and baniſhment for ſor- 
cery happened three years before that princeſs came over to 
England, I could point out many other tranſ{grefſions againſt 
hiflory, as far as the order of time is concerned. Indeed 
though there are ſeveral maſter-ſtrokes in theſe three plays, 
which iu conteſtably betray the workmanſhip of Shakeſpeare z 
yet I am almoſt doubtful, whether they were entirely of his 
writing. And unleſs they were wrote by him very early, I 
ſhould hardly imagine them to have becn been brought to 
him as director of the Stage; and ſo to have received ſome 
fiaiſhing beauties at his hand. An accurate obſerver will 
eaſily ſee, the diction of them is more obſolete, and the num- 
bers more mean aud proſairal, than in the generality of his ge- 
nuine com poſitions. Tu rox. 
P. 115. I. 3. Brandiſh your cryſtal treſes——] We have 
heard of a cryſtal heaven, but never of cryſtal comets before. 
We ſhouid read, crifted or creſted, i. e. treſſes ſtanding an end, 
or mounted like a creſt, WARE. 
ibid.] I believe cryſtal is right. Jonxs. 
P. 116. 1. 8. The ſubtle-witted French, &c.] There was a 
notion prevalent a long time, that life might be taken away 
by metrical charms. As ſuperſtition grew weaker theſe 
charms were 1magined only to have power on rational ani- 
mals. In our author's time it was ſuppoſed that the Iriſh 
could kill rats by a ſong. OHNS, 
P. 117. I. 1. Our Iſle be made a Mariſh of ſalt 1 Thus 
it is in both the impreſſions by Mr. Pope: upon what au- 
thority, I cannot ſay. As the old copies read, a nouriſh : 
and confidering it is ſaid in the line immediately preceding, 
that babes ſhall ſuck at their mothers moiſt eyes, it ſeems 
very probable that our author wrote, a neurice 1. e. that the 
Whole iſle ſhould be one common nurſe, or nouriſper, of tears: 
and thoſe be the nouriſhment of its Miſerable iſſue. Tu ROE. 
| A2 
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Eid. ] Was there ever ſuch nonſenſe ! But he did not know 
that mariſb is an old word for marſh or fen; and therefore 
very judiciouſly thus corrected by Mr. Pope. WAI. 

L. 7. Than Julius Ca ſar, or bright J I can't gueſs the 
occaſion of th: hemyſtic and imperfect ſenſe in this pla e; 
tis not impoſſible it might have been filled up with—Fran- 
cis Drake, - tho' that were a terrible anachroniſm ; (as bad 
as Hector's quoting Ariſtotle in Troilus and Creſſida) vet 
perhaps at the time that brave Engliſhman was in his glory, 
to an Engliſh-hearted audience, and pronounced by fome fa- 
vourite actor, the thing might be popular, tho' not judici- 
ous ;z and therefore by ſome critics in favour of the author 
afterwards ſtruck out. But this is a mere ſlight conjecture. 

| Por x. 

Ibid.) Whether this was a deſigned break of the author's, 
or whether the latter end of the verfe was loſt, is not very 
eaſy now to determine. Mr, Pope thinks (for rhyme-ſake, 
1 ſuppoſe) that the poet might poſſibly have filled up the he- 
miftich with the name or Sir Francis Drake. But there are 
more objections than one to be made to this conjecture. In 
the firſt place, Sir Francis Drake did not die till the year 

1595: before which time, I believe, this play had made its 
appearance, Befides, the poet, as he mentioned tha ſtar of 
Julius Cæſar, muſt be fuppoſed, to talk ſenſe in the cloſe cf 
the verſe, to inſtance in ſome other deſired hero, and who 
had the rule likewiſe of a ſtar. In all anachroniſms, as in 
other licences of poetry, the poet is to have regard to veriſi- 
militude. But there is no verifimilitude, when the anachto- 
niſm glares in the face of the common people, For this 
falſnood is, like all other falſhoods in poetry, to be only to- 
lerated, where the falſhood is hid under veriſimilitude. I 
have only one further remark to make, where the authority 
of all the books makes the poet commit a hlunder, (whole 
general character it is, not to be very exact) tis the duty of 
an an editor to ſhew him as he ts; and to detect all fraudu- 
lent tampering to make him better. but to fill up a chaſm 
dy conjecture, with an anachroniſm that ſtares ſenſe out of 
countenance ; this with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Pope, Nec ho- 
mines, nec Dit, nec conceſſere Columnæ. Txkos.“ 
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nr. Sir T. Hanmer has ſtopped at Czſar—perhaps ju- 
v. 


diciou OHNS, 
P. 118. I. 10. To weep their intermiſſeve miſeries.] i. e. their 
miſeries, which have had only a ſhort intermiſſion from 
Henry the Fifth's death to my coming amongſt them, 
Warn. 
P. 119. I. 25. If rene Faſtolfe] Mr. Pope has taken 


notice, That Falftaft is here introduced again, who was 


dead in Henry V. the occaſion whereoft is that the Play was 
- written before Henry IV. or Henry V.“ but Sir John Faſ- 


tolfe, (for ſo he is called) was a licutenant-general, deputy 
regent to the duke of Bedford in Normandy, and knight of 
the garter: and not the comic character afterwards introduced 
by our author. (CAPELL reads Falſtaff. ) THrros. 

P. 121. I. 8. Mars bis true moving] Our poet in an hundred 
paſſages of his works, has ſhewn us his acquaintance with 
Judicial aftrolog y 5 he here gives us a glimpſe of his know- 
ledge in aſtronomy, The revolutions of the planet Mars were 
not found out till the beginning of the 17th century. 


Tarox.“ 
P. 122. I. 8. As their bungry prey] I believe it ſhould be 
read, As their bungred prey. Jon Rs. 


L. 10. England all Olivers and Rocolands bred,] Theſe were 
two of the moſt famous in the liſt of Charlemagne's twelve 
peers; and their exploits are rendered ſo ridiculouſly and 
equally extravagant by the old romancers, that from thence 
aroſe that ſaying among our plain and ſenfible anceſtors, of 

wing a Rotoland for bis Oliver, to fignify the matching one 
incredible lie with another. Wars. 

L. 21. by ſame odd gimmals or device] Gimmals are 
rings of double rounds, from gemelli, wheels one within ano- 
ther, | Por E. * 

Thid.) A ghmnal is a piece of jointed work, where one 
piece moves within another, whence it is taken at large for 
an engine. It is now by the vulgar called a gimcrack, Jou xs. 

P. 123. I. 2. Your cbear atpall d.] Chear is countenance, 
appearance. Jon xs. 

L. 10, — nine Sybils of od Rome :] There was no nine Sy- 
bils of Rome : but he confounds things, and miſtakes this 2 
the nine books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one of the 
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Tarquins. Wans, 
L. 12. Believe my words) It ſhould rather be read, 
| believe ber words, Jon xs. 


P. 125. l. 24. Expe# St. Martin's ſummer.) That is, ex- 
pect proſperity after mitſortune, like fair weather at Martlemas, 


after winter has begun. Jou xs. 

P. 126. 1. 4. St. Philip's daugbters.] Meaning the four 
daughte s of Philip mentioned in the Acts. HAN MTK. 
L. 13.] Conveyarce means theft. | HAaxMER, 


P. 127. I. 14. How now ambitions umpire, ewhat mean: 
this ?] This reading has obtained in all the editions fince the 
2d folio. The firſt folio has it Umpheir, In both the word 
is diſtinguiſhed in Tralicks, But why Trpire ? Or of what? 
The traces of the letters, and the word being printed in 
Italicts, convince me, that the duke's Chriſtian name Hum- 
phrey lurk'd under this corruption, I'nEOB, 

L. 15. Piel'd Prief—] Alluding to his ſhaven crown. 

Porr. 

L. 20. givſt ⁊obares indulgences to 20 The publie 
ftews were formerly under the diſtrict of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. Por x. 

L. 21. F'll canvas thee in thy broad Cardinal's bat.] This 
means, I believe, „I'll tumble thee into thy great hat, and 
ſhake thee as bran and meal are ſhaken in a fieve. Jouxs. 

L. 24. This be Damaſcus, be theu curſed Cain,] N. B. About 
four miles from Damaſcus is a high hill, reported to be the 
ſame on which Cain flew his brother Abel, Maundrell's 
Travels, page 131. Pore. 

P. 128. I. g. 4 Gooſe ! A clap, or rather a 
Arumpet was called a Wincheſter Go fe, mm: 

1. 17. that nobles ſhould ſuch flomachs bear ! 

I myſeif fight not once in forty year. | The Mayor of Lon- 
don was not brought in to be laugh'd at, as is plain by his 
manner of interfering in the quarrel, where he all along pre- 
ſerves a ſufficient dignity. In the line preceding theſe, he 
directs his officer, to whom without doubt theſe two lines 
ſhould be given. They ſuit his character, and are very ex- 
preflive of the pacific temper of the city guards. Wars. 

Ed.] 1 fee no reaſon for this change. The Mayor ſpeaks 
firſt as a magiſtrate, and afterwards 2s a citizen, Jon xs. 
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The Engliſh 
Went through a ſecret grate of iron bars, 3x 
In yonder tower, to over-peer the city.] That is, the 
Engliſh wwent, not through a ſecret grate, but evert to over peer 
the city through a ſecret grate which is in yonder tower, I did 
not know ll of late — this paſſage had been — difñi- 
cult. OHNS. 
P. 133. I. 8. Pucelle or Puſſel.] I know not what puſſel 15 : 
perhaps it ſhould be Pucelle or puzzle, Something with a 
meaning it ſhould be, but a very poor meaning will ſerve. 
OHNS. 
L. 18.) The ſuperſtition of thoſe times taught that he 
that could draw the woman's blood, was free from her power. 
OHNS. 
p. 135. I. 7. Thy promiſes are like Adonis' garden] This is 
a piece of poetical hiſtory, which I have not been able to 
trace, Alcinous' garden, in the Odyſſev, has ſomething in 
it, I know, that might countenance this ſimile of our au- 
thor, “ There a perpetual zephyr blowing, ſome fruits 
bloſſomed, others were ripened, by it.“ 
N AA) dle 
Zipuplin METER Y jab DUEL, anna riet. 
But our poet ſpeaks here locally of Adonis's garden, as Ho- 
mer there does of Alcinous's: For which I can find no war- 
rant in any ancient writer, We read, tis true of Adwsdeg 
xr7%, but they were moveable gardens. In the feſtival cele- 
brated to the memory of Adonis, certain ſhellt, or veſſels, 
filled with earth, in which ſeveral forts of grain and herbs 
were ſown, eſpecially lettices were carried about: Becauſe 
Adonis was thought to have been laid out by Venus upon a 
bed of lettices. To any other garden belonging to Adonis, 
I am utterly a ftranger. A learned and reverend gentleman 
having attempted to impeach Dr. Bentley of error, for main- 
taining that there never was exiſtent any magnificent or ſpa- 
cious Garden of Adonis; it is my fortune to ſecond the Doc- 
tor upon this head, after having weighed thoſe authorities, 
which are alledged by the Objecror for Adonis having any 
real garden, Marino, inleed, the Italian poet, has planted a 
fictitious garden for Adonis; as our Spenſer has likewiſe 
Gone ſince, upon the other's plan: and 1 am convinced, that 


L. 28. 
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our author copied the thought of his fmile from the following 
paſſage of Spenſer. 
There is continual ſpring, and harveſt there 
Continual, both — at one 1 
For both the boughs do laughing bam bear, 
And with freſh colours deck the canton prime; 
And eke at once the beawy trees they climb, 
Which ſeem to labour under their fruit's load, &c. 
| Fairy Queen, B. iii. Can. 6. St. 42, 
Treo * 
id.] It may not be impertinent to take notice of a diſ- 
pute between four critics, of very different orders, upon this 
= important point of the gardens of Adonis. Milton ha 
aid, | 
Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd, 
© Or of reid Adonis, of ——— 
which Dr. Bentley pronounces ſpurious; © for that the 
Kite AFzyi30;, the gardens of Adonis, ſo frequently men- 
tioned by Greek writers, Plato, Plutarch, &c. were nothing 
but portable earthen pots, with fore lettice or fennel grow- 
ing in them. On his yearly feſtival every woman carried 
one of them for Adonis“ worſhip ; becauſe Venus had once 
laid him in a lettice bed. The next day they were thrown 
away, Kc. To this Dr. Pierce replies, © that this account 
of the ge rdens of Adonis is right, and yet Milton may be 
defended for what he ſays of them : For why (ſays he) did 
the Grecians on Adonis” feſtival carry theſe fmall earthen 
gardens about in honour of him ? It was becauſe they had a 
tradition, that, when he was alive, he delighted in gardens, 
and had a magnifi ent one : For proof of this we have Pliny's 
words, xix. 4. Antiquitas nibil priù mirata eft quam Heſperi- 
dum Hortos, ac regum Adonidis & Alcinoi. One would 
now think the queſtion well decided : But Mr. Theobald 
comes, and will needs be Dr. Bentley's ſecond, © A learn- 
ed and reverend gentleman (ſays he) having attempted to 
impeach Dr. Bentley of e ror, for maintaining that there 
never wwas exiftent any magnificent or ſpacious gardens of 
Adonis, an opinion in which it has been my fortune to ſe- 
cond the doctor, I thought my ſelf concerned, in ſome part, 
to weigh thoſe authorities alledged by the objector, &c. 
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The reader ſees that Mr. Theobald miſtakes the very queſ- 
tion in diſpute between theſe two truly learned men, which 
was not whether Adonis“ gardens <vere ever exiſtent, but 
whether there was à tradition of any celebrated gardens culti- 
vate by Adonis, For this would ſufficiently ſufficiently 
juſtify Milton's mention of them, together with the gardens 
of Alcinous, confeſſed by the poet himſelf to be fabulous, 
But hear their own words. There vas no ſuch garden ſays 
Dr. Bentley) ever exiſlent, or even feign'd. He adds the lat- 
ter part, as knowing that that would juſtify the poet; and 
it is on that aſſertion only that his adverſary Dr. Pierce joins 
iſſue with him. Why (ſays he) did they carry the ſmall 
earthen gardens ? It was becauſe they had a tradition, that 
when he was alive he delighted in gardens.” Mr. Theobald, 
therefore, miſtaking the queſtion, it is no wonder that all 
he ſays, in his long note at the end of the fourth volume, 
is nothing to the purpoſe; it being to ſhew that Dr. Pierce's 
quotation from Pliny and others, do not prove the real ex- 
ifence of the gardens, After theſe, comes the Oxford edi- 
tor; and he pronounces in favour of Dr. Bentley againſt 
Dr. Pierce, in theſe words, the gardens of Adonis were never 
repreſented under any local deſcription, But whether this was 
ſaid at hazard, or to contradict Dr. Pierce, or to rectify Mr. 
Theobald's miſtake of the queſtion, it is ſo obſcurely ex- 
preſſed, that one can hardly determine, Wars, 
L. 26. — coffer of Darius] When Alexander the great took 
the city of Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidſt the other 
ſpoils and wealth of Darius, he found an exceeding rich and 
beautiful little caſket, Having aſked thoſe about him what 
they thought fitteſt to be laid up in it; when they had deli- 
ver d their opinions, he told them, he eſteem'd nothing ſo 
worthy to be preſerv'd in it as Homer's Iliad. Vide P- 


tarchum in vita Alexand. Mapni. Tu xOB. * 
P. 137. 1. 24. Unready] Was the current word in thoſe 
times for undreſſed. N ou Ns. 


P. 142.1. 6. That with bis name the mothers ſtill their 
babes ?] This deſcription of the terror, which Talbot truck 
into the French, ſeems to me to be ridicul'd by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in their Xright of the burning eſtle, in which 
ſeveral other paſſages of our author ate ſacer d at: 
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Neil fear our children Toith Fim; 
If they be never ſo unruly, do but cry, 
Kalph comes! Ralph comes! to them; 
And they'll be as quiet as lambs. 
P. 144. I. 23. All the editions read, 

Or elſe was <vrangling Somerſet ith" error ?] Here is ap- 
parently a want of oppotition between the two queſtions, { 
once read, 
| Or elſe <vas wrangling Somerſet 1'th* right? 

But I have inſerted Sir 2 emendation. Jon xs. 
P. 145. 1. 20. From off this briar pluck a col ite roſe with ut, 
&c. ] This is given as the original of the two badges of the 
houſe of York and Lancaſter, whether truly or not, is no 
great matter. But the proverbial exprefſion of ſaying a thing 
nder the roſe, I am perſuaded, came from thence. When 
the nation had ranged itſelf into two great factions, under the 
<vbite and red roſe, and were perpetually plotting and coun- 
terplotting againſt one another, then when a matter of fac- 
tion was communicated by either party to his friend in the 
ſame quarrel, it was natural for him to add, that he ſaid it 
under the roſe 3 meaning that, as it concern'd the faction, it 
was religiouſly to be kept ſecret, Wars. 
Ibid. | Or this proverb other authors give other originals, 
but the queſtion is not of great importance. Jonxs. 
L. 24. coleurs] is here uſed ambiguouſly for tints and 
deceits. Jonxs. 
P. 146. I. 2. Vell obiectea.] Properly thrown in our way, 
juſtly propoſed, Jonxs. 
P. 147.1. 3. I ſcorn thee and ti y poſſion, peewiſh boy. The 
old copies read, fuſbion: which the epithet peeviſp, I pre- 
ſume, induc'd Mr. Pope to change into paſſion, But I dare 
ſay, I have reſtor'd the true word, faction: i. e. I ſcorn thee, 
and thoſe that uphold thee. Somerſet had ſaid but juſt 
before, 
Well, I'll find friends to ⁊ucar my bleeding roſes. 
And Plantagenet fays a little after; 
this pale and angry roſe 
Will T for ever and my taction wear ; 
| Befides, if faction evire net the true reading, why ſhould 


Suffolk immediæely reply, X 
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Turn not thy ſcorns this way, Plantagenet? Tu EO.“ 
Eid. I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion, —] So the old copies 
read, and rightly. Mr. 1 heobald altered it to faction, not 
conſidering that by faſhion is meant the badge of the red-roſe, 
which Somerſet ſaid he and his friends ſaould be diſtin- 
zuiſh'd by. But Mr. Theobald aſks, F Faction was nat the 
true reading, why ſhould Suffolk immediately reply, 
Turn not thy ſcorns this xvay, Plantagenet ? 
Why ? becauſe Plantagenet had called Somerſet, with whom 
Suffolk ſided, peewiſh boy, WARB. 
{bid.] I entirely agree with Mr. Theobald, that we ought 
to read, faction, not faſhion, The words of Somerſet, to 
which the paſſage under confideration is a reply, ſufficiently 
etabliſh this emendation, 
Well, Til find friends ty wvear my bleeding roſes, 
That ſhall maintain <vhat I have ſaid is true, 
Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen, 
To ſay in anſwer to this, he {corned his badge of the red 


roſe, is a very poor return indeed. Revrs.* 
L. 19. Spring creſtleſs yeomen ——] i. e. thoſe who have 
no right to arms. Wars. 


L. 20. He bears / im on the places privilege.) The Temple, 
being a religious houſe, was an aſylum, a place of exemption, 


from violence, revenge and bloodſhed. Jouns, 
L. 27. Corrupted and exempt —] Exempt, for excluded. 
| Wars. 


I. 148, I. 4. To ſcourge you for this apprehenfion.] Tho” 
this word potleſtes all the copies, 1 am perſuaded, it did not 
come from the author, I have ventur'd to cad reprehenſion : 
and Plantagenet means, that Somerſet had reprebended or 
reproach'd him with his father, the earl of Cambridge's 


treaſon, THeoOB. 
Lid. — for this apprehenſion;] Apprehenſion, i. e. opi- 
nion. Warn. 


P. 149. I. 7. Let dying Mortimer here rt Fimſelf.] 1 know 
not whether Milton did not take from this hint the lines 
with which he opens his tragedy, Jonns. 

L. 12. This Edmund Mortimer, when K. Richard II. 
jet out upon his fatal Iriſh expedition, was declared by that 
prince heir apparent to the crown: for which reaſon K. 


— — — 
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Henry IV. and V. took care to keep him in priſon duriag 


their whole reigns. Turok. 

L. 14. Exigent, end. Jon xs. 

P. 150. |. 5. 9 miſery.) That is, he that termi. 

nates or concludes mitery, The expreſſion is harſh and 

forced, Jonxs, 
L. 20. Diſeaſe ſeems to be here wneafineſs or diſcontent, 

onxs. 

L. 23. Amongſt tobich terms be us d bis laviſh En [ 

rather think Shakeſpeare wrote, 
loos'd bis laviſb tongue. Wars, 


P. 152. J. 27. —ard fair be all thy hopes, ] Mortimer kney 
Plantagenet's hopes were fair, but that the eſtabliſhment of 
the-Lancaſtrian line diſappointed them : ſure, he would wiſh, 
that his nephew's fair hopes might have a fair iſſue, Ian 
perſuaded the poet wrote; 

—k fair befal ty hopes Tu xo. 

id.] This emendation 1s received by Sir T. Hanmer and 
Dr. Warburton. I do not ſee how the readings differ in 
ſenſe. Fair 1s lucky, or proſperous. So we ſay, a fair wind, 
and fair fortune. Jouxs. 

P. 153. 1. 4. Here dies the duſky torch —] The image is cf 
a torch juſt extinguſhed, and yet ſmoaking. But we ſhould 
read lies inſtead of dies. For when a dead man is repreſented 
by an extinguiſhed torch, we muſt ſay the torch lies: when 
an extinguiſhed torch is compared to a dead man, we mut 
ſay the torch dies. The reaſon is plain, becauſe integrity of 
metaphor requires that the terms proper to the thing illaſtrat- 
ing, not the thing i//uftrated, be employed. Wars. 

L. 5. Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort.) We are wo 
underſtand the ſpeaker as reflecting on the ill fortune of Mor- 
timer, in being always made a tool of by the Percies of the 
north in their rebellious intrigues; rather than in aſſerting 
his claim to the crown, in ſupport of his own princely am- 
bition. Wars, 

L. 11. In the former editions: 

Or make my will 1 advantage of my good.] So all the 
printed copies: but with very little regard to the poet! 
me:ning. I rea), 

Or make my ill th* advantage of my good. 
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Thus we recover the antitheſis of the expreſſion. THzos, 
p. 157. I. 1. Unaccuſtomed is unſeemly, indecent. JOHNS. 
L. 7. An inkborn mate. | A Bookman. Jonxs. 
P. 159. I. 17. Reguerdon.} Recompence, return. Jon RNS. 
p. 100. I. 10. So will—diſcord breed.) That 1s, fo will 

the malignity of this diſcord propagate itſelf and advance. 

OHNS. 

p. 16x, I. 10. ——pra&iſants.] Practice, in the language 

of that time, was treachery, and perhaps in the ſofter ſenſe 
fratagem. Practiſants are therefore confederates in Le — 
OHNS. 

L. 15. No way to that —) That is, no way equal to that, 

no way fo fit as that. ö 
P. 162. 1. 4. That hardly wwe eſcap d the pride of France.] 

All the copies concur in this reading: but it ſeems to be an 

abſurd and unmeaning one. The beſt conſtruction, that can 

ariſe from eſca; ing the pride of France, is, eſcaping the proud 

French : which would come very improperly from Talbot's 

mouth, I have ventur'd to ſuppoſe, our author wrote, the 

trize : i, e. We hardly eſcap'd being ſeiz'd by, becoming the 
prize of the French. . Tx EO.“ 
Ibid.] Pride ſignifies the haugbty power, The ſame ſyea- 
ker ſzys afterwards, act 4. ſcene 6. 
And from the pride of Gallia reſcu'd thee, 
One would think this plain enough. But what won't a 
puzzling critic obſcure | Mr, Theobald ſays, pride of France 
an abſurd and unmeaning expreſſion, and therefore alters it to 
prize of France; and in this is followed by the Oxford edi. 
tor, Wars. 
Sc. V. Alanſon, on the walls, ] Alanfon Sir T. Hanmer 
has replaced here, inftead of Reignier, becauſe Alanſon, not 

Reignier, appears in the enſuing ſcene. OHNS. 
P. 167. I. 12. on ber lowly babe,] It is plain Shake- 

ſpeare wrote, lovely babe, it anſwering to fertile France above, 

which this domethc image is brought to illuſtrate. Wars. 
Lid.) The alteration is eaſy and probable, but perhaps the 
poet by /owoly babe meant the babe lying l in death. Lowly 
inſwers as well to towns defaced and waſting ruin, as lovely to 
fertile, Jon xs. 
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P. 168. I. 11. — Theſe haughty word of bers 


Have batrer'd me like riaring cannon-ſby,) 
How theſe lines came hither I know not, there was nothins 
in the ſpeech of Jaan haughty or violent, it was all ſoft en. 
treaty and mild expoſtulation. Jonxs, 
L. 18. Done like a Frenchman : turn, and turn again!) 
This ſeems to be an offering of the poet to his royal miftreſ' 
reſentment, for Henry the fourth's laſt great turn in religion, 
in the year 1593. WAI. 
Ibid.) The inconſtancy of the French was always the ſub. 
ject of ſatire. I have read a diſſertation written to prove 
that the index of the wind upon our Rceples was made in 
form of a cock,-to ridicule the French for their frequent 
changes. Jonxs. 
P. 169. I. 16. I do remember how my father ſaid,] But Henry 
VI. was but nine months old, when his father dy'd: We 
have this twice from his own mouth, in the two ſubſequeat 
parts of this hiſtory. 
2 Henry VI. Act. 4. 
No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
But I was madea King at nine months old. 
3 Henry VI. act 3. 
I was anointed King at mne months old, 
A forgetfulneſs, therefore, of this pitch, (careleſs as our au- 
thor was in ſome reſpects,) could hardly come fro n him, hat 
theſe plays been his in the firſt concodtion: however he 
might pats ſuch an abſurd circumſtance inadvertently, while 
he was only putting the finiſhing hand to them. Contra- 
ditions of ſo groſs a ſtamp put me in mind cf Sir Marin 
Marr-al!l, (in Dryden,) who ſays, © he was born at Cam- 
bridge, and he remembers it as perfectly as if it were but 
yeſterday,” THE08,? 
P. 170. l. 6. —— the law of arms is ſuch, 
That, wwheſo dra<vs a eee tis preſent death.) 
We are not to underſtand this, with regard to any pen-ity 
for drawing a ſword in the preſence, or within the verge of 
the royal palace: neither can the poet mean, that by th: 
law of arms in general it was death to draw a ſword, Why 
then does Baſſet fav, he'll crave liberty of the king to te- 
venge his wrongs ? Let us hear what the king ſays afterwards, 


whe! 
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when both parties come to aſk his leave for the combat. 
— — remember, where We are; 
I. France, amen oft a Helle wat? ing nation. 
If they perceive diffentron in uur books, 
Ard that cuitbiu ourſelues we diſagree, 
Hi will their grudging. ſtomut hs be pt ovox's 
To woitful diſcSedience, and revell ? 

Tis probavie therefore, that the king, confidering him- 
jelf, as it were, in an enemy's Cuuniry, and tearful of ill 
conſequences from anv of his own ſubjects bandying and 
quarrelling there with one another, had made it a capital 
ofence by the martial law for any of his people to draw a 
weapon upon one another : TuEOR.“ 

Bid.) Shakeſpeare wrote, 
draws a \word i'th* preſence 't's death; 


i. e. in the court, or in the preſence chamber, Wars. 
Ibid.) This reading cannot be right, becauſe, as Mr, Ed- 
wards obſerved, it cannot be pronounced. Joans. 
L. 19. ſecb as ſhall pretend] To pretend is to deſign, 
to intend, Jouns. 
P. 171. J. 26. baughty courage ;] Haughty is here in 
its original ſenſe for high. Jon Rs. 


P. 176. 13. In former editions, 

And if I with be did.] By the pointing reform'd, and a 
ſingle letter expung'd, I have reitor'd the text to its purity. 
Aud, if I <vis, be aid, — Warwick had ſaid, the king meant 
no harm in wearing Somerſet's roſe : York teitily replies, 
« Nay, if 1 know any thing, he did think harm.” 

THEOB, 

Eid.] This is. followed by the ſucceeding editors, and-is 
indeed plauſible enough, but perhaps this ſpeech may be- 
come intelligible enough without any change, only ſuppoſing 
it broken, 

And if — I wiſh — be did. 
or perhaps, 
And if be did, I wif OHNS, 

Ibid. And if I cis, be did. But let it reft.] Mr. Theo- 
bald hath quite miftaken the true ſenſe cf this paiſage, and 
hath corrupted the pointing accordingly, We ſhould rcad, 


And if I vis be did — But tet it reit. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is an imperfect menace, which upon recollecting him. 
felf York breaks otf abruptly. Revs # 
P. 177. I. 14. the offer of our love.) The common editions 
read, —tbe offer of their love. Sir T. Hanmer altered it 
to our, | — 
P. 178. I. 1. To vive their dangerous artillery] 1 do not 
underſtand the phraſe to rive artillery, perhaps it might be to 
drive; we ſay to drive a blow, and to drive at a man, when 
we mean to expreſs furious aſſault. Jonxs. 
L. 5. — due thee) To due is to endue, to deck, to grace. Joux. 
L. 20. be then in blood ;] Be high in ſpirits; be of 
true mettle, on xs. 
L. 23. — with beads of ſteel,] Continuing the image of 
the deer he ſuppoſes the lances to be their horns. Jouxs, 
P. 179. I. 13. And I am lacutad —] To lot may fignify 
to depreſs, to locuer, to diſbonaur; but I do not remember it 
fo uied. We may read, and I am flouted. I am moched, and 


treated with contempt. Jon xs. 
P. 180. 1. 212. —— the vulture] Alluding to the tale of 
Prometheus. Jon xs. 


P. 18 1. I. 12. —ring'd about] Environed, encircled. Joux. 
L. 17. In advantage ling ring.] Protracting his reſiſtance 
by the advantage of a ſtrong poſt. 2 
L. 19. worthleſs emulation.) In this line emulation ſig- 
rufies merely rivalry, not ſtruggle for ſuperior excellence, 
| OHNS, 
P. 182. 1. 21. A feaſt of death.] To a field where deat 
will te feafted with ſi aughter. Jou xs. 
P. 183. l. 3. For what reaſon this ſcene is written in 
rhyme 1 cannot gueſs. If Shakeſpeare had not in other 
plays mingled his rhymes and blank verſes in the fame 
manner, I ſhould have fuſpeRed that this dialogue had been 
2 part of ſome other poom which was never finiſhed, ard 
that being loath to throw his labour away, he inſerted it 
here, | Jon x8, 
L. 8. Y-»r regard.) Your care of your own ſafety, ſouxs. 
P. 185. I. 24. On that advantage, bought with ſuch a ſhan!, 
To ſave a paltry life, and ſlay bright fame 
This paſſage ſeems to lie obſcure and diſjointed, Th: 
grammar is not to be juſtified; nor is the ſentiment better 
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I have ventur'd at a ſlight alteration, which departs ſo little 


from the reading which has obtain'd, but ſo much raiſes the 

ſenſe, as well as takes away the obſcurity, that I am willing 
to think it reſtores the author's meaning; h 
Out on that vantage. | Trzos, 

Bid.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 0b vt advantage, which 


] have followed, though Mr. Theobald's conjecture may be 


well enough admitted, 22 
L. 28. And like me to the peaſant boys of France,] —— like one 
to the peaſants is, to compare, to level by compariſon, the line is 
Gelbe, eelizible enough by — but i this ſenſe it 
wants connection. Sir T. Hanmer reads, And leave me, 
which makes a clear ſenſe and juſt conſequence. But as 
chance is not to be allowed without neceſſity, I have ſuffer. 
ed lite to ſtand, becauſe I ſuppoſe the author meant the ſame 
as mate like, or reduce to a level wwith, Jouns. 
P. 186. l. 8. Death ſmear'd with captivity.) That is, death 
ſtained and di ſhonoured with captivity, Jonxs. 
L. 15. Tendring my ruin, ] Watching me with 
tenderneſs in my fall. Jon xs. 


L. 23. Thou antick death.] The fool, or antick of the play, 


made ſport my mocking the graver perſonages. Jouns. 
L. 26. Through the lither ſty.] Lither is flexible or yielding. 
In much the ſame ſenſe Milton ſays, 
He with broad ſails 
Wirnow'd the buxom air. 
That is, the obſequious air. Juouxs. 
P. 187. 1. 14. The return of rhyme where young Talbot 
is again mentioned, and in no other place, ſtrengthens the 
ſuſpicion, that theſe verſes were originally part of ſome 
other work, and were copied here only to fave the trouble of 
compoſing new. OHNS, 
L. 19. Giglet is a wvanton, or a ſtrumper. Por E. 
P. 188. 1, 4. Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent, to knozw 
| Who bath obtain d ——>——] Lucy's meſſage 
implied that he knew who had obtained the victory: there- 
fore Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
Herald, conduct me to the dauphin's tent. Jonxs. 
P. 191. J. 19. Not in birtb.] 1 would read for birth. That 
ie, thou ſhalt not rule me though thy birth is legitimate ang 
Vox. IV. PART I. B 
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thy authority ſupreme. Jonxs, 
P. 192. I. 18. ——ye charming ſpells and Periapts ;] 
Charms ſow'd up. Ezek. xiii. 18. Wo ro them that ſow pil. 
letus to all arm-boles, to bunt ſouls.  Popx, 
L. 22. Monarch of the North.) The north was always ſup. 
poſed to be the particular habitation of bad ſpirits, Milton 
therefore aſſembles the rebel angels in the north. Jon xs, 
L. 27. Out of the pow'rful regions under earth,] I believe 
Shakeſpeare wrote legions. | Waxs, 
P. 194. I. 25. As plays the ſun the glaſiy ſtreams, &c, 
This — lde — ef ſeem — 
ciently unlike, is intended to expreſs the ſoftneſs and deli. 
cacy of lady Margaret's beauty, which delighted, but did not 
dazzle; which was bright, but gave no pain by its luſtre. 
on xs. 
P. 195. I. 3. Diſable not tbyſelf.] Do not repreſent thyſelf 
ſo weak. To diſable the judgment of another was, in that 
age, the ſame as to deſtroy its credit or authority. Jonxs. 
198. I. 15, ————T could be *vell content 
To be mine own attorney in this caſe.] i. e. 
could like to act in my own behalf in this affair, to negociate 
for myſelf, So, before, in king John; 


In us, that are our own great deputy. THEO3, 
P. 199. I. 5. To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens —) Peeviſb, for 
childiſh, Wars. 


P. 200. I. 3. Why wilt thou be ſo obſtacle?] A vulgar cor- 
ruption of obſtinate, which I think has oddly laſted fince our 
author's time till now. Jonxs. 

L. 8. my noble birth. 
| "Tis true, I gave a noble &c.] This paſſage 
ſeems to corroborate an explanation, ſomewhat far fetched, 
which I have given in Henry IV. of the nobleman and real 
man. Jonxs. 

P. 201. 1. 28. Alanſon !] that notorious Machiavel.] Ma- 
ebiavel being mentioned ſomewhat before his time, this line 
is by ſome of the editors given to the players, and ejected 
from the text. Jonxs. 
P. 202, I. 12. — 'till miſchief and deſpair 

Drive you to break your necks, —] Perhaps 
Shakeſpeare intended to remark in this execration, the fre- 
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quency of ſuicide among the Engliſh, which has been com- 
monly imputed to the gloomineſs of their air. Jon NS, 
L. 21. Bet<vixt our nation and th* aſpiring French ;] But 
would an ambaſſador, who came to perſuade peace with 
France, uſe it as an argument, that France was aſpiring ? 
Shakeſpeare without doubt wrote, 
- t6* reſpiring French. 
i, e. who had but juſt got into breath again, after having 
been almoſt hunted down by the Engliſh. Wars. 
Ibid.] The ambaſſador yet uſes no argument, but if he 
did, reſpiring would not much help the cauſe. Shakeſpeare 
wrote what might be pronounced, and therefore did not 
write t* reſpiring. Joins, 
P. 203. I. 15. baleful enemies. ] Baleful is ſorrexeful ; 
I therefore rather imagine that we ſhould read baneful, hurt- 


ful, or miſchievous, Jon xs. 
L. 27, — with a coronet,] Coronet is here uſed for a 
crown. Jouns. 


P. 204. |. 13. upon compariſon *] Do you ſtand to 
compare your preſent ſtate, a ſtate which you have neither 
right or power to maintain, with the terms which we offer? 
| Jorns, 


L. 14. — accept the title thou uſurp I 

Of ben 4 ] Berefi is here a term of 

law. Be content to live as the beneficiary of our king. 
OHNS, 

P. 205. I. 14. So am I driv'n This fimile is ſome- 

what obſcure; he ſeems to mean, that as a ſhip is driven 

againſt the tide by the wind, ſo he is driven by love againſt 


ths current of his intereſt, ; Jouns, 
P. 206, I. 11. at a triumph] That is, at the ſports 
by which a triumph is celebrated. ons. 


P. 207. I. 4. By attorneyſhip. | By the intervention of 

another man's choice; or the diſcretional agency of another, 
OHNS, 

P. 208. I. 13, If you do cenſure me, &c.] To cenſure is here 

imply to judge. If in judging me you conſider the paſt frailties 
of your own youth. OHNS. 


L. 17, — ruminate my pri?f.] Grief in the firſt line is 
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taken generally for pain or wneafineſs ; in the ſecond eſpe. 
cially for ſorrow. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of the folio 
in 1623, though the two ſucceeding parts are extant in two 
editions in quarto. That the ſecond and third parts were 
publiſhed without the firſt may be admitted as no weak 
prof that the copies were ſurreptitiouſly obtained, and that 
the printers of that time gave the publick thoſe plays not 
ſach as the author deſigned, but ſuch as they could get them, 
That this play was written before the two others is indubi- 
tably collected from the ſeries of events; that it was written 
and played before Henry the fifth is apparent, becauſe in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this play, and not of the 
ether parts, 

Henry the fixth in ſwaddling bands crown'd king, 
Whoſe ſtate ſo many had i'th' managing 
That they loft France, and made all England rue, 
Which oft our ftage hath ſhewn, 
France is /zf in this play, The two following contain, 23 
the old title imports, the cantention of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, 

The two firft parts of Henry VI. were printed in 1600. 
When Henry V. was written we know not, but it was 
printed likewiſe in 1600, and therefore before the publi- 
cation of the firſt and ſecond parts, the firſt part of Henry 
VI. had been often fporun on the flage, and would certainly 
have appeared in its place had the author been the — 

onNs. 
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Page 211. The ſecord part, &c.) This and the third part 
were firſt written under the title of the Contention of York 
and Lancaſter, printed in 1600, but ſince vaſtly improved by 
the Author. Por x. 

The ſecond part 4 X. Henry VI.] This and the third part 
of King Henry VI. contain that troubleſome period of this 
prince's reign, which took in the whole Contention betwixt 
the two houſes of York and Lancaſter: and under that title 


vere theſe two Plays firſt acted and publiſhed. The preſent 


Scene opens with K. Henry's marriage, which was in the 
23d year of his reign; and cloſes with the firſt battle fought 
at St. Albans, and won by the Vork faction, in the 33d 
year of his reign. So that it comprizes the hiſtory and tranſ- 


actions of 10 years, | THEOB. 
L. 1. As by your bigb, &c.) Vide Hall's Chronicle, Fol. 
66, Year 23. Init. Pore. 


Ibid.) It is apparent that this play begins where the former 
ends, and continues the ſeries of tranſactions, of which it 
preſuppoſes the firſt part already known. This is a ſuffici- 
ent procf that the ſecond and third parts were not written 
without dependance on the firſt, though they were printed 
2s containing a complete period of hiſtory, 2 

P. 212. 1. 7, The mutual conf rence—] I am the bolder 
to addreſs you, having already familiariſed you to my imagi- 
nation, | OHNS, 

I. 10, —— mine alder-lieveſt Sovereign 3) Alder-lieveft is 

Vor. IV. PAZ TI. A 
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an old Engliſh word given to him to whom the ſpeaker is 
ſupremely attach'd : Lieu being the ſuperlative of the com- 
. parative, at” rather, from tf So Hall in his Chroni- 
cle, Henry VI. Folio 12.“ Ryght hyghe and mighty Prin e, 
and my ryght noble, and, after one, levi Lord, WARE. 
id.] Alderlie fat, moſt dear, 
Alidirleviſt in Chaucer, | 
Mine aldirleviſt lorde, aad brothir dere.“ 
Troilus and Creſſeide, hb, iii. 240. | Gray.* 
Thid.] The word, alder-lieveft, is a corruption of the Ger- 
man word, now in common uſe, aller- liebte, beloved above 
all things. Revisar,* 
P. 213. I. . Ve thank you for all this great favour done, | 
Undoubtedly we ſhould read, from a regard both to the ſcnic 
and the metre, 
We thank you all for this great favour done. Rev1s.* 
P. 214. I. 25. This peroration 12 circumſtances.] This 
ſpeech crowded with ſo many inſtances of aggravation. 
ouxs. 
P. 215.1. 10. The indignation of Warwick is natural, 
and I wiſh it had been better expreſſed ; there is a kind of 


jingle intended in wounds and words. | Jonxs. 
L. 11, 12. Rejected by HAN MER.“ 
P. 216. I. 9. And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt] 

Certainly Shakeſpeare wrote eaſt. Wars. 


Ihid. There are wealthy kingdoms in the Meſt as well as 
in the Eaft, and the Weſtern kingdoms were more likely to 


be in the thought of the ſpeaker. Jonxs, 
P. 218. I. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, rejected by HAN MER. 
P. 223. I. 11. Sort Loco it will.] Let the iſſue be what it 

will. | 2 
L. 14. In guill] This is Sir T. Hanmer's reading, the 

reſt have in the quill. Jonxs. 


P. 226. 1. 16. That is, the complaint of Peter the ar- 


mourer's man againſt his maſter, for ſaying that York was 


the rightful king. Jouxs. 

. 27. L 3. Hs _—_— Through all theſe plays cenſure 

is uſed in an indifferent ſenſe, fimply for judgment or opinion, 
OHNS, 


P. 230. I. 14. K. Henry. Then be it fo, &c.] Thek two 
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lines I have inſerted from the old quarto; and, as I think, 
very neceffarily. For without them, the King has not de- 
clared his aſſent to Glouceſter's opinion; and the Duke of 
Somerſet is made to thank him for the Regency, before the 
King has deputed him to it, Tuo. 
P. 231. 1, 12. Deep night, dark night, the ſilent of the 
night.] The filent of the night is a claſſical expreſſion: and 
means an interlunar night. Amica ſilentia Lunæ. So 
Pliny, Inter omnes verò convenit, utiliflime in coitu ejus 
ſterni, quem diem alii interlunii, alii filentis Lunæ appellant, 
Lib. xvi. cap. 39. In imitation of this language, Milton 
lays, the Sun to me is dark 
And ſilent as the Moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid 1n her vacant inter/unur Cave. WarR. 
id.] Mr. Warburton ſeems to have puzzled himſelf with 
his claftical learning, till he had quite miſtaken what he was 
about, Becauſe the abſence of the moon during her inter- 
lunar period had been termed by claſſical writers the ſilence 
of the moon, therefore the filent night muſt mean an * inter- 
lunar night.“ As if every ſchool-boy did not know, that, 
lent, is the common, and very proper, epithet of the night 
itſelf. The filent, is uſed here for, the filence, the adjective 
for the ſubſtantive, a peculiarity frequent in Shakeſpear's 
phraſeology. REVvISAL.“ 
P. 232.1. 23. Lord Buckingham, methinks, &c.] This re- 
petition of the propheſies, which is altogether unneceſſary, 
after what the ſpectators had heard in the ſcene immediately 
preceding, is not to be found in the firſt edition of this Play, 
Por. 
L. 23, to page 233. I. 11, incluſ. rejected by HAN MER. 
P. 233. I. 10. Theſe Oracles are hardly attain d. 

And hardly underſtood.] Not only the lameneſs of the 
verſification, but the imperfection of the ſenſe too, made me 
ſuſpect this paſſage to be corrupt. York, ſeizing the parties 
and their papers, ſays, he'll ſee the Devil's Writ; and find- 
ing the Wizard's anſwers intricate and ambiguous, he makes 
this general comment upon ſuch ſort of intelligence, as I 
have reſtor'd the text: 

A 2 
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Theſe Oracles are bardily attain'd, 
And hardly underſtood, 
i. e. 2 great riſque and hazard is run to obtain them; and 
yet, after theſe bardy ſteps taken, the informations are ſo 
perplex'd that they are hardly to be underſtood, TREOR. 
L. 22. For fying at the brot,] The falconer's term for 
hawking at water-fowl, Jonxs. 
P. 234. I. 1. The wind <vas very bigb, | 
And, ten to one, old Joan bad not gone out.) Iam told 
by a gentleman better acquainted with falconry than myſelf, 
that the meaning, however expreſſed, 1s, that, the wind 
being high, it was ten to one that the old hawk had flown 
quite away; a trick which hawks often play their maſters 
in windy weather, Jonxs. 
L. 24. With ſuch bslineſs can you do it?] Do what? 
the verſe wants a foot, we ſhould read, 
With ſuch Holineſs can you nat do it? 
Spoken ironically, By holineſs he means hypocriſy : and 
ſays, have you not hypocriſy enough to hide your malice ? 
Wars, 
Thid.) The verſe is lame enough after the emendation, 
nor does the negative particle improve the ſenſe, When 
words are omitted it is not often eaſy to ſay what they were 
if there is a perfect ſenſe without them. I read, but ſome- 
what at random. 
A Churchman, with ſuch holineſs can you do it ? 
The tranſcriber ſaw churchman juſt above, and therefore 
omitted it in the ſecond line. OHNS, 
Did.] Mr, Warburton very rightly obſerves that this 
verſe,” beſides its defect in ſenſe, wants a foot.“ He there- 
fore bids us read, 
With ſuch holineſs can you not do it ? 
But if he had underſtood any thing of the metre of an Eng- 


liſh verſe, more than barely counting the number of ſyllables, 


he muſt have ſeen that this verſe is till too ſhort by half a 
foot, or a ſyllable, though it already contain ten ſyllables. 
Poffibly therefore the poet might write, 
What? with ſuch holineſs can you not do it? REIS.“ 
P. 235. I. 14, — Come with thy two-band Sword. 
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Glo. True, Uniie, are ye advisd ? the Eafs-fide of the 


Grove, 

Cardinal, J am with Yeu.) Thus is the whole Speech 
plac'd to Glo'ſter, in all the Editions: but ſurely, with 
great inadvertence. It is the Cardinal, who firſt appoints 
the Eaſt- ſide of the Grove; and how finely does it expreſs 
rancour and impetuoſity for fear Glouceſter ſhould miſtake, 
to repeat the appointment, and aſk his antageniſt if he takes 
him right ! Tuz0B, 

P. 237. 1. 8. The former Copies : 
robo ſaid, Simon, come; 

Come offer at my ſorine, and I will belp thee. ] Why, Simon ? 
The Chronicles, that take notice of Glo'fter's detecting this 

tended miracle, tell us, that the impoſtor, who aſſerted 
bimſelf to be cur'd of blindneſs, was called Saunder Simpcox. 


Sima was therefore a corruption. Turo. 
P. 240. I. 11. Nur Lady is fortb-coming,] That is, your 
Lady is in cuſtody, Jouxs. 


P. 241. I. 5. And peiſe the Cauſe in juſtice's egual ſcalce, 

Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, a0bſe rightful — prevails.) 

The ſenſe will, I think, be mended it we read in the op- 
tative mood, 


= Juftice* equal ſcale, 

Whoſe beam ſand ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevail. ſoun. 

L. 10. In craving your opinion of my Title, 

| Which is infallible, to England's crocun,] I know 
not well whether he means the opinion or the title is inful- 
lible. Jou Ns. 

P. 244-1. 21. Sorrow cuculd ſolace, and my age <vauld eaſe.) 
That is, ſarræto would have, ſorrow requires ſalace, and age 
requires eaſe, Jonxs. 
P. 245. J. 5. Cad and King Henry govern England's reaim.] 
The word realm at the end of two lines together is diſpleaſ- 
ing; and when it is conſidered that much of this ſcene is 
written in rhyme, it will not appear improbable that the au- 
thor wrote, govern England's helm. OHNS, 

L. 31. Worſe beſtead, | In a worſe plight. Jon NS. 

P. 246. ſc. VI. —with @ Sand- bag faſtened to it.] As, ac- 
cording to the old laws of duels, Knights were to fight with 
the lance and ſword ; ſo thoſe of inferior rank fought with 
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an Ebon ftaff or battoon, to the farther end of which was 
fix'd a bag cram'd hard with ſand. To this cuſtom Hudibras 
has alluded in theſe humourous lines, 
Engag'd with money bags, as bold 
As men with Sand-bags did of old. Wars, 
L. 5. a cup of charneco,] On which the Oxford Editor 
thus criticiſes in his Index. © This ſeems to have been a 
cant word for ſome ſtrong liquor, which was apt to bring 
drunken fellows to the ſtocks, fince in Spaniſh Charniepes is 
a term uſed for the ſtocks.” It was no cant word, but 
common name for a ſort of ſweet wine, as appears from a 
paſſage in a pamphlet, intitled, “ The diſcovery of a Lon- 
don Monfter, called the black dog of Newgate, printed in 
#612. Some drinking the neat wine of Orleance, ſome the 
Gaſcony, ſome the Bourdeaux. There wanted neither 
ſherry, ſack nor charneco, maligo nor amber-colour'd candy, 
nor liquoriſh ipocras, brown beloved baſtard, fat aligant, or 
any quick-ſpirited liquor.“ And as charneca is, in Spa- 
niſh, the name of a kind of turpentine tree, I imagine the 
growth of it was in ſome diſtrict abounding with that tree; 
or that it had its name from a certain flavour reſembling it, 
Wars. 
Thid.) The vulgar name for this liquor was charingo. I 
meet with it in an old catch ſet to muſic by Lawes. 
HAWEINs.“ 
P. 247. I. 7. as Bevis of Louthampton fell upon Aſcapart. ] 
TI have added this from the old quarto. Wars. 
Tbid.)] —_— was the giant of the ſtory. Fer 
L. 16. For by bis death we do percerve bis guilt,] Death for 
defeat. Becauſe, by the laws of duel, he Neat was defeated, 
was executed in conſequence of it. Wars.* 
Thid.) Here Mr. Warburton is killing a dead man; for, 
if this note means any thing, it means to inform us, that the 
armourer was not killed, but only conguered ; knock'd-down 
indeed with the ſand-bag, but was to be hanged afterwards ; 
yet, only fix lines above, his own text declares that he dict. 
Thus it ſtands, 
- Sound trumpets ; alarum to the combatants. 
| [ They fight, and Peter flrikes bim decor, 
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Arm, Hold, Peter, hold; I confeſs, I confeſs 2 
| ies, 
But our profeſs'd Critic ſeldom ſees an inch beyond his 
noſe, in matters that lie plainly before him; while he 
is hunting for refinements, which his author never thought 
of, Canxons.* 
L. 24. So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fleet,] I imagine 
Shakeſpeare might write, 
So cares and joys go round. Wan.“ 
Jid.] Any one elſe would imagine, that Shakeſpeare 
needed no amendment here; but I fancy, Mr. Warburton 
might borrow his emendation from a Tetraſtich he contem- 
plated at the top of an Almanack. 
War begets poverty, poverty peace, 
Peace makes riches flow, time ne'er doth ceaſe, 
Riches produceth pride, pride is war's ground, 
War begets poverty—ſo the world goes round. 

He ſeems alſo to have had his eye upon the Almanack in 
another place. Caroxs,* 
P. 248. I. 2. Unneath.)] i. e. ſcarcely, Por E. 

L. 26. Mail d up in ſbame, ] Wrapped up; bundled 
up in diſgrace; alluding to the ſheet of penance. Jon Ns. 
P. 250.1. 2. Thy greateſt help is quiet, ] The poet has 
not endeavoured to raiſe much compaſſion for the dutcheſs, 
who indeed ſuffers but what ſhe had deſerved, ons. 
L. 14. * you, Sir Jobn, protect my Lady here?) I ap- 
prehend we ſhould read, protect my Lady bence? REIS.“ 
L. 17. — the world may laugh——)] That is, the world 
may look again favourably upon me. Jouns. 
P. 251, I. 16. T long to ſee my priſon,] This impati- 
ence of a high ſpirit is very natural, It is not ſo dreadful to 
be impriſoned, as it is defirable in a ſtate of diſgrace to be 
ſheltered from the ſcorn of gazers. Jonxs. 
P. 252.1. 15. Me ſcemeth—— ] That is, it ſcemeth to me, 
a word more grammatical than methinks, which has, I know 
not how, intruded into its place. 2 
P. 253. |. 4. our Grace s tale.) Suffolk utes High- 
neſs and Grace ety to the queen, Majeſty was not 
the ſettled title till the time of king James the firſt, Jouns. 
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P. 254. I. 22. — this gear,] Gear was a general word tor 
bing or matters. OHNS. 
P. 256. I. 5. —— theſe faults are eafy,) Eaſy is flight, in- 
conſiderable, as in other paſſages of this author. ſon xs. 
P. 258.1. 18. And as the Butcher takes away the Calf, 

And binds the wvretch, and beats it when it ſtrays,] But 
how can it ray when it is bound? The poet certainly in- 
tended, when it firives; i. e. when it ſtruggles to get looſe. 
And fo he elſewhere employs this word. THIRLBY, 

Ibid.) This emendation is admitted by the ſucceeding edi. 
tors, and I had once put it in the text. I am, however, in- 
clined to believe that in this paſſage, as in many, there is a 
confuſion of ideas, and that the poet had at once before him 
a butcher carrying a calf bound, and a butcher driving a calf 
to the laughter, and beating him when he did not keep the 
path, Part of the line was ſuggeſted by one image and part 
by another, ſo that frive is the beſt word, but is the 
right. OHNS, 

P. 259. I. 1. Free Lords, &c.—] By this ſhe means, (as 
may be ſeen by the ſequel) you, who are not bound up to 
ſuch preciſe regards of religion as is the king; but are men 
of the world, and know how to live. Wars. 

L. 23. Tu York that bath more reaſon for bis death.] Why 
York had more reaſon than the reſt for defiring Humphry's 
death, is not very clear ; he had only decided the deliber- 
ation about the regency of France in favour of Somerſet. 

on Rs. 

P. 260. I. 3. No; let bim die, in that be is a fox 

By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 

Before his chaps be ftain'd <vith crimſon blood, 

As Humphry prov'd by reaſons to my liege.] 
The meaning of the ſpeaker is not hard to be diſcovered, but 
his expreſſion is very much perplexed. He means that the 
fox may be lawfully killed, as being known to be by nature 
an enemy to ſheep, even before he has actually killed them; 
fo Humphry may be properly deſtroyed, as being proved by 
arguments to be the king's enemy, before he has committed 
any actual crime, 

Some may be tempted to read treaſons for reaſons, but the 
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drift of the argument is to ſhew that there may be reaſon to 
kill him before any treaſon * broken out. _ 

L. 6. As Hu N reaſons to liege. | Partly 
the — wn rang pat — 55 — — —. read, 

As Humphrey's prov d by treaſons te my liege. Revis.* 

L. 18. I <vill be his prieſt.) 1 will be the attendant on his 
laft ſcene, I will be the laſt man whom he will ſee. Jon xs. 

L. 21. And cenſure duell the deed.) That is, approve the 
deed ; judge the deed good. OHNS, 

L. 27. It fills not.] It is of no importance. OHNS. 

P. 263. I. 7. Mad-brain'd flaw.) Flaw is a ſudden vio- 
lent guſt of wind, Jouns. 

L. 18. A wild Moriſco.] A Moor in a military dance, now 
called a Morris, that is, a mooriſh dance. Jouns, 

P. 265. I. 6. In former editions: 

I thank thee, Nell, theſe cvords content me much.) This is 
king Henry's reply to his wife Margaret. There can be no 
reaſon why he ſhould forget his own wite's name, and call 
her Nell inſtead of Margaret. As the change of a fingle 
letter ſets all right, I am willing to ſuppoſe it came from his 


pen thus; 
I thank thee : Well, theſe wwords content me much. Tu TOR. 
L. 22. Right now.) Juſt now; even now. Jonns. 
P. 266. I. 25. Be woe for me.] That is, let not woe be to 
thee for Glouceſter, but tor me. | Jou xs. 
P. 267. I. 14, 16, 16. rejected by HAN MER. 


L. 17. The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the finking ſands, 

And <vould not daſh me «with their ragged ſides.] Sink- 
ing ſands and ſplitting rocks are the two deſtroyers of ſhips, but 
— are not otherwiſe allied to one another, and act their 
miſchief by very different powers. I believe here is a tranſ- 
poſition, and ſhould read, 

The ſinking ſands, the ſplitting rocks cor d in. 
Our poet mentions them together, as in Othello, 

The gutter d rocks and congregated ſands. 
But finding no commodious allu ion for the ſands, he let 
that idea paſs without any correſpondent, and proceeds to 
the rocks, 

The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in, 

And would not ay me <vith their ragged fides, 

Becauſe thy flinty beart Jouxs, 
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P. 268. I. 4. To fit and watch me, as Aſcanius did, 
When be to madding Dido would unfold 
His father's acts, commenc'd in burning T, roy ;] 
The poet here is unqueſtionably alluding to Virgil, (LEneid,l,) 
but he ſtrangely blends fact with fiction. In the firſt place, 
it was Cupid, in the ſemblance of Aſcanius, who fat in 
Dido's lap, and was fondled by her. But then it was not 
Cupid, who related to her the proceſs of 'Troy's deſtruction, 
but it was /Eneas himſelf who related this hiſtory. Again, 
how did the ſuppoſed Aſcanius fit and <wwatch her? Cupid 
was ordered, while Dido miſtakenly careſſed him, to be- 
witch and infe& her with love. To this circumſtance the 
poet certainly alludes ; and, unleſs he had wrote, as I hare 
reſtored to the text 

To fit and witch me, 

Why ſhould the queen immediately draw this inference. 

Am I not witch'd like ber ? TR EOB. 

L. 19. Not Henry] The poet commonly uſes Henry as 
word of three ſyllables. OHNS, 
P. 269. I. 11. For ſeeing bim, I ſee my life in death. ] Though, 
by a violent operation, ſome ſenſe may be extracted from 
this reading, yet I think it will be better to change it thus; 
For ſeeing him, I ſee my death in life. 
That is, ſeeing him I live to ſee my own deſtruction. Thus 
it will aptly correſpond with the firſt line. 
Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body. 
K. Henry. That is to ſee boww deep my grave is made. 
onRs. 
L. 20. Oft hawe I ſeen a time ed ghoſt, 

97 Ly — 3 ou ad bloodleſs.) All 
that is true of the bedy of a dead man is here ſaid by War- 
wick of the ſoul. I would read, 

Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted coarſe. 

But of two common words how or why was one changed for 
the other ? I believe the tranſcriber thought that the epi- 
thet timely-parted could not be uſed of the body, but that, as 


in Hamlet there is mention of peace-parted ſouls, ſo here 
timely-parted muſt have the ſame ſubſtantive. He removed 
one imaginary difficulty and made many real, If the foul 
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is parted from the body, the body is likewiſe parted from 


the ſoul. be AE 
I cannot but ſtop a moment to obſerve that this horrible 


deſcription is ſcarcely the work of any pen but Shakeſpeare's. 
H N S, 


0 
P. 271, I. 28. What ſtronger breaſt - plate chan a — 
tainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd ] The poet 
ſeems to have had in view this expreſſion of Horace, (Li. i. 
Ode 3.) 


Ii rubor & es triplex 
‚ Circa pectus erat, &c. 
however he has varied it in the application. THztoB. 
P. 274. I. 20. Would curſes ill, as doth the mandrate's 
] The fabulous acccunts of the plant called a man- 
drake give it an inferiour degree of animal life, and relate, 
that when it is torn from the ground, it groans, and that 
this groan being certainly fatal to him that is offering ſuch 
unwelcome violence, the practice of thoſe who gather man- 
drakes is to tie one end of a ftring to the plant, and the 
other to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan diſcharges its 
malignity. Jonns. 

P. 275.1. 6. as ſmart as lizards' flings !] In ſeveral 
other paſſages, I have obſery'd, our poet ſpeaks of the li- 
zard, ſo inoffenfive with us, as of a noxious animal. I 
don't know, whether 1n Italy theſe reptiles be venomous, or 
no; or whether, by /izard, the poet means ſerpent, as Vir- 
gil is ſaid to do, Eclog. 2. v. 9. Turo.“ 

L. 14. You bad me ban, and will you bid me leave ?] This 
{nconfiſtency is very common in real life. Thoſe who are 
vexed to impatience are angry to ſee others leſs diſturbed 
than themſelves, but when others begin to rave, they im- 
mediately ſee in them, what they could not find in them- 
ſelves, the deformity and folly of uſeleſs rage. Jonxs. 

L. 25. That thou might'ft think upon theſe by the ſeal, 

"a Through which — — KA That by the 
impreſſion of my kiſs for ever remaining on thy hand thou 
mighteſt think on thoſe lips through which a thouſands ſighs 
will be breathed for thee. Jonns. 

P. 277. I. 1, —at an hour's poor loſs, ] She means, I be- 
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lieve, at @ loſs which any bour ſpent in contrivance and de. 
liberation will enable her to ſupply. Or perhaps ſhe may 
call the fickneſs of the cardinal the loſs of an hour, as | 


may put ſome ſtop to her ſchemes. Jouxs, 
L. 27. I'll bave an Iris] Iris was the meſſenger of Juno, 
Jouxs, 


P. 279. I. 6. Forbear to judge, &c. 
Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimur omnes, 

Aut ſumus, aut fuimus, wel paſſumus efſe quod kic g. 

OH Ns, 

L. 8. This is one of the ſcenes which have been applaud. 

ed by the criticks, and which will conti aue to be admire 

when prejudice ſhall ceaſe, and bigotry give way to impartial 

examination. Theſe are beauties that riſe out of nature 

and of truth; the ſuperficial reader cannot mils them, the 

profound can image nothing beyond them. 


K. 


OK Ns, 

L. 9. The gaudy, blabbing —day) The epithet bladbirs 
applied to the day by a man about to commit murder, is ex- 
quiſitely beautiful. Guilt is afraid of light, conſiders darkneſs 
as a natural ſhelter, and makes night the confidante of theſe 
actions which cannot be truſted to the zell-tale day, Joux, 


Chip dead mens graves ; 
the ;ades that drag night appears an unnatural image, till it 
is remembered that the chariot of the night is ſuppoſed, by 


L. 11. » - — the jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their > ar » flow, ing Wings, 
J The wings of 


Shakeſpeare, to be drawn by dragons. Jouxs, 
P. 280. I. 16. Look on my George. ] In the firſt edition it 
is my ring. Wars, 


P. 281. 1, 4. Jove ſometimes <went diſguis d, &c.] This 
verſe 1s omitted 101 but the firſt old edition, without which 
what follows is not ſenſe. The next line alſo, 

Obſcure and lowly ſroain, king Henry's bloed, 


was falfly put in the captain's mouth. Port. 
L. 16. —— abortive pride.) Pride that has had birth too 
ſoon, pride iſſuing before its time. Jou xs. 


L. 27. Poole? Sir Poole? Lord?) The diſſonance of thi 
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broken line makes it almoſt certain that we ſhould read with 
a kind of ludicrous climax, 
Poole? Sir Poole? Lord Poole? 
He then plays upon the name Poole, kennel, puddle. Jon xs. 
p. 283. I. 1. Than Bargulus the ftrong Illyrian Pirate. ] Mr. 
Theobald ſays, „This wight I have not been able to trace, 
or diſcover from what legend our author derived his acquain- 
tance with him.“ And yet he is to be met with in Tully's 
offices; and the legend is the famous Theopompus's hiſtory, 
Bargulus Illyrius | 4 de quo eft apud Theopompum, magnas 
babuit, lib. 2. cap. 11. Wars. 
L. 31, The poet * to have confounded the ſtory of 
pompey with ſome other. Jon xs. 
P. 285. I. 15. a cade of berringt.] That is, a bar- 
rel of herrings. I ſuppoſe the word keg, which is now uſed 
is cade corrupted. onxs. 
L. 16. — our enemies ſhall fall before us,] He alludes to his 
name cade, from cado, lat, to fall, He has too much learn- 


ing for his character. onxs. 
I. 28. furred pack.) A wallet or knapſack of fkin with 
the hair outward, Jon xs. 


P. 286. I. 22. There ſhall be no money;] To mend the 
world by baniſhing money is an old contrivance of thoſe 
who did not confider that the quarrels and miſchiefs which 
ariſe from money, as the ſign or ticket of riches, muſt, if 
money were to ceaſe, ariſe immediately from riches them- 
ſelves, and could never be at an end till every man was con- 
tented with his own ſhare of the goods of life. Jon xs. 

P. 287. 1. 15. They uſe to write it on the top of letters :] i. e. 
of letters miſhve, and ſuch like publick acts. See Mabil- 
2 - 29% Wars, 

288. I, 7. Is there any more of them that be knights ? 
| Mich. 4 his 4 
Cade. Then kneel down, Dick butcher, Riſe 

Sir Dick butcher, Now ſound up the drum.) This paſſage 

have inſerted from the old to, becauſe, I think, it greatly 
encreaſes the pleaſantry and extravagance of Cade's humour; 
not only to knight himſelf, but, becauſe Stafford's brother 
was alſo a knight, to dub one of his own ſcoundrel followers, 
by way of equality, Tu ron.“ 
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L. 17. — I paſs not ;] i. e. I regard not. A comme 
phraſe of that = Ta Oates editor reads, I paſi ay 
Waxg,* 
P. 290. I. 23. ent ſhall be as long as it it,] Methinks it 
might be read more humouroully, /ent ſpall be as ling again 
as it is. - OH NS, 
P. 291. I. 3. If <ve mean to thrive and do good, &c.] I think 
it ſhould be read thus, if we mean to thrive, do good; breat 
open the gaols, &c. Jonxs. 
L. 22. Rul'd like a wandring planet ——] Predominated 
irrefiſtibly over my paſſions, as the planets over the lives of 
thoſe that are born under their influence, _ Jouxs. 
P. 295. I. 14. thou ſay, thou ſerge,] Say was the old word 
for filk, on this depends the ſeries of degradation, from {zy 


to ſerge, from ſerge to buckram. | Jouxs, 
L. 24. Printing to be us'd] Shakeſpeare ss a little too early 
with this accuſation, on xs. 


P. 296. I. 2. becauſe they could not read, thou haſt bang'd 
them 3] That is, they were hanged becauſe they could not 
claim the benefit of clergy. Jon xs. 

L. 7. To let thy borſe wear a cloak.) This is a reproach 
truly characteriſtical. Nothing gives ſo much offence to the 
lower ranks of mankind as the ſight of ſuperfluities merely 
oſtentatious. Jon Rs. 

L. 26. When have I aught exacted at your hand ? 

Kent to maintain, the king, the realm and you, 
Large gifts have I beflow'd on learned clerks, 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king ;] This paſ- 
ſage I know not well how to explain. It is pointed ſo as to 
make Say declare that he preferr'd clerks to maintain Kent 
and the ing. This is not very clear; and beſides he gives 
in the following line another reaſon of his bounty, that 
learning raiſed him, and therefore he ſupported learning. 1 
am inclined to think Kent ſlipped into this pailage by chance, 
and would read, 
When have I aught exacted at your hand, 
But to maintain the king, the realm, and you ? 

P. 300. I. 25. Henry hath money. Dr. Warburton reads, 

Henry hath mercy, but he does not ſeem to have attended to 


the ſpeaker's drift, which is to lure them from their preſent 
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deſign by the hope of French plunder, He bids them ſpare 
England, and go to France, and encourages them by telling 
them that all is ready for their expedition; that they have 
b, and the king has money. Jon xs. 
P. 202. 1. 21. Is 2 claim'd, and bearded with a 
irate. ] I doubt not but my readers will agree. that I have 
reſtor d to the text its true reading. After the violent work - 
ing of a tempeſt, the ſea is, for the moſt part, totally be- 
calm d. Beſides, with alluſion to the king's affairs, the 
tempeſt of Cade's rebellion was juſt blown over; the ſtate 
was in a calm, by that inſurrection being quieted, and im- 
mediately York, like an uſurping pirate, comes to ſeize the 
vefſel of government, The oldeſt folio edition led me to 
this emendation, where we find it — I ftrait way calme : 
—and the 3d fol. impreſſion, as I have obſerv'd ſince, anti- 
cipates my correction. TuEOB.“ 
Ibid.) So the editions read, and one would think it plain 
enough; alluding to York's claim to the crown. Cade's 
head - long tumult was well compared to a tempeſt, as York's 
premeditated rebellion to a piracy, But fee what it is to be 
critical; Mr. Theobald ſays, claim'd ſhould be calm d, be- 
cauſe a calm frequently ſucceeds a tempeſt. It may be ſo ; 
but not here, if the King's word may be taken : who ex- 
preſly ſays, that no ſooner was Cade driven back, but York 
appear'd 1n arms, 
But now is Cade driv'n back, his men diſpers'd ; 
And now is York in arms to ſecond him. Wars, 
P. 303. I. 18. — but for a ſallet, my brain-pan, &c.] A 
ſallet by corruption from cælata, a helmet, (ſays Skinner) 
quia galeæ cælatæ fuerunt. Por x. 
ny 304. I. 32. As for more <words, whoſe greatneſs anjewers 
words, 
Let this my ſevord report what ſpeech forbears.] Sir T. 
Hanmer, and after him Dr, Warburton, read, 
As for more words, let this my ſword report 
(Whoſe greatneſs anſwers words) What ſpeech forbears, 
It ſeems to be a poor praiſe of a ſword, that its greatneſs an- 
ſewers 2vords, whatever be the meaning of the expreſſion, 
The old reading, though ſomewhat obſ:ure, ſeems to me 
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more capable of explanation, For more vords, whoſe pom 
and tumour may anſwer words, and only words, I ſhall for. 
bear them, and refer the reft to my ſword. Jonxs. 
P. 305. I. 22. How much thou wrong'ſs me.) That is, in 
ſuppoſing that I am proud of my victory. Jouxs. 
L. 26. SowiſhI, I might thruſt thy ſoul to bell.) Not to 
dwell upon the wickedneſs of this horrid wiſh, with which 
Iden debaſes his character, this whole ſpeech is wild and 
confuſed, To draw a man by the heels, headlong, is ſome- 
what difficult; nor can I diſcover how the dunghill would 
be his grave if his trunk were left to be fed upon by 
crows. Theſe I conceive not to be the faults of corruption 
but of negligence, and therefore do not attempt correction. 
OHNS, 
P. 306. I. 9. — balance it,] That is, balance a. hand, 
| OHNs, 
L. 10. A ſcepter ſhall it have, have I 4 ſoul,] ries A 
ſcepter ſhall ir lade, have I a fword, York obſerves that his 
hand muſt be employed with a ſrvord or ſcepter ; he then na- 
turally obſerves, that he has a ſword, and reſolves that i 
be bas a feoord he will have a ſcepter. Jouxs, 
P. 309. 1. 24 —like to Achilles' ſpear, ] The ſtory is that 
Telephus the ſon of Hercules being King of Myfia oppoſed 
the paſſage of the Greeks to Troy, and being grievouſly 
wounded by Achilles, conſulted the oracle how he might be 
cured. The anſwer he received was that nothing but the 
ſame Spear which gave the wound could heal it : upon which 
he made friends to Achilles who by the ruſt from the ſteel of 
his Spear ſcraped into the wound cured him, And in te- 
turn for ſo great a benefit Telephus followed Achilles as an 
auxiliary to the fiege of Troy, Ovid refers to this ſtory in 
the following verſes : 
Vulnus in Herculeo quæ quondam fecerat hoſte 
Vulneris auxilium Pelias haſta tulit. 
And Propertius. 
Myſus & Emonia qua cuſpide vulaus 
Senſerat, hac ipſa cuſpide ſenſit opem. Hanmer! 
P. 310. I. 3. Would'ft bæve me kneel ® Firſt let me aſt of theſe 
If they can brook I boxw @ knee to man. - 
rab, call in my ſons to be my bail,) As theſe lines 
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have hitherto ſtood, I think the ſenſe perplexed and ob- 
ſcure. I have ventur'd to tranſpoſe them. Wars. 
L. 13. Shall be their Father's Bail, and Bane to thoſe, ] Con- 
fdering how our author loves to play on words fimilar in 
their ſound, but oppoſite in their fignification, I make no 
doubt but the author wrote bail and bale. Bale, (from whence 
our common adjective, baleful) ſignifies, detriment, ruin, 
misfortude, &c. Turo. 
Bid. ] Bale fignifies ſorrow. Either word may ſerve. Joun. 
L. 26. 2 Clifford, bed/am, and ambitious — N *. 
tes bim e bimſelf againſt the king. e wo 
bedlam was not uſed 5, 2 . el — va. nor was 
Bublebem boſpital (vulgarly called Bedlam ) converted into a 
houſe, or hoſpital, for lunatics, till the reign of king Hen- 
ry VIII. who gave it to the city of London for that_pur- 
ſe. GAA. 
P. 311. I. 11. Call bitber to ee my two brave bears, 
i Saliſburv and Warwick come,] York calls 
theſe Lords his bears becauſe they had a bear for their arms. 
OHNS. 
Bid. — Bears,] The Nevils, Earls of Warwick, had a 
bear and ragged ſtaff for their cogniſance z but the Talbots, 
who were formerly earls of Saliſbury, had a lion, and the 
preſent earl of Talbot, a deſcendant of that family, has the 
ſame, HawKriNns.* 
L. 13. They may aftoniſh theſe fell-lurking curs.] I ſhould 
rather imagine the poet wrote, fell Jurching curs, that is, 
who dare not meet us in fair battle, but wait to take us at 
advantage. Mr, Roderick, in the Canons of Criticiſm, con- 
jectures *© fell-barking curs, becauſe the lords of the Lan- 
caſter faction withſtood openly with threats and menacing 
language. The deciſion muſt be left to the reader. Revis.* 
P. 312.1. 6. Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war ?] 
The ſenſe is, © Wilt thou, in thy old age, go to war, and 
ſeek death in the field of battle? Read therefore, 

Wilt thou go find out war, to dig a grave ? 
Conformable to which ſentiment is the lamentation of young 
Clifford for the death of his father in the next ſcene. 

—— Waſt thou ordained, O dear Father, 

Vor. IV. Paxr I. B 
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To loſe thy youth in peace, and to atchieve 
The filver livery of adviſed age; 
And in thy reverence, and thy chair-days thus 
Io die in ruffian battle?“ CANORs.“ 
Ihid.) The ſenſe is, Art thou ſo enamoured of war that 
thou wilt even go and dig thy own grave to find it out? ] 
think therefore the alteration propoſed by Mr. Roderick is 
| at leaſt unneceſſary. Revisar,* 
P. 313. I. 6. Burgonet is a helmet. Jonxs. 
L. 26. And dying men's cries do fill the empty air,] This 
word, mens, comes in here ſo as to lame the meaſure ; and, 
in my opinion, to lower the expreſſion alſo, Would it not 
be more poetical to ſay, dying cries— # CANoxs.“ 
Ibid.) The metre of this verſe is rough indeed, on ac ount 
of the anapæſt in the ſecond place, but it is not lame, as Mr. 
Roderick apprehended it to be; nor is it a ſufficient reaſon to 
Juſtify the altering the authentic text, that we have hit upon 
a conjecture which is more poetical. Revis.* 
P. 314. l. 22. A dreadful lay,] A dreadful wager ; a tre- 
mendous ftake. | OHNS, 
P. 315. I. 10. And the premiſed flames—] Premiſed, for 
ſent before their time. The ſenſe 1s, let the flames reſerved 
for the laſt day be ſent now. Tu ko. & Wars, 
L. 15. To atchieve, to obtain. Jonxs. 
P. 316. I. 4. So, lie thou there, | 
For underneath an ale- bouſe paltry fign, 
The Caftle in St. Alban's, Somerſet 
Hath made the Wizard famous.) The particle for 
in the fecond line ſeems to be uſed without any very appa- 
rent inference. We might read, . 
Fall'n underneath an ale-houſe paltry ſign, &c. 
Yet the alteration is not neceſſary, for the old reading is 
ſenſe, though obſcure. Jonxs. 
L. 7. Famous in bis death.) The death of Somerſet here 
accompliſhes that equivocal prediction given by Jordan, the 
Witch, concerning this Duke ; which we met with at the 
cloſe of the firſt A of this Play: 
Let him ſhun Caſtles ; 
Safer ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where Caſtles, mounted, ſtand. 


Ex 
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i, e. the repreſentation of a Caſtle, mounted for a Sign. 
THEOB, 
P. 317. 1. 3. —of all eur preſent parts,] We ſhould read, 
party» Wars. * 
L. 9. Bruſh of time,] Read, bruiſe of time. Wars. 
L. 10. Gallant in the brow of youth, } The hroxw of youth is 
an expreſſion not very eaſily explained, I read tbe blow of 
youth, The bloſſom, the ſpring. | Jon s. 
L. 16. Three times beftrid bim, That is, three times I ſaw 
him fallen, and, ſtriding over him, defended him till he 
recovered, Jonxs. 
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11 hot 
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22 & ſeq. pix 
18 very 

21 bubukles 

26 all our march 


27 nothing 
16 ca ha? 
17, 18, 
13 unknown 
22 Methought 
26 Engliſh 
26 Inveſt in lank- 
lean cheeks and 
war-worn coats 
1 fall into ſome 
lewd action and 
miſcarry 
2 give 
16 he 
29 ſoul, O 
10 puis 
29 pale dull—grim- 
mald 
18 lord 
2 neighbours 
5 yet ſhall not all 
forget 


their 
6 of mortality, 
23 them 
8 calmy 
24 defir'd 
31 made 
5 have forgot 
13 God 
9 devil 
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fortune; fortune, look you _ 
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—— 
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our marches through the 
country, 

nothing compell'd, nothing 

ha, ha! 
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known, 


Nay ; for, methought 


And war-worn coats inveſting 
lank-lean cheeks 


finfully miſcarry upon the 
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take 

we 

roul of 
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palled—jymold 
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friends 
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he'll 

he 

his 

'em them 
cality 

offer'd 

made an end 
am forget 
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P. 91 l. a1 Come you with us Go you with me 
93 4 me I 
94 24 Faulconbridge Fauconberg 
95 3 Exr. K. HEN. 
27 And then We'll 
28 happy happier 
97 2 lower but by low but 
9 As yet And here 
12 them them: But theſe now we paſs 
in filence over; 
28 could could not 
98 7 beldam bedlam 
30 Ves Ves certainly and 
100 1 Dol Nel 
8 cudgell'd — 
101 12 can beſt can 
102 7 nurtures natures 
105 8 ſpeak ſpeak to thee 
12 Kate Dear Kate | 
24 me me; and take me, take a 
Ke ſoldier, 
106 1 then thine 
married new married 
107 18 untempering untempting 
109 2 touch ſugartouch 
10 apt not apt 
11 rough rough, Co 
111 23 That But 
112 2 blending bending 
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105 4, read, which I never, 
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117 


12 awful 
1 nouriſh 
11 and Rheims 
25 Faſtolfe 
26 vaward 
5 thus 
20 hve 
24 church 
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6 reverently— thee 


9 Orleans 
22 vile 

11 brave 
21 France 
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12 faſhion 
25 headed 


22 the third Edward 


19 gentle 
15 faithful 
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22 hot 

16 ſhall 

20 common 
11 fam'd 
20 your 

22 war 

24 Oh what 
13 brood 

4 Conduct 
23 our King 
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wrathful 
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Rheims, Roan 
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rereward 

ack 
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church- yard 
great deal — — 
ever thee enough 
hence 
pill'd 


may not 
Or elſe—right 


faction 


executed 

King Edward the third 
kind, kind 

humble 

AL ANS, 

hot Sir 

ſhould 

foreign 


good uncle? alas 
Thus, 12, 11 
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for 
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24 Will 
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12 What 
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P. 223. I. 11. read, for all. 
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Wiru Tues DEATH or rA 


DU K£ 0 Y O R K. 


—— 
-v 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


King Hexngy VI. 

EDwazrD, ſon to the king, and prince of Wales. 

Duke of Somerſet, Earls of Northumberland, Oxford, Exe- 
ter, Weſtmoreland, and lord Clifford, of K. Henry's ſide. 

Earl of R1cEmonD, a youth, afterwards K. Henry VII. 

RicnarD, duke of York. 

EDwaARD, eldeſt ſon to the duke of York, afterwards K. 
Edward IV. 

Gox E, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon to the duke of York. 

Ricuard, duke of Glouceſter, third ſon to the duke of 
York, afterwards K. Richard III. 

Epu v ND, earl of Rutland, youngeſt ſon to the duke of York. 


Duke of Nortolk, marquis of Montague, earls of Warwick, 


Saliſbury, and Pembroke, lords Haſtings and Stafford, of 
the duke of York's party. 

Sir John Mortimer and fir Hugh Mortimer, uncles to the 
duke of York. 

Sir WIILI Ad STANLEY, afterwards earl of Derby. 

Lord RiveRs, brother to the lady Gray, 

Sir Joun MonTGomeRy, lieutenant of the Tower. 

Mayor of Coventry. 

Mayor and aldermen of York. Somerville. 

Huur RR and SiNxLo, two huntimen, + 

Lzwis king of France. Bou RB Ox, admiral of France. 

Queen MaxGartT. Bora, lifter to the French king. 

Lady GRA, widow of fir John Gray, aſterwards queen to 
Edward IV. 


Soldiers and other attendants on K. Henry and K. Edward. 


In part of the third act, the SczwE is laid in France; dur- 


irg all the reſt of the play, in England. 


THE THIRD PART OP” 


EIN G HEN TNT 


ACT I SCENE I. 


LON EH FM 


Alarm, Enter duke of York, Edward, Richard, Norfolk, 
Montague, Warwick, and ſoldiers, 


WARWICK. 
Wonder how the king eſcap'd our hands ! 
Yor x. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the north, 
He flily ſtole away, and left his men; 
Whereat the great lord of Northumb-rland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Chear'd up the drooping army; and himſelf, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breaft, 


_ Charg'd our main battle's front; and, breaking in, 


Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers (ain. 
Epw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham 
Vor. IV. PART II, * 


322 THE THIRD PART OF 


Is either ſlain or wounded dang'rouſly. 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow : 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. 
MonT, And, brother, here's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 
Whom I encounter'd, as the battles join'd. 
Rick. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did.— 
[Throwing down the duke of Somerſet's head. 
Yorx, Richard hath beſt deſerv'd of alt my ſons : 3 
Is his grace dead, my lord of Somerſet ? 1 
Nox r. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt. 5 
Rick. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's head. 
War, And ſo do I. Victorious prince of York, 
Before I ſee thee thee ſeated in that throne, 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 
I vow by heav'n, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. 
This is the palace of that fearful king, | 
And this the regal ſeat ; poſſeſs it, York ; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs. 
Vox x. Aſſiſt me then, ſweet Warwick, and Iwill; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 
Non r. We'll all aſſiſt you; he, that flies ſhall die. 
Vox k. Thanks, gentle Norfolk; ſtay by me, my lords, 4 


'2 


And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me this night. 1 


[They go up. 
Wax. And when the king comes, offer him no violence ; 
Unleſs he ſeeks to thruft you out by force. 
Vox x. The queen this day here holds her parliament, 
But little thinks we ſhall be of her council ; 
By words or blows here let us win our right. 
RI cx. Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this houſe. 
War. The bloody parliament ſhall this be call'd, 
Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And baſhful Henry depos'd ; whoſe cowardiſe 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies, 
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Vos x. Then leave me not; my lords, be reſolute ; 
I mean to take poſſeſſion of my right. 
War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick ſha e his bells. 
PII plant Plantagenet ; root him up, who dare: 
Reſolve thee, Richard ; claim the Engliſh crown. 
[Warwick leads York to the throne, who ſeats him. 


Scenes II. Enter king Henry, Clifford, Northumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, Exeter, and others, at the further 
end of the ſtage. 


K. HN. My lords, look where the ſturdy rebel fits, 
Ev'n in the chair of ſtate; belike, he means 
Back d by the power of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T” aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king. 
Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father ; 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd revenge 
On him, his ſons, his fay'rites, and his friends. 
Nor TH. If I be not, heav'ns be reveng'd on me! 
Crir. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in ſteel, 
WEesT. What, ſhall we ſuffer this? let's pluck him 
My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. down; 
K. HEN. Be patient, gentle earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Crir. Patience is for poltroons, and ſuch is he: 
He durſt not fit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parhament 
Let us aſſail the family of Vork. 
Nox TH, Well haft thou ſpoken, couſin, be it ſo, 
K. Hen. Ah! know ye not the city favours them, 
And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck ? 
ExE, But when the duke is lain they'll quickly flv. 
K. Hex, Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
Y 2 
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To make a ſhambles of the parliament-houſe, 
Coufin of Exeter, frowns, words and threats, 
Shall ve the war that Henry means to uſe. 
They advance to the duke. 
Thou factious duke of York, deſcend my throne; 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet. 
I am thy ſovereign, | 
yok x. Thou'rt deceiv'd, I'm thine. 
Ex x. For ſhame come down : he made thee duke of York, 
Yorx. "Twas my inheritance, as the kingdom is, 
Exe. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 
WAR. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this uſurping Henry. 
Crir. Whom ſhould he follow, but his natural king? 
War. True, Clifford; and that's Richard duke of Vork. 
K. HEN. And ſhall I ftand, and thou fit in my throne ? 
Yor x. It muſt and ſhall be ſo.— Content thyſelf, 
Wax. Be duke of Lancafter, let him be king. 
WS r. He is both king and duke of Lancaſter ; 
And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain. 
War. And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. You forget, 
That we are thoſe which chas'd you from the field, 
And flew your fathers, and with colours ſpread 
March'd thro? the city to the palace-gates, 
Nox TH, No, Warwick, I remember it to my grief, 
And, by his ſoul, thou and thy houſe ſh. Il rue it. 
WzsT. Plantagenet, of thee and theſe thy ſons, 
Thy kinſmen and thy friends, I'Il have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 
CILIr. Urge it no more; leſt that, inſtead of words, 
I fend thee, Warwick, ſuch a meſſenger, 
As ſhall revenge his death before I ſtir. 
Wax, Poor Clifford ! how I ſcorn his worthleſs threats, 
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Yorx. Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field, 

K. Hs x, What title haſt thou, traitor, to the crown? 

Thy father was, as thou art, duke of Vork. 

Thy grandfather Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
I am the ſon of Henry the fifth, 

Who made the dauphin and the French to ſtoop, 
And ſeiz'd upon the towns and provinces. 

War. Talk not of France, ſith thou haſt loft it all. 

K. HEN. The lord protector loſt it, and not I; 
When I was crown'd I was but nine months old. 

Riek. Vou are old enough now, and yet, methinks, you 

loſe, | 
Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head. 

Ew. Sweet father, do ſo; ſet it on your head, 

Mor r. Good brother, as thou lov'ſt and honour'ſt arms, 
Let's fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. 

Rick. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly, 

Yor x, Sons, peace, 

R. HzNn, Peace thou, and give king Henry leave to 

ſpeak. 

Wax. Plantagenet ſhall ſpeak firſt ; hear him, lords, 
And be you filent and attentive too, 

For he that interrupts him ſhall not live. 

K. Hen, Think'ſ thou that I will leave my kingly 
Wherein my grandſire and my father fat ? [ throne, 
No, firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm, 

Ay, and their colours often borne in France, 
And now in England, to our heart's great ſorrow, 
Shall be my winding ſheet. ——Why, faint you, lords? 
My title's good, and better far than his, 
War, But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be king, 
K. HEN. Henry the fourth by conqueſt got the crown, 
Yor x, Twas by rebellion againſt his king, 
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K. HEN. I know not what to ſay, my title's weak: 
Tell me, may not a king adopt an ** ? 
Yorx. What then? 
K. HEN. And if he may, then am I lawful king. 
For Richard in the view of many lords, 
Reſign'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 
Whoſe heir my father was, and I am his. 
Vox k. He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, 
And made him to reſign his crown perforce. 
War. Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 
Think you, *twere prejudicial to his crown ? 
Ex. No, for he could not ſo reſign his crown, 
But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 
K. HEN. Art thou againft us, duke of Exeter? 
Ex E. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
Vox k. Why whiſper you, my lords, and anſwer not? 
Exe. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. 
K. HEN. All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 
Nox TH. Plantagenet for all the claim thou lay'R, 
Think not, that Henry ſhall be ſo depos'd. 
WAR. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpight of thee. 
Nox TH. Thou art deceiv'd, tis not thy ſouthern power 
Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud, 
Can ſet the duke up in deſpight of me. 
CLiy. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence ; 
May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him, that ſlew my father 
K. HEN. Oh Clifford how thy words revive my heart! 
Vox k. Henry of Lancaſter, reſign thy crown: 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords? 
Wax. Do right unto this princely duke of Vork, 
Or I will fill this houſe with armed men; 
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And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he ſits, 

Write up his title with uſurping blood, 

[He ftamps with his foot, and the ſoldiers ſhew themſelves. ] 
K. Hen, My lord of Warwick, hear me but one word. 

Let me but reign in quiet while I live, X 
Yor x. Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, 

And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. 
K. Hen, I am content. Richard Plantagenet, 

Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe, 
Cr1y, What wrong is this unto the prince your ſon ? 
War. What good is this to England and himſelf ? 
Wrsi Baſe, fearful, and deſpairing Henry | 
Cr ry, How haſt thou injur'd both thyſelf and us! 
Wrsr. I cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles, 
Nox TH. Nor I. p 
Cr1y. Come, couſin, let us tell the queen theſe news, ' 
Wrsr. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate king, 

In whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour *bides. 
Nox TH. Be thou a prey unto the houſc of York : 

And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 
Cr1y. In dreadful war may'ſt thou be overcome, 

Or live in peace abandon'd and deſpis d 

| [Exeunt Nor. Cliff. Weſtm. 


ScFEN E III. 


War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 
Ex. They ſeek revenge, and therefore will not yield. 
K. Hen. Ah, Exeter 
War, Why ſhould you figh, my lord? 
K. HEN. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my ſon, 
Whom I unnaturally ſhall diſinherit. 
Y 4 
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To ceaſe this civil war; and, whilſt I live, 
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But be it as it may, I here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 


To honour me as thy king and ſovereign, 
Neither by treaſon nor hoſtility 
To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 
Vox k. This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 
Wax. Long live king Henry! Plantagenet embrace him. 
K. HEN. And long live thou, and theſe thy forward ſons ! 
York. Now York and Lancaſter are reconcil'd. 
Ex E. Accurſt be he, that ſeeks to make them fees ! 
[Sonet. Here they come down, 
Yor k. Farewel, my gracious lord, I'll to my caſtle, 
Wax. AndT'll keep London with my ſoldiers, 
Nox. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 
MoxT. And J unto the ſea from whence I came, 
[Exeunt York, Warwick, Norfolk and Montague, 
K. Hen, And I with grief and ſorrow to the court. 


Enter the queen and the prince of Wales, 


Ex x. Here comes the queen, whole looks bewray her anger, 


Tu ſteal away. 


K. HEN. So, Exeter, will J. [ Going. 
QuEEN. Nay, go not from me; I will follow thee 
K. HEN. Be patient, gentle queen, and I will ſtay, 
Qux zx. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 
Ah, wretched man! would I had dy'd a maid, 
And never ſeen thee, never born thee ſon, 
Seeing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father. 
Hath he deſery'd to loſe his birth-right thus? 
Hadſt thou but lov'd him half fo well as I, 
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Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 
Or nouriſht him, as I did with my blood; 
Thou wouldſt have left thy deareſt heart-blood there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ſon. 
Prince. Father, you cannot diſinherit me: 
If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed? _ 
K. Hen. Pardon me, Marg'ret; pardon me, ſweetſ.n; 
The earl of Warwick and the duke enforc'd me. ; 
Quzev. Enforc'd thee ? art thou king, and wilt be forc'd ? 
I ſhame to hear thee ſpeak. Ah, tim'rous wretch ? | 
Thou haſt undone thyſelf, thy ſon, and me; 
And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head 
As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance, 
To entail him and's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy ſepulchre, \ 
And creep into it far before thy time? 
Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; 
Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas 
The duke is made protector of the realm; 
And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe ?—ſuch ſafety finds 
The trembling lamb, invironed with wolves. _ 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour : 
And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce. myſelf 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed; 
Until that act of parliament be repealed, 
Whereby my ſon is difinherited. 
The northern lords, that have ſorſworn thy colours, 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread; 
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And ſpread they ſhall be, to thy foul diſgrace, 
And utter ruin of the houſe of York. 
Thus I do leave thee ; come, ſon, let's away; 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them. 
K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me ſpeak. 


QE. Thou haft ſpoke too much already; get thee 


| gone. 
K. HEN. Gentle fon, Edward, thou wilt ſtay with me? 
Quvexn. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies — 
PRINCE. When I return with victory from the field, 

I'll ſee your grace; till then I'll follow her. 
Queen. Come, ſon, away; we may not linger thus. 

[Exeunt queen and prince, 

K. HEN. Poor queen, how love to me and to her ſon 

Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 

Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke, 

Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 

Will coaſt my crown; and like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the fleſh of me and of my fon! 

— The loſs of thoſe three lords torments my heart ; 

I'll write unto them, and intreat them fair; 

Come, coufin, you ſhall be the meſſenger. 


Ex E. And as I hope, ſhall reconcile them all. [Exeunt, 


SctxnEt IV. Changes to Sandal-caſtle, near Wake- 
field, in Yorkſhire. 


: Enter Richard, Edward, and Montague, 
Rick. Brother, though I be youngeſt give me leave. 


Epw. No, I can better play the orator. 
Mow. Rut I have reaſons ſtrong and forcible. 


Enter the duke of York. 
Yor x, Why how now, ſons and brother, at à ſtrife ? 


thee 
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What is your quarre! ? bow began it firſt ? 
Epw. No quarrel, but a ſweet contention, 
Yorx. About what ? | 
Ricn. About that which concerns your grace and us; 
The crown of England, father; which is yours. 
Yor «. Mine, boy? not 'till king Henry be dead. 
R1icu. Your right depends not on his life or death. 
Epw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
By giving th' houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will out-run you, father, in the end. 
Yor x. I took an oath that he ſhould quietly reign. 
Epw. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: 
I'd break a thouſand oaths to reign one year, 
Rich. No, God forbid, your grace ſhould be forſworn. 
Yog k. I ſhall be if I claim by open war. 
Rick. I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear me ſpeak. 
Yorx. Thou can't not, ſon; it is impoflible. 
Ricn. An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magiſtrate ; 
That hath authority o'er him that ſwears. 
Henry had none; but did uſurp the place. 
Then, ſeeing 'twas he that made you to depoſe, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous; 
Therefore, to arms. And, father, do but think 
How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy, 
Why do we linger thus ? I cannot reſt, 
Until the white roſe that I wear be dy'd 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 
Voz k. Richard, enough. I will be king, or die. 
Brother, thou ſhalt to London preſently, 
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And whet on Warwick to this enterprize. | 
Thou, Richard, ſhall to th' duke of Norfolk 8% 
And tell him privily of our intent. 

You, Edward, ſhall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe. 
In them truſt; for they are ſoidiers, 

Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit. 
While you are thus employ'd, what reſteth more 
But that I ſeek occaſion how to riſe, 

And yet the king not privy to my drift, 

Nor any of the houſe of Lancaſter ? 


Enter meſſenger. 


But ſtay, what news? why com'ſt thou in ſuch poſt ? 
Gas. The queen with all the northern earls and lords, 

Intend here to beſiege you in your caſtle. 

| She is hard by with twenty thouſand men 

And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. | 
Yorx. Ay,—with my ſword. What! think'ſt thou that N 

we fear them? 

Edward and Richard you ſhall ſtay with me; 

My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London, 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 


Whom we have left protectors of the king, : 
With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
And truſt not ſimple Henry nor his oaths. 
Mon r. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it not, 
And thus moſt humbly I do take my leave. [Exit Mon. L 


Enter fir John Mortimer and fir Hugh Mortimer, 


Yor. Sir John and fir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles, ? 
You are come :0 Sandal in an happy hour. 


at 
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The army of the queen means to beſiege us. | 
Sir Joan. She ſhall not need, we'll meet her inthe field. 
York. What, with five thouſand meh? | 
Rick. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman's general z what ſhould we fear ? 
[A march afar off. 
Epw. I hear their drums: let's ſet our men in order, 
And iſſue forth, and bit} them battle ſtrait. 
Von k. Five men to twenty! Though the odds be great, 
doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 
Why ſhould I not now have the like ſucceſs? 
[Alarm. Exeunt. 


ScxnE V. A field of battle between Sandal-caſtle 
and Wakeſield: 


Enter Rutland and his tutor. 


Ry r. Ah, whither ſhall I fly to *ſcape their hands? 
Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes, 


Eater Clifford and ſoldiers. 


CLi1r. Chaplain, away ! thy prieſthood ſaves thy life; 
As for the brat of this accurſed duke, 
Whoſe father ſlew my father, he ſhall die. 
Tu rox. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 
CLie. Soldiers, away, and drag him hence perforce, 
Tu Tor. Ah! Clifford, murder not this innocent child, 
Leſt thou be hated both of God and man, 
[Exit, dragged off 
CLir. How ad is he dead already? or, is't fear 
That makes him cloſe his eyes? I'll open them. 
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Rv r. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretcli 
That trembles under his devouring paws; 
And ſo he walks inſulting o'er his prey, 
And ſo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 
And not with fuch a cruel threatning look. 
Sweet Clifford; hear me ſpeak before I die; 
I am too mean a ſubje& of thy wrath, 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 
CLiy. In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy: my father's blood 
Hath ſtopt the paſſage where thy words ſhould enter. 
Rur. Then let my father's blood open't again; 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. | 
Cr. Had I thy brethren here, their lives and thine 
Were not revenge ſufficient for me. 
No, if I digg'd up thy fore fathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not ſlake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 
The ſight of any of the houſe of York 
Is as a fury to torment my ſoul, 
And till 1 root out their accurſed line, 
And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
Therefore [Lifting bis hand, 
Rur. O let me pray before I take my death. 
—To thee I pray——ſweet Clifford, pity me. 
Crir. Such pity as my rapier's point affords, 
Rur. I never did thee harm? why wilt thou my. me? 
CLiy. Thy father hath. 
Rur. But 'twas, ere I was born. 
Thou haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me ; 
Leſt in revenge thereof, ſith God is Juſt, 
He be as miſerably lain as I, 
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Ah, let me live in priſon all my days, 

And when I give occaſion ot offence, 

Then let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe, 
CLir. No cauſe! | 

Thy father ſlew my father, therefore die. 

[Clifford ſtabs him. 

Rur. © Dii faciant, laudis ſumma ſit iſta tuz!” Dies. 
CLir. Plantagenet, I come, Plantagenet ! 

And this thy ſon's blood cleaving to my blade 

Shall ruſt upon my weapon, till thy blood, 

Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. Exit. 


SENI VI. Alarm. Enter Richard duke of Vork. 


Von k. The army of the queen hath got the field: 
My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me, 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 
My ſons, God knows, what hath bechanced them, 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by lite or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cry'd, courage, father ! fight it out : 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
Wich purple falchion painted to the hilt 
Ig blood of thoſe that had encounter d him: 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 
Richard cry'd, charge! and give no foot of ground; 
And cry*d, a crown, or elſe a glorious tomb, 
A ſcepter or an earthly ſepulchre. 
With this we charg'd again; but out! alas, 
We bodg'd again, as 1 have ſeen a ſwan 


— . 
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With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 


And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 
e ſhort alarm dm 

Ah! hark, the fatal followers do purſue, 

And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury; 

And were I ſtrong I would not ſhun their fury, 

The ſands are number'd, that make up my life; 


| Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 


Enter the queen, Clifford, Northumberland, the prince of 
Wales, and ſoldiers. 


3 bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage, 
I am your butt, and I abide your ſhot. © 
Nox ru. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
CL1r. Ay, to ſuch mercy as his ruthleſs arm 
With downright payment ſhew'd unto my father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the neon-tide prick. 
Yor k. My aſhes, as the Phenix; may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all, 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heav'n, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflit me with. 
Why come you not? what! multitudes and fear? 
CL1r. So cowards fight, when they can fly no further; 
So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons ; 
So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out inveQives gainſt the officers. 
Yor x. Oh Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o'er-run my former time; 
And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face, 
And bite thy tongue that flanders him with cowardiſe, 
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Whoſe frown hath made thee faint, and fly ere this. 
Cutr. I will not bandy with thee word for word, 
But buckle with thee blows twice two for one, [Draws. 
Queen. Hold, valiant Clifford; for a thouſand cauſes 
would prolong a while the traitor's life. 
Wrath makes him deaf. Speak thou, Northumberland. 
NozxTu. Hold, Clifford; do not honour him ſo much, 
To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thruſt his hand betweea his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize to take all vantages © 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. | 
{They lay hands on York, who ſtruggles. 
Crrr. Ay, ay, ſo ſtrives the woodcock with the gin. 
NokrR. So doch the cony ſtruggle in the net. 
[York is taken priſoner. 
Yoax. So triumph thieves upon their eonquer'd booty; 
So true men yield with robbers fo o'er-matcht; 
NotTH. What would your grace have done unto him 
now ? 
Queen. Brave warriors, Clifford and Northumberland, 
Come make him ſtand upon this mole-hill here; 
That raught at mountains with out-ſtretched arms, 
Yet parted but the ſhadow with his hand. 
—What | was it you that would be England's king ? 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? 
Where are your meſs of ſons to back you now, 
The wanton Edward, and the luſty George ! 
And w here's that valiant crook-back'd prodigy, 
Vicky your boy, that- with his grumbling voice 
Vou, IV. Z 
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Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Or, with the reſt, where is your darling Rutland? 
Look, York; I ſtain'd this napkin with the blood, 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier's point 

Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

F give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

Alas! poor York; but that I hate thee deadly, 

FE ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 

I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, Vork. 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death? 
Why art thou patient, man? thou ſhouldſt be mad; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus: 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may fing and dance. 
Thou wouldſt be fee'd, I ſee, to make me ſport : 
York cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown. 

A crown for York—and, lords, bow low to him: 
Hold you his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on. 


[Putting a paper crown on his head. 


Ay, marry, fir, now looks he like a king : 

Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 
And this is he, was his adopted heir, 

And how is it, that great Plantagenet 

Is crown'd fo ſoon, and broke his folemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, 

Titl our king Henty had ſhook hands with death. 
And wilt you pale your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 

Oh, tis a fault too too unpardonable. 

Off with the crown; and with the crown his head; 
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And whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead. 
Crirr. That is my office, for my father's ſake. 
Quezv. Nay, ſtay, let's hear the oraiſons he makes. 
Yor k. She-wolf of France, but worſe than wolves of 

France, 

Whoſe tongue more poiſons than the adder's tooth 

How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? 

But that thy face is vizor-like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 

I would aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 

To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 

Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not ſhame- 

leſs : | 

Thy father bears the type of king of Naples, 

Of both the Sicils and Jeruſalem, 

Vet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult ? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen, 

Unleſs the adage muſt be verify'd, 

That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death.“ 

Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; 

But God he knows thy ſhare thereof is ſmall. 

"Tis virtue that doth make them moſt admir'd; 

The contrary doth doth make thee wonder'd at. 

Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. 

Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 

As the Antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the ſouth to the Septentrion. 

Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide 
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How couldft thou drain the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 
And yet be ſeen to wear a woman's face ? 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
Bidſt thou me rage ? why, now thou haſt thy wiſh. | 
Wouldſt have me weep? why, now thou haſt thy will. 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhow'rs, 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 
Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obfequies ; 
And ev'ry drop cries vengeance for his death, | 
*Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, and thee, falſe French woman. 
NoxTH. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me ſo ; 
That hardly can I check mine eyes from tears, 
Yourx. That face of his the hungry cannibals 


Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd with blood 


But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, 
Oh ten times more than tygers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears, 
This cloth thou dip'ſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this ; 
And, if thou tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 

Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears, 

Yea, even my foes will ſited faſt-falling tears; 
And ſay, Alas, it was a piteous deed !” 


[He gives back the handkerchief 
There——Take the crown; and, with the crown my curſe 


And in thy need ſuch comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand! 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world, 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood upon your heads 


So 
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Nox TH, Had he been ſlaughter man to all my kin, 

I could not for my life but weep with him, 
To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. 

QuezNn. What, weeping ripe, my lord Northumberland? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, | 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

Cr1y. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's death. 

[Stabbing him. 

Quxxx. And here's to right our gentle-hearted king. 
[Stabs him. 
Vox x. Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! , * 
My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek out thee, [ Dies. 

Qux Ex. Off with his head and ſet it on York gates; 

So York may overlock the town of York. * [Execunt, 


ACT H. SCANS L 


Near Mortimer's Croſs in Wales. 


A march, Enter Edward, Richard, and their power, 
EDPWAR p. 

Won. vr, how our princely father ſcap'd, 
Or whether he be 'ſcap'd away, or no, 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit ? 
Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the news; 
Had he been ſlain, we ſhould have heard the news; 
Or had he ſcap'd, methinks, we ſhould have heard 
The happy tidings of his good eſcape, 
How fare's my brother, why is he ſo ſad? 

Rick. I cannot joy, until I be refoly'd 
Where our right valiant father is become, 
I ſaw him in the battle range about; 
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And watch'd him, how he fingled Clifford forth ; 
" Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of Neat ; 
Or as a bear, encompaſs'd round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. 
So far'd our father with his enemies, 
So fled his enemies my warlike father; 
Methinks, tis prize enough to be his ſon. 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her fare wel of the glorious ſun ; 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trim'd like a yonker prancing to his love ? 
Epw. Dazzle mine eyes? or do I ſee three ſuns ? 
R1cn. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun : 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, : 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 
See, ſee, they join, embrace and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable; 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun. 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. 
Epw. *Tis wondrous ftrange, the like yet never heard of. 
I think, it cites us, brother, to the field ; 
That we the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, 
Should, notwithſtanding, join our lights together, 
And over-ſhine the earth, as this the world, 
 Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 
RIck. Nay, bear three daughters. 
I ſpeak it, 
You love the breeder better than the male. 


By your leave, 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue ? 
Mrs. Ah! one that was a woful looker on, 
When as the noble duke of Vork was ſlain; 
Your. princely father, and my loving lord. 
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Ep w. Oh, ſpeak no more! for I have heard too much. 


Rick. Say, how he died; for I will hear it all. 
Mes. Environed he was with many foes, 
And ſtood agaiaſt them as the hope of Troy 
Againſt the Greeks that would have entered Troy. 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds ; 
And many ſtroaks, though with a little ax, 
Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 
By many hands your father was ſubdu'd, 
But only laughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford and the queen; 
Who crown'd the gracious duke in high deſpight; 
Laugh'd in his face; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthleſs queen gave him to dry his cheek, 
A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood 
Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain : 
And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They ſet the ſame; and there it doth remain 
The ſaddeſt ſpectacle that e' er I view'd. 
Epw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay. 
Oh Clifford, boiſtrous Clifford! thou haſt lain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him; 
For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh'd thee. 
1 
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Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon : 

Ah, wogtld ſhe break from hence, that this my body 
Might in the ground be cloſed up in reſt ! 

For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 

Never, oh never, ſhall I ſee more joy. 

Rick. I cannot weep ; for all my body's maildive 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heart ; 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden, 
For ſelf-ſame wind that I ſhould ſpeak withal, 

Is kindling coals that fire up all my breaſt ; 

And burn me up with flames, that tears wonld quench. 
To weep is to make leſs the depth of grief : 

Tears then for babes ; blows and revenge for me } 
Richard. I bear thy name; I'll venge thy death; 

Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Epw. His name that valiant duke hath leſt with thee : 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 

RI cn. Nay if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Shew thy deſcent, by gazing 'gainſt the ſun, 

For chair and dukedom throne and kingdom fay, 
Either that*s thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 


S EYE II. March. Enter Warwick, Marquis of 
Montague, and their army. 


War. How now, fair lords? what fare? what news 
abroad ? 
Rien. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould recount 
Our baleful news, and at each word's deliv'rance 
Stab poniards in our fleſh till all were told ; 
The words would add more anguiſh than the wounds, 
O valiant lord, the duke of York is ſlain. 


Ep W. O Warwick! Warwick! That Plantagenet, 
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Which held thee dearly as his ſoul's redemption, 

Is by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death. 
WaR. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe news in tears; 

And now, to add more meaſure to your woes, 

I come to tell you things fith then befaln. 

After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 

Where your brave lather breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 

Tidings as [wiitly as the poſt could run, 

Were brought me of your loſs and his depart. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 

| Match'd towards St. Albans t'incercept the queen, 

Bearing the king in my behalf along ; 

For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed 

That ſhe was coming with a ſull intent 

To daſh our late decree in parliament, 

Touchin king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion. 

Short tale to make, we at St. Alban's met, 

Our battles join'd, and both ſides fiercely fought : 

But whether 'twas the coldneſs of the king, 

Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 

That robb'd my foldiers of their hated fpleen ; 

Or whether *twas report of her ſucceſs, 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 

Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 

I cannot judge; but to conclude with truth, 

Their weapons, like to lightning, came and went ; 

Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 

Or like a lazy threſher with a flail, 

Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 

I cheer'd them up with juſtice of our cauſe, 

With promiſe of high pay and great reward; 
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But all in vain, they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them no hope to win the day; 
So that we fled, the king, unto the queen; 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk and myſelf, 
In haſte, poſt-haſte, are come to join with you 
For in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 
Epw. Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 
War. Some fix miles off the duke is with his power; 
And for your brother, he was lately ſent 
From your kind aunt, dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war. 
Rien. Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fleg; 
Oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er till now, his ſcandal of retire. 
Wax. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou hear, 
For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awſul ſcepter from his fiſt, 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace and prayer. 
Rich. I know it well, Lord Warwick, blame me not; 
"Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak. 
But in this troublous time what's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave Maries with our beads ? 
Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms? 
If for the laſt, ſay, Ar; and to it, lords. 
War. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek you out; 
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And therefore comes my brother Montague. 

Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 

With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds, 

Have wrought the eaſy melting king, like wax, 

He ſwore conſent to your ſuccefſion, 

His oath inrolled in the parliament ; 

And now to London all the crew are gone, 

To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide 

May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, 

Their power, I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong z 

Now if the help of Norfolk and myſelf, 

With all the ſriends that thou, brave earl of March, 

Amongſt the loving Welſhmen canſt procure, 

Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 

Why, Via ! to London will we march amain, 

And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 

And once again cry, Charge upon our foes l“ 

But never once again turn back, and fly. 8 
Rica. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick ſpeak : 

Ne'er may he live to ſee a ſun ſhine day, 

That cries, retire, if Warwick bid him ſtay, 
Epw. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will 1 lean, 

And when thou fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 

Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 
War. No longer earl of March, but duke of York ; 

The next degree is England's royal throne, 

For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 

In every borough as we paſs along, 

And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, 

Shall for the fault make forfeit of bis head. 


King Edward, valiant Richard, Montague, 
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Stay we no longer, dreaming of renown ; 
But ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk. 
Ricn. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as ſteel, 
As thou haſt ſhewn it flinty by thy deeds, 
] come to pierce it, or to give thee mine. 
Epw Then ſtrike up drums; God and St. 3 for us! 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


War. How now? what news ? 
Mes. The duke of Norfolk ſends you word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt ; 
And craves your company for ſpeedy counſel, 
Was. Why then it ſorts; brave warrjors, let's away. 
Exeunt omnes. 


SG EHE III. Changes to York, 


Enter King Henry, the Queen, Clifford, Northumberland, 
and the Prince of Wales, with drums and trumpets. 
Queen. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of York. 
Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy, 
That ſought to be encompaſt with your crown. 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord? 
K. Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them, that fear their 
wreck, 
To ſee this fight, it irks my very ſoul. 
—With-hold revenge, dear God; *tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have | infring'd my vow. 
Cx1y. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity muſt be laid aſide. 
To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beaft, that would uſurp their den. 
Whoſe hand is that the foreſt beaſt doth lick? 
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Not his that ſpoils her young before her face. 

Who ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſting ? 

Not he that ſets his foot upon her back, 

The ſmalleſt worm will turn being trodden on; 

And doves will peck in ſafeguard of their brood. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown 

Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows. 

He but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 

And raiſe his iſſue, like a loving fire: 

Thou being a king, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 

Didſt yield conſent to difinherit him, 

Which argu'd thee a moſt unloving father. 

Unreaſonable creatures feed their young 3 

And tho' man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 

Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings, 

Which ſometimes they have us'd with ſearſul flight) 

Make war with him that clirnb'd unto their neft, 

Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 

For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent 

Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 

Should loſe his birth-right by his father's fault. 

And long hereafter ſay unto his chi'd, 

„What my great grandfather and grandſire got, 

« My careleſs father fondly gave away!“ | 

Ah, what a ſhame was this! look on the boy, 

And let his manly face, which promiſeth 

Succeſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 
K. Hew, Full well hath Clifford plaid the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. 

But Clifford, tell me, didſt thou never hear, 
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That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs ! 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whole father for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 
And *would, my father had left me no more ! 
For all the reſt is held at ſuch a rate, 
As brings a thouſand-fold more care to keep, 
Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure. | 
Ah, couſin York; *would, thy beſt friends did know, 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 
Queen. My lord, cheer up your ſpirits, our foes are nigh; 
And this ſoft courage makes your followers faint ; 
You promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon, 
Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently. 
Edward, kneel down. 
K. Hen, Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight ; 
And learn this leſſon, draw thy ſword in right. 
PRINCE. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
Ill draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. 
CLix. Why. that is ſpoken like a toward prince. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


MEL. Royal commanders, be in readineſs 
For, with a band of thirty thouſand men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
And in the towns, as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king; and many fly to him. 
Darraign your battle, for they are at hand. 
Cr1r. I would your highneſs would depart the field, 
The queen hath beſt ſucceſs, when you are abſent. 
 Quxen, Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our fortune, 
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k. Hen, Why that's my fortune too; therefore I'll ſtay, 
Nox TH, Be it with reſolution then to fight. | 
PIN c E. My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 

And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence, 

Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry St. George 


Scene IV. March. Enter Edward, Warwick, Rich- 
ard, Cla ence, Norfolk, Montague, and Soldiers. 


Epw, Now, perjur'd Henry, wilt thou kneel for grace, 
And ſet thy diadem upon my head; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 
Quzxx. Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy. 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign and thy lawful king ? 
Epw. Iam his king, and he ſhould bow his keee; 
T was adopted heir by his conſent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke, for as I hear, 
You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him by new act of parliament 
To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 
CLiF. And reaſon too. 
Who ſhould ſucceed the father, but the ſon ? 
Ricn. Are you there, butcher ?—O, I cannot ſpeak, 
CLiF. Ay, Crook-back, here I ſtand to anſwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 
Rick. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it not? 
CL1F. Ay, and old York, and yet not ſatisfy'd. 


R1cn. For God's fake lords, give ſignal to the fight. 
War. What fay'ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 


crown ? 
Quzzx. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick, dare 
you ſpeak ? 
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When you and I met at St. Albans laft, 
Your legs did better ſervice than your hands. 
War. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now 'tis thine. 
CL1y. You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you fled. 
WAX. "Twas not your valour, Clifford, drove me thence. 
Non TH. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make you 
| ſtay. 
Ricnx. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently. 
— Break off the parle, for ſcarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big iwoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 
CL rr. I flew thy father, call' thou him a child? 
Ric R. Ay, like a daſtard and a treacherous coward, 
As thou didft kill our tender brother Rutland ; 
But, ere ſun-ſet, I'll make thee curſe the deed. 
K. HEN. Have done with words, my lords, and hear 
me ſpeak. 
Qur EN. Defy them then, or elſe hold cloſe thy lips. 
K. HEN. I pr'ythee give no limits to my tongue; 
I am a king, and privileg'd to ſpeak. 
Cr1y, My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting here 
Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be ſtill. 
Ricn. Then, executioner, unſheath thy ſword : 
By him that made us all, I'am refolv'd, 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 
Epw. Say, Henry, ſhall I have my right, or no? 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to-day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown. 
Wax. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head! 
For York in juſtice puts his armour on, 
Prince. If that be right, which Warwick ſays is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
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R1icn. Whoever got thee, there thy mother ſtands, 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. 
Quexn. But thou art neither like thy fire nor dam, 
But like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful ſtings. 
Ricn. Iron of Naples hid with Engliſh gilt, 
Whoſe father bears the title of a king, 
As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea, 
Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 
Ep w. A wilp of ſtraw were worth a thouſand crowns 
To make this ſhameleſs callat know herſelf. 
— Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 
Although thy huſband may be Menelaus ; 
And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 
By that falſe woman, as this king by thee, 
His father revell'd in the heart of France, 
And tam'd the king, and made the dauphin ſtoop, 
And had he matcht according to his ſtate, 
He might have kept that glory to this day. 
But when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grac'd thy poor fire with his bridal day, 
Even then that ſun-ſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of F rance, yy 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride ? 
Hadſt thou been meek, our title ſtill had ſlept, 
And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had ſlipt our claim until another age, 
CLA. But when we ſaw, our ſun-ſhine made thy ſpring, 
And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe, 
Vo. IV. Aa 
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We ſet the ax to thy uſurping root; | 
And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelves, 
Yet know thou, ſince we have begun to ſtrike, 
We'll never leave "till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 
Epw. And in this reſolution I defy thee 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deny'ft the gentle king to {peak. 
— Sound trumpets, let our bloody colours wave, 
And either victory, or elle a grave. 
Queen. Stay, Edward—— 
Epw. No, wrangling, woman, we'll no longer ſtay ; 
Theſe words will colt ten thouſand hves this day. 
[Exeunt omnes. 


Scen x v. Changes to a field of battle at Ferribridge 
| in Yorkſhire. 
Alarm. Excurſions. Enter Warwick, 

Wax. Fore-ſpent with toil, as runners with a race, 

lay me down a little while to breathe, 

For ſtrokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 

Have robb'd my ſtrong-knit finews of their ſtrength ; 

And, ſpight of ſpigbt, needs mult I reſt a while. 


Enter Edward running. 


Ep w. Smile, gentle heav'n! or ſtrike, ungentle death! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's fun is clouded. 
War, How now, my lord, what hap? what hope of 


good ? 
Enter Clarence. 


CIA. Our hep is loſs, our hope but fad deſpair ; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows uz. 


of 
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What counſel give you ? whither ſhall we fly ? 
Epw. Bootlefs is flight, they follow us with wings; 
And weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit. 


Eater Richard. 


Ricn. Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdrawn thyſelf? 
Thy brother's blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance, 

And in the very pangs of death he cry'd, 

(Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far) 
Warwick, revenge; brother, revenge my death. 
So underneath the belly of their ſteeds, 

That ſtain'd their ferlocks in his ſmoaking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood 
vl kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly. 

Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage, 
And look upon, as if the tragedy | 

Were plaid in jeſt by counterfeiting aCtors ? 
Here on my knee 1 vow to God above, 

I'll never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, 

Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune give me meaſure of revenge. 

Epw. Or Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. 
And ere my knee rife from the earth's cold face, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou ſetter up, and plucker down, of kings ! 
Beſeeching thee, if with thy will it ſtands 

That to my foes this body muſt be prey, 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heav'n tnay ope, 
Aa 
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And give ſweet paſſage to my ſinful ſoul. ——— 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again; 
Where-e'er it be, in heaven or on earth. 
R1 cu. Brother, give me thy hand; and, gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe; 
That winter ſhould cut off our ſpring time ſo. 
War. Away, away. Once more, ſweet lords fare wel. 
CLa. Vet let us altogether to our troops, 
And give them leave to fly, that will not ſtay, 
And call them pillars that will ſtand to us, 
And, it we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games. 
This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts, 
For yet. is hope of life and victory. 
—FPFore-ſlow no longer, make we hence amain. [ Exeunt. 
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Excurſions. Enter Richard and Clifford. 


Ricn. Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone; 
| Suppoſe this arm is for the duke of Vork, 
And this for Rutland, both bound to revenge, 
Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 
CL1r. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone, 
This is the hand that ſtabb'd thy father Vork; 
And this the hand that flew thy brother Rutland ; 
And here's the heart that triumphs in their death, | 
And cheers theſe hands that ſlew thy fire and brother, 
To execute the like upon thyſelf ; | 
And ſo have at thee, 
They fight. Warwick enters, Clifford flies, 
Ricn. Nay, Warwick, ſingle out ſome other chaſe, 
For I myſelf will hunt this wolf to death, [Exevs:. 
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Scx NE VI. Alarm. Enter King Henry alone. 


K. HEN. This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light, 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 

Now ſways it this way like a mighty fea 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
Now ſways it that way, like the ſelf-ſame fea 
Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood prevails; and then the wind ; 
Now, one the better, then another beſt, 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered, 
So is the equal poize of this fell war, 
Here on this mole-hill will I fit me down, 
To whom God will, there be the victory 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too 
Have chid me from the battle ; ſwearing both, 
They proſper beſt of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead, if God's good will were ſo, 
For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God! methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely ſwain, 
To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials queiatly, point by point, 
Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run, 
How many make the hour full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the time 3 
So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 
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So many hours muſt I take my reſt; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate ! 

So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 

So many days my ewes have been with young; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 
So many months ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, years, 
Paſt over, to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah! what a life were this! how ſweet, how lovely 
Gives not the haw-thorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 
To ſhepherds looking on their filly ſheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

To kings, that fear their ſubjeQs* treachery ? 
O, yes, it doth ;z a thouſand-fold it doth. 

And, to conclude, the ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted ſleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 

All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched on a curious bed, 

When care, miſtruſt and treaſons wait on him. 
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SEN E VII. Alarm. Enter a ſon that had kill'd his 
father. 


Sox. Ill blows the wind, that profits nobody. 
This man, whom hand to hand I ſlew in fight, 
May be poſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns ; 

And I that haply take them from him now, 
May yet, ere night, yield both my life and them 
To ſome man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 
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Who's this! Oh God! it is my father's face, 

Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill'd: 

Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch events 

From London by the king was I preft forth; 

My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 

Came on the part of York, preſt by his maſter : 

And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved hirn. 

Pardon me, God, I knew not what I cid; 

And pardon, father, for I knew not thee, 

My tears ſhail wipe away thoſe bloody marks, 

And no more words, till they have flow'd their fill. 

K. HE x. O piteous ſpectacle O bloody times 

While lions war and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmleſs larabs abide their enmity. 

Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear; 

And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 

Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief, 
Enter a father bearing his ſon, 

FaTn. Thou that ſo ſtoutly hath reſiſted me, 

Give me thy go!d, if thou haſt any gold, 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows, 

But let me ſee—Is this our foe-man's face? 

Ah, no, no, no, it is my only fon! 

Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 

Throw up thine eyes; ſee, ſee, what ſhowers ariſe, 

Blown with the windy tempelt of my heart 

Upon the wounds that kill mine eye and heart. 

O pity, Ged, this miſerable age ! 

What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! 
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O boy ! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 
K. Hen, Woe above woe; grief, more than common 
O, that my death would ſtay theſe rueful deeds | (grief; 
O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! | b 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes, 
The one his purple blood right well reſembles, 
The other his pale cheek, methinks, preſenteth. 
Wither one roſe, and let the other flouriſh ! 
If you contend a thouſand lives muſt wither. 
Sox. How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be ſatisſy'd ? 
Farn. How will my wife, for ſlaughter of my ſen, 
Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? 
K. Hen, How will the country, for thefe woful chances. 
Micthink the king, and not be ſatisfy'd ? 
Son, Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death? 
FaTH. Was ever father, ſo bemoan'd his ſon ? 
K. Hen. Was ever king, ſo griev'd for ſubje&ts? woe? 
Much is your ſorrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. 
Sox. [I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 
| [ Exit, 
FaTn. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding ſheet, 
My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
My ſighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell, 
And ſo obſequious will thy father be, 
Sad for the loſs of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant ſons. 
I'll bear thee hence, and let them fight that will; 
Por I have murder'd, where I ſhould not kill, (Exit, 
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K. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
Here fits a king, more woeful than you a: e. 


SG SNA VIII. Alarms. Excurſions. Enter the 
queen, prince of Wales, and Exeter. 


PRIx. Fly, father, fly, for all your friends are dead; 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull. 
Away ! for death doth hold us in purſuit. | 
Queen. Mount you, my lord, toward Berwick poſt a- 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds [main. 
Having the fearful flying hare in ſight, 
With fiery eyes ſparkling for verv wrath, 
And bloody ſte-l graſpt in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. 
Exe. Away, for vengeance comes along with them. 
—Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpeed; 
Or elſe come after, I'll away before. 
K. HEN. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet Exeter; 
Not that I fear to ſtay but love to go 
Whither the queen intends. Forward, away ! [Exeunt, 


Scene IX. A loud alarm. Enter Clifford wounded, 
Crier, Here burns my candle out ; ay, here it dies, 

Which, while it Jaſted, gave king Henry light, 

O Lancaſter ! I fear thy overthrow, 


More than my body's parting with my ſoul. 


My love and fear glew'd many friends to theez [Falling. 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 

Impairing Henry, ſtrengthening miſ-proud York. 

The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies; 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun ? 

And who ſhines now but Henry's enemies? 
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O Phcebus ! hadſt thou never giv'n conſent *. 
That Phaeton ſhould check thy fiery ſteeds, - A 
Thy burning car had never ſcorch'd the earth; 

And Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, A 

Or as thy father and his father did, Se 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had ſprung like ſurnmer flies. If 
I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, | 
Had left no mourning widows for our death ; w 
And thou this day hadſt kept thy chair in peace. | In 

For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air ? Bu 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity ? Fre 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; In 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold our flight. | 


The foe is mercilef(s, and will not pity, 

For at their hands I have deſerv'd no pity. 

The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 

And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint. 

Come, York, and Richard ; Warwick, and the reſt; 

I tabb'd your fathers* boſorns, ſplit my breaſt. [He faints. 


Alarm aud retreat. Enter Edward, Warwick, Richard, 
Montague, Clarence, and ſoldiers. 


Ep w. Now breathe we, lords, good fortune bids us pauſe; 
And ſnooth the frowns. of war with peaceſul looks. 
Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen, 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a ſail, fill'd with a fretting guſt, 
Command an argoſie to ſtem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them? 
War. No, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape : 
For though before his face I ſpeak the word, 
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Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave: 
And whereſoe'er he is, he's ſurely dead. [Clifford groans. 
RI ch. Whale ſoul is that which takes her hearty leave? 
A deadly groan, like life and death's departing. 
See who it is. 
Ep w. And now the battle's ended, 
If friend or foe, let him be gently uſed. 
Rich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for tis Clifford; 
Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch, 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth; 
But ſent his murd' ring knife unto the root 
From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring; 
I mean, our princely father, duke of Vork. 
War. From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there, 
Inſtead whereof, let his ſupply the room. 
Meaſure for meaſure muſt be anſwered. 
Epw. Bring forth that fatal ſcreech-awl to our houſe, 
That nothing ſung but death to us and ours; 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatning ſound, 
And his ill- boading tongue no more ſhall ſpeak. 
WAR. I think, his underſtanding is bereft. 
— Speak, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks to thee ? 
Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of lie, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. 
Ricn, O, would he did! and ſo, perhaps he doth. 
"Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts, 
As in the time of death he gave our father. 
Cx a. If ſo thou thiak'ſt, vex him with eager words, 
RI cu. Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace. | 
Epw. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence, 
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Wax. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy fau!ts. 
CL a. While we deviſe fell tortures for thy faults. 
Rica. Thou didſt love York, and I am ſon to York. 
Ep w. Thou pitied'ſt Rutland, I will pity thee. 
Cra. Where's captain Margaret to fence you now? 
War. They mock thee, Clifford, ſwear as thou waſt 
wont. [hard, 

Ricn. What, not an oath! nay, then the world goes 

When Cl. ford cannot ſpare his friends an oath, 

I know by that, he's dead; and, by my ſoul, 

If this r1ght hand would buy but two hours? life, 

That I in all deſpight might rail at him, 


This hand ſhould chop it off; and with the iſſuing blood, 


Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtanched thirſt 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. 
Wax. Ay, but he's dead. Off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's ſtands. 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king, 
From whence ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
And aſk the lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So ſhalt thou finew both theſe lands together, 
And having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not dread 
The ſcatter'd foe that hopes to riſe again; 
For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz toffend thine ears. 
Firſt, will I ſee the coronation, 
And then to Britany III croſs the ſea, 
T'effect this marriage, fo it pleaſe my lord. 
Ew. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be; 
For on thy ſhoulder do I build my feat : 
And never will I undertcke the thing, 
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Wherein thy counſel, and conſent, is wanting. 


Richard, I will create thee duke of Glo'ſter 


And George, of Clarence; Warwick as ourſelf 
Shall do and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt. 
Ricn, Let me be duke of Clarence; George, of Glo'ſter , 
For Glo'ſter's dukedom is too ominous, 
War. Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation. 
Richard, be duke of Glo'ſter. Now to London, 
To ſee theſe honours in poſſeſſion. [Exeunt. 
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A wood in Lancaſhire. 
Enter Sink'o and Humphry, with croſs bows in their hands. 


S811 10. 


NDER this thick-grown brake we ' Nſhroud ourſelves, 
For through this laund anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert we will make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal of all che deer. 
Hun. Il ſtay above the hill, fo both may ſhoot. 
Sinx. That cannot be; the noiſe of thy croſs-bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt ;” 
Here ſtand we both, and aim we at the beſt, 
And, for the time ſhall not ſeen tedious, 
Fll tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this ſelf-place where now we mean to ſtand. 
Hum, Here comes a man, let's ſtay till he be paſt. 


Enter King Henry with a prayer-book. 


K. H x. From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wiſhful fight, 
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No, Harry, Harry, "tis no land of thine, 
Thy place is fill d, thy ſcepter wrung from thee ; 
Thy balm waſht off, wherewith thou waft anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Cæſar now, 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee ; 
For how can I help them, and not myſelf? 
Stk. Ay, here's a deer whoſe ſkin's a keepet's fee, 
This is the quondam king, let's ſeize upon him. 
K. Hen. Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities ; 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. 
Hum. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon him. 
Sink. Forbear « while, we'll hear a little more. 
K. Hex. My queen and ſon are gone to France for aid 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone to crave the French king's ſiſter 
To wife for Edward, If this news be true, 
Poor queen and ſon! your labour is but loſt, 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, 
And Lewis, a prince ſoon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him, 
For ſhe's 2 woman to be pitied much; 
Her ſighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt, 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart, 
The tyger will be mud, while ſhe doth mourn, 
And Nero would be tainted with remorſe, 
To hear, and fee her ptaints, her brinifh tears, 
Ay, but ſhe's come to beg, Warwick to give; 


| She, on his let fide, craving aid for Henry; 


He, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward. 


She weeps, and ſays, her Henry is depos'd; 
He ſmiles, and fays, his Edward is inſtalT'd ; 
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That ſhe, poor wretch, for gtief can ſpeak no more, 
While Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wroag, 
Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength, 
And in concluſion wins the king from her, 
With promiſe of his ſiſter, and what elſe, 
To ſtrengthen, and ſupport king Edward's place. 
—0O Marg'ret, thus "twill be, and thou, poor foul, 
Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. 
Hum. Say, what art thou that talk'ſt of kings and queens ? 
K. Hen. More than I feem, and leſs than I was e 
A man at leaſt, ſor leſs I ſhould not be; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
Hum. Ay, but thou talk'ſt, as if thou wert a king. 
K. Hen, Why, ſo I am in mind, and that's enough. 
Hu. But if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
K. Hex, My crown is in my heart, not on my head, 
Not deck'd with diamonds and Indian ſtones, 
Not to be ſeen; my crown is call'd ConTzxT, 
A crown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
Hum. Well, if you be a king crown'd with content, 
Your crown CoNTENT and you muſt be contented 
To go along with us. For, as we think, 
You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd, 
And we his ſubjects, ſwora in all allegiance, 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 
K. Hzw. But did you never fwear, and break an oath > 
Hum, No, never ſuch an oath; nor will not now. 
K. Hen. Where did you dwell when I was king of Eng- 
land? 
Hum. Here, in this country, where we now remain. 
K. Hew. I was anointed king at nine months old; 


My father and my grandfather were kings, 
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And you were ſworn true ſubjects unto me; 

And tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 
Sinx. No, we were ſubjects, but while you were king. 
K. Hen. Why am I dead? do I not breathe a man? 

Ah, fimple men, you know not what you ſwear. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by the greater guſt, 

Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 

But Co not break your oaths, for of that ſin 

My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty. 

Go where you will, the king ſhall be commanded, 

And be yen, kings, command, and I'll obey. 

Sixx. We are true ſubjects to the king, king Edward. 
K. HEN. So would you be again to Henry, 

If he were ſeated as king Edward is. 

Sinx. We charge you in God's name, and in the 7 t, 

To go with us unto the officers. 

K. Hew. In God's name lead, your king's name be o- 

And what God will, that let your king perforrn; [bey'd? 

And what he will, I humbly yield unto. IExeunt. 


Se RH N II. Changes to the palace. 
Enter king Edward, Glouceſter, Clarence, and lady Gray. 


K. Epw. Brother of Glo'ſter, at St. Alban's field 
This lady's huſband, fir John Gray, was flain, 
His land then ſeiz'd on by the conqueror; 
Her ſuit is now to repoſſeſs thoſe lands, 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe, in quarrel of the houſe of York, 
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The worthy gentleman did loſe his life. 

010. Your highneſs ſhall do well to grant her ſuit, 
I were diſho nour to deny her. 

K. Epw. It were no leſs; but yet-I'll make a pauſe. 

Go. Yea! is it ſo? [Aſide. 
I ſee, the lady hath a thing to grant, | 
Before the king will grant her humble ſuit, 

CLAR. He knows the game; how true he keeps the 

_ wind? 

Gro. Silence. 

K. Epw. Widow we will conſider of your ſuit, 
And come ſome other time to know our mind. 

Gray. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay, 
May't pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now, 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me, 

GLo. [Aſide.] Ay, widow ? then I'll warrant you all 
And if what. pleaſes him ſhall pleaſure you. [your lands, 
—Fight cloſer, or, good faith you'll catch a blow. 

CLas. I fear her not, unleſs ſhe chance to fall. [Afide, 

GLo. God forbid that! for he'll take vantages. [ Aſide. 

K. ED W,. How many children haſt thou, widow ? tell 

me. 17 | 

CLax. I think, he means to beg a child of her. [Afide. 

Oro. [Aſide.] Nay, whip me then: he'll rather give her 

two, 

Cray. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 

Oro. [Afide.] You ſhall have four, if you'll be ruled 

by him. 

K. Ew. Twere pity they ſhould loſe their father's lands. 

Gray. Be pitiſul, dread lord, and grant it then. 

K. Epw. Lords, give us leave; I'll try this widow's wit. 

Go. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave; 
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Til youth take leave, and leave you to the crutch. 
[Glouceſter atid Clarence retire to the other fide, 

K. Epw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your children 
GR av. Ay, full As dearly as I love myſelf. 

K. Epw. And wovld you not do much to do them good 
Gray. To do them good, I would ſuſtain ſome harm. 
K. Epw. Then get thy huſband's lands to do them good. 
GRAN. Therefore I come unto your majeſty. 

K. Epw. I'll tell you how theſe lands are to be got. 
Grav. So ſhall you biad me to your highneſs' ſervice, 
K. Epw. What fervice wilt thou do me if I give them? 
Gray. What you command it refts in me to do. 

K. Evw. Bu: you will take exceptions to my boon ? 
Gravy. No, grictous lord, except I cannot do it. 

K. EDpW. Ay, but thou canſt do what'I mean to aſk. 
Geav. Why, then Iwill do what your grace commands 
Gro. He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. 

CLan. As red as fire! nay, then her wax' muſt melt. 

Ona r. Why ſtops my lord ? ſhall I not hear my taſk ? 

Kk. Ew. An éaſy taſk, tis but to love 2 king. 

Gray. That's ſoon perform'd, becauſe I am a ſubject. 
K. Epw. Why then, thy huſband's lands I freely give 

thee. 

Grav. T take my leave with many thouſand thanks. 
Gro. The match is made, ſhe ſeals it with a curt'ſy. 
K. Epw. But ſtay thee, tis the fruits of love I mean. 

GRAN. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
K. Epw. Ay, but I fear me, in another ſenſe. 

What [6ve, think'ſt thou, 1 tue ſo much to get? 

Gr av My lobe till death, my humble thanks, my prayers; 

That love which'virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

K. Epw. No, by my troth, I did aot mean ſuch love. 
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Grar. Why, then you mean not as I thought you did. 
K. EDw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 
Gray. My mind will never grant what . 

Vour highneſs aims at, if I aim aright. 
K. EDw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 
Gray. To tell you plain, I'd rather lie in priſon. | 
Kk. Ew. Why, then thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's 
lands. | 

Gray. Why, then mine honeſty ſhall be my dower 3 
For by that loſs I will not purchaſe them. 

K. Epw. Therein thou wrong'lt thy children mightily. 

Cray. Herein your highneſs wrongs both them and me. 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs of my ſuit; 

Pleafe you diſmiſs me, or with A u, or xo. 

K. Epw. Ax, if thou wilt ſay, Ax, to my requeſt: 
No, if thou doſt ſay, No, to my demand. 

Gray. Then, vo, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 

Gro. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her brows. 

CAR. He is the blunteſt wooer in Chriſtendom. 

K. ED w. [Aſide.] Her looks do argue her replete with 
Her words do new her wit incomparable, [modeſty. 
All her perfections challenge ſovereignty ; 

One way, or other, ſhe is for a king; 
And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen. 
—Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen ? 

Gray. Tis better ſaid than done, my gracious lord; 
I am a ſubject fit to jeſt withal, 

But far unfit to be « ſovereign. 

K. Epw. Sweet widow, by my ſtate, I ſwear-to thee, 

I ſpeak no more than what my foul intends ; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love, 
Bb 3 
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Gray. And that is more than I will yield unto, 
I know I am too mean to be your queen; 


And yet too good to be your concubine. 
K. Ew. You cavil, widow; I did mean my queen. 


Gray. Twill grieve your grace, my ſons ſhould cal! 


you father. 
k. Epw. No more than when my 1 call chee 
mother. 
Thou art a widow, and thou haſt ſome children 4 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a batchelor, 
Have other ſome. Why, 'tis a happy thing, 
To be the father unto many ſons. 
Anſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen. 
Gro. The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhriſt. 
CLar. When he was made a ſhriver, twas for ſhift. 
K. Epw. Brothers, = muſe what chat we two have 
had. 
Gro. The widow likes it not, for ſhe looks ſad. 
K. Epw. You'd think it ſtrange, if I ſhould marry her, 
CLar. To whom, my lord? 
j K. Epw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 
Gro. That would be ten days wonder at the leaſt. 
CLAR. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts. 
Go. By ſo much is the wonder in extreams. 
K. Epw. Well, jeſt on, brothers; I can tell you beth, 
Her ſuit is granted for her huſband's lands. 


Enter a nobleman. 


Nos. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your priſoner to your palace-gate. 
K. EDw. See that he be conveyed unto the Tower 


And go we, brothers, to the man that took him. 
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To queſtion of his apprehenſion. 
——= Widow, go you along lords, uſe her honourably. 
[Exeunt. 


ScEetwnE III. Manet Glouceſter. 


Gro. Ay, Edward will uſe women honourably. 
Wouſd he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 


That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 


To croſs me from the golden time I look for. 
And yet between my ſoul's defire and me, 

The luſtful Edward's title buried, | 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his ſon young Edward; 
And all th* unlook'd for iſſue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms ere I can place myſelf. 

A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! 

Why, then I do but dream on ſov'reignty, 

Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 

And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
Wiſhing his ſoot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence, 


Saying, he'll lade it dry to have his way; 


So do I wiſh, the crown being ſo far off, 
And ſo I chide the means that keep me from it; 
And ſo, I ſay, I'll cut the cauſes off, 


Flatt'ring my mind with things impoflible. 


My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 


—Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard, 


What other pleaſure can the world afford? 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 


And deck my body in gay ornaments, 


And 'witch ſweet lad es with my words and looks. 
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Oh miſerable thought! and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 
Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb; 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoſt laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body; 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 

To diſproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreffion like the dam. 
And am l then a man to be belov'd ? 

O monſtrous fault, to harbour ſuch a thought ! 


hen ſince this earth affords no Joy to me, 


But to command, to check, to o'erbear ſuch 
As are of better perfon than myſelf; 

I'll make my heav'n to dream upon the crown, 
And, while 1 live, Vaccount this world but hell, 
Until the mif-ſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown, 

And yet I know not how to get a crown, 

For many lives ſtand between me and home, 
And I, like one loſt in a thorny wood, 


'That rends the thorns, and is rent with the thorns, 


Seeking a way, and ſtraying from the way, 
Not knowing how to find the open air, | 
But toiling defp*rately to find it out, 
Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown. 
And from that torment I will free myſelf, 
Or hew my way out with a bloody ax. 

Why, I can fmile, and murder while I ſmile; 
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And cry, CONTENT, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occaſions. 

I'll drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall; 

Il; lay mare gazers, than the baſilifk ; 

I'll play the orator as well as Neſtor : 

Deceive more {lily than Ulyſſes could; 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy, 

] can add colours ev'n to the camelion; 

Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantages; 

And ſet the murd*rous Machiavel to ſchool, 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut, were it farther off, I'll pluck it down. Exit. 


SCENE IV. Changes to France. 


Flouriſh, Enter king Lewis, lady Bona, Bourbon, Edward 
prince of Wales, queen Margaret, and the earl lo Oxford. 


Lewis fits, and riſeth up again. 


K. Lew. Fair queen of England, worthy Margaret, 
Sit down with us; it ill befits thy ſtate, 
And birth, that thou ſhouldſt ſtand, while Lewis fits. 
Queen. No, mighty king of France, now Margaret 
Muſt ſtrike her fail, and learn a while to ſerve, | 
Where kings command. I was, I muſt conſeſs, 
Great Albion's queen in ſormer golden days, 
But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 
And with diſhonour laid me on the ground; 
Where I muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 
And to my humble ſeat conform myſelt. 
K. Lew, Why ſay, fair quegn, whence ſprings this deep 
deſpair ? 
Qurxx. From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eyes with tears; 
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And ſtops my tongue, while my heart's drowi'd in cares. 
K. Lew. Whate'er it be, be thou ſtill like thyſelf, 
And fit thou by our fide. Yield not thy neck 
Roa {Seats her by him, 
To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
Queex. Thoſe gracious words revive my — 
thoughts, 
And give my tongue-ty*d forrows leave to ſpeak. 
Now therefare be it known to noble Lewis, 
That Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, 
Is, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn; 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
Uſarps the regab title and the ſeat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
This is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret, 
With this my ſon prince Edward, Henry's heir, 
Am come to crave thy fuſt and lawful aid, 
And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done. 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help. 
Our people and our peers are both miſ-led, 
Our treaſures ſeiz d, our ſoldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou ſeeſt, ourſelves in heavy plight. 
K. Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calm the ſtorm, 
While we bethink a means to break it off. 
Queen. The more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows our foe, 
K. Lzw, The more I ſtay, the more Ill ſuccour thee. 
Qvxexn. O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow : 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 
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Scr V. Enter Warwick. 


k. LZ Ww. What's he, approacheth boldly to our preſence ? 
Qvrex. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt friend. 
K. Epw. Welcome, brave Warwick. What brings 
thee to France? [He deſcends, She ariſeth. 
Qve+vw. Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to riſe; 
For this is he, that moves both wind and tide. 
WAR. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, 
I come in kindneſs and unfeigned love, 
Firſt to do greetings to thy royal perſon, 
And then to crave 2 league of amity ; | 
And laſtly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair ſiſter, 
To England's king in law ful marriage. 
Queen, If that go ſorward, Henry's hope is done ! 
Was, And, e madam, in our king's behalf, 
[Speaking to Bona. 
| am commanded, with your leave and favour, 
Humbly to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart. 
Where fame, late ent'ring at his heedful ears, 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtues. 
Quxen. King Lewis, and lady Bona, hear me ſpeak, 
Before you anſwer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well-meaat honeſt love, 
But from deceit bred by neceflity ; 
For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 
Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance ? 
To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice, 
That Heary liveth ſtill; but were he dead, 
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Yet here prince. Edward: ſtands, king Henry's ſon. 
Look therefore, Lewis, that. by this league and marriage 
Thou draw not on thee danger and diſhonour, | 
For tho' uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 

Yet heav ns are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs. 
Wax. Injurious Margaret !- 
Paix cx. And why not queen? 

Wax. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp, 

And thou no more art prince, chan ſhe is queen. 

Oxr. Then Warwick diſannuls great John of Caunt, 

Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain; 

And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth 

Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wiſeſt; 

And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth 

Who by his proweſs conquered all France; 

From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 

War. Oxford, how haps it in this ſmooth diſcourſe, 

You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loſt 

All that which Henry the fiſth hath gotten ? 

Methinks, thefe peers of France ſhould ſmile at that. 

But, for the reſt; you tell a pedigree 

Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time 

To make preſcription for a kingdoms worth. 

Oxr. Why, Warwick, canſt thou ſpeak againſt thy liege, 

Whom thou obeyedſt thirty and fix years, 

And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 

War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? 

For ſhame, leave Henry, and call Edward king. 
Oxr. Call him my king, by whoſe injurious doom 

My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death; and more than ©, my father; 
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ven in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death ? 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. 
War. And I the houſe of York. 
K Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxiord, 
Vouchſafe at our requeſt to ſtand aſide, 
While I uſe farther conference with Warwick. 
Queen. Heav'ns grant, that Warwick's words bewitch 
him not! 42k [They ſtand aloof. 
K. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me ev'n upon thy con- 
Is Edward your true king? for I were loth [ ſcience, 
To link with him, that were not lawiul choſen. 
WAR. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 
K. Lew. But is he gracious in the people's eyes? 
War. The morc, that Henry was unfortunate. 
K. LEW. Then further; all diſſembling ſet aſide, 
Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 
Unto our ſiſter Bona. 
War. Such it ſeerns, 
As may beieem a monarch like himſelf; 
Myſelt have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, 
That this his love was an eternal plant, 
Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun, 
Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain, 
Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 
K. Lzw. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm reſolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or your denial, ſhall be mine. 
Yet I confeſs, that often ere this day, [Speaking to War 
When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to deſire. 
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K. LZ. Then Warwick, this. Our ſiſter ſhall be Ed- 
And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn [ward's, 
Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 
Which with her dowry ſhall be couaterpois'd. 
Draw near, queen Margaret, and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to th' Engliſh king. 
PrxiNncs. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 
Qveex. Deceitful Warwick, it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my ſuit; 
Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 
K. Lew. And ſtill is friend to him and Margaret 
But if your title to the crown be weak, 
As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, 
Then *'tis but reaſon, that I be releas'd 
From giving aid, which late I promis'd. 
Yet ſhall you have all kindnels at my hand, 
That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 
WAR. Henry now lives in Scotland at his eaſe, 
Where having nothing, nothing can he loſe. 
And as for you yourſel!, our quondam queen, 
You have a father able to maintain you; 
And better 'twere, you troubled him than France. 
QuExex. Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs Warwick, peace 
Proud fetter-up and puller-down of kings! 
I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
Thy ly conveyance, and thy lord's falle love; 
[ Poſt, blowing a horn within. 
For both of you are birds of ſelf- ſame feather, 
K. Lew. Warwick, this is ſome poſt to us, or thee, 
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SEN VI. Enter a poſt. 
PosT. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for you ; | 
[To Warwick, 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague. 
——— Theſe, from our king unto your majeſty. 
[To king Lewis. 
And, madam, theſe for you; from whom I know not. 
[To the queen. They all read their letters. 
OxF. I like it well, that our fair queen and miſtreſs 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Pzxince, Nay, mark, how Lewis ſtamps as he were net- 


I hope, all's fer the beſt. [tled, 
K. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news? and yours, fair 
queen ? 


Queen. Mine ſuch, as fills my heart with unhop'd joys. 
War. Mine full of ſorrow and heart's diſcontent. 
K. Lew, What! has your king marry'd the lady Gray > +» 
And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience ? 
Is this th? alliance, that he ſeeks with France > 
Dare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner? 
Queen. I told your majeſty as much beſore; 
This proveth Edward's love and Warwick's honeſty. 
War. King Lewis, I here proteſt in ſight of heav'u, 
And by the hope I have of heav'nly bliſs, 
That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's, 
No more my king, for he diſhonours me, 
But moſt himſelf, if he could ſee his ſhame. 
Did I forget, chat by the houſe of Vork, 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let paſs th* abuſe done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
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Did I put Henry from his native right ? 

And am I guerdon'd at the laſt with ſhame ? 
Shame on himſelf, for my deſert is honour ! 

And to repair my honour loſt for him, 

I here renounce him, and return to Henry. 

— My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And, henceforth, I am thy true ſervitor; 

I will revenge this wrong to lady Bona, 

And replant Henry in his former ſtate. 

Quzen. Warwick, theſe words have turn'd my hate to 
And [ forgive and quite forget old faults, Love, 
And joy, that thou becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 

WaR. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend, 
That if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 

FI! undertake to land them on our coaſt, 

And force the tyrant from his ſeat by war. 

"Tis not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him, 
And, as for Clarence, as my letters tell me, 
He's very likely now to fall from him, 

For matching more for wanton luſt than honour, 
Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. 

Bon A. Dear brother, how ſhall Bona be reveng'd, 
But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen ? 

Quezvx. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor Henry live, 
Unleſs thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? 

Bon a. My quarrel, and this Engliſh queen's, are one. 

Wax. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 

K. Lzw. And mine with hers, and thine, and Margaret 8. 
Therefore at laſt I firmly am * 


Tou ſhall have aid. 


Quzen, Let me give undi thanks for all at once. 
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Kk. Lew. Then, England's meſſenger, return in poſt, 
And tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, 
That Lewis of Prance is fending over maſkere, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 
Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, go fear thy king withal. 
Bona. Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſkottly, 
1 wear the willow gatland for his fake. 
Queen, Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid aſide; 
And I am ready to put artour on. 
War, Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong; 
And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long. 
——— There's thy reward, be gone. 
K. Lew. But, Warwick, 
Thyſelf and Oxford with five thouſand men 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle. 
And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 
And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
Vet ere thou go, bat anſwer me one doubt: 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 
War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty, 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlocks' bands. 
Queen. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion. 
Son Edward, ſhe is fair and virtuous ; 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine, 
PRINCE. Yes, I accept it, for ſhe well deſerves it, 
And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
[He gives his hand to Warwick. 
K. Lew, Why ſtay we now; theſe ſoldiers ſhall be levy's, 


[Exit Poſt. 
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And thou, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 


Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. F 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of Prance. | 
FER [Exeunt. Manet Warwick. 
WX. I came from Edward as ambaſſador, 
But I return his ſworn and mortal foe. 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, . 7 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow. y 
I.was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 1 
And Ill be chief to bring him dowa again : 7 
Not that I pity Henry's miſery, y 
But ſeek revenge on Edward's mockery, [Exit, 
Y 
AG SCENE.I 
| | T 
| The palace in England. P 
Enter Glouceſter, Clarence, Somerſet, and Montague. . 
8 GLovcEs TER. * > 
f O W tell me, brother Clarence, w hat think you | 
Of this new marriage with the lady Gray ? B 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? | A 
CLan. Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence to France: 
How could he ſtay till Warwick made return ? | Is 


Som. My lords, forbear this talk. Here comes the 
king. 


/ 
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Flouriſh. Enter King Edward, Lady Gray as Queen, Pem- 
broke, Stafford, and Haſtings: Four ſtand on one ſide, 
and four on the other. 


Gro. And his well choſen bride, 

CIA. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
K. Epw. Now, brother Clarence, how like you our 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? [choice, 

Crar. As well as Lewis of France, or th' earl of War- 

wick, 
Which are ſo weak of courage, and in judgment, 
That they'll take no offence at our abuſe, 

K. Epw. Suppoſe, they take offence without a cauſe. 
They are but Lewis and Warwick, and Iam Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and muſt have my will. 

Go. And you ſhall have your will, becauſe our will. 
Yet haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. 

Kk. Epw, Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too? 

Gro. Not I; no. God forbid that I ſhould wiſh 
Them ſevered whom God hath join'd together; 

Pity to ſunder them, that yoke ſo well. 

K. Epw. Setting your ſcorns and your miſlike aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray 
Should not become my wife, and England's queen ? 

And you too, Somerſet and Montague, 
Speak freely what you think. 

CAR. Then, this is my opinion; that king Lewis 
Becomes your enemy for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona, 

Gro. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now diſhonoured by this new marriage, 

K. Epw. What if both Lewis and Warwick be appeas'd, 

Vor. IV, Ce 
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By ſuch invention as I can deviſe-? 

Mon r. Vet to have join'd with France in ſuch alliance, 
Would more have ftrengthen'd this our commonwealth 
Gainſt foreign ſtorms, than any home-bred marriage. 

HasT. Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf 
England is ſafe, if true within itſelf ? 


Mont. Yes; but the ſafer, when *tis back'd with Franee. 


HAs r. "Tis! better uſing France than truſting France, 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourſelves ; 
In them, and in ourſelves, our fafety lies, 

CL ar, For this one ſpeech, Lord Haſtings well deſerves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford, 

K. Epw. Ay, what of that? it was my will and grant, 
And for this once my will ſhall ſtand for law. 

GLo. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not done well, 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 

CLAR. Or elſe you would not have beſtow'd the heir 
Of the lord Bonvil on your new wife's ſon, 
And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere, 

K. Epw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. 


CL ar. In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judgment; 


Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 


| To play the broker in mine own behalf: 


And to that end, I ſhortly mind to leave you, 
K. Epw. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 
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Quzzn. My lords, before it pleas d his majeſty" 
To raiſe my Rate to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you muſt all confeſs 
That I was not ignoble of deſcent z 
And meaner than myſelf have had like fortune. 
And as this title honours me and mine, 
So your diflikes to whom I would be pleaſing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. 
K. Epw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 
What danger, or What ſorrow can befal thee, 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 
And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey ? 
Nay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee too, 
Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hagds, 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee ſafe, 
And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath, 
Gro. [aſide.] I hear, yet ſay not much, but think the 
more, 


SG * n UH, Eater a Poſt. 
K. EDw. Now, meſſenger, what letters or what news 
from France ? 

Pos r. My ſovereign liege, no letters, and few words; 
But ſuch as I. without your ſpecial pardon, 
Dare not relate, 

K. Epw. Go to, we pardon thee, 7 
So tell their words, as near as thou canſt gueſs therm. 
What an.wer makes king Lewis to our letters ? 

Pos r. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 
—Go tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters 
To revel is with him and his new bride. 

K. EDV. I Lewis ſo brave ? belike he thinks me Henry 

Ce 2 
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But What ſaid lady Bona to my marriage? 
PosT. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild diſdain; 
— Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 
I'!] wear the willow garland for his ſake. 
K. Epw. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little leſs ; 
She had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queen? 
For ſo I heard, that ſhe was there in place. 
PosT. Tell him, quoth ſhe, my mourning weeds are 
And I am ready to put armour on. {done ; 
K. Epw. Belike, ſhe means to play the Atnazon. 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries ? 
PosT. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty 
Than all the reſt, difcharg'd me with theſe words; 
. —Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 
And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long. 
K. Epw. Ha! durſt the traitor n out ſo proud 
words ? 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd : | 
They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſumption. 
- But fay, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? 
Pos r. Ay, gracious ſoy'reign, they're ſo link'd in friend- 
ſhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's daughter. 
Exit. 
CLar. Belike the younger; Clarence will have the elder, 
Now, brother king, farewel and ſit you faſt, 
For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 
That though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourſelf. 
— You, that; love me and Warwick, follow me. 
[Exit Clarence, and Somerſet follows. 
Go. Not I: my thoughts aim at a further matter; 
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1 tay not for love of Edward, but the crown. [Aſide. 

K. Epw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to Warwick! 
Yet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen 3 
And haſte is needful in this deſp'rate caſe. 
Pembroke and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war ; 
They are already, or will foon be landed; 
Myſelf in perſon will ſtrait follow you. 

Exe. Pembroke and Stafford. 

But ere I go, Haſtings and Montague, | 
Reſolve my doubt : You twarn, of all the reſt, 
Are near to Warwick by blood and by allianee ; 
Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me? 
If it be ſo, then both depart to him, | 
| rather wiſh you foes, than hollow fijends. 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience, | 
Give me aſſurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in fuſpect. 

Mow. So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 

HasT. And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's cauſe ! 

K. Eyw. Now, brother Richard, will you ſtand by us? 

Gro. Ay, in deſpight of all that hall withſtand you. 

K. EDw. Why fo——Then am [ ſure of victory. . 
Now therefore let us hence, and loſe no hour, 
Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. [Exe. 


S RN III. In Warwickſhire, 
Enter Warwick and Oxford, with French Soldiers. 


Was, Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The common people ſwarm in numbers to us. 
C0 3 
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Enter Clarence and Somerſet. 


But ſee, where Somerſet and Clarence come; 
Speak ſuddenly, my lords. are all we friends ? 
CLak. Fear not that, my lord. 
War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick; 
And welcome, Somerſet, I hold it cowardiſe 
To reſt miftruſiful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love; 
Elſe might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings. 
But welcome, friend, my daughter ſhall be thine 
And now what reſts, but ia night's overture, 
Thy brother being careleſly encamp'd, 
His ſoldiers lurking in the tows about, 
And but attended by a ſunple guard, 
We may ſurprize and take him- at our pleaſure ? 
Our ſcouts have found ch adventure very n 5 
That as Ulyſſes and ſtout Diomede | 
With flight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus? tents, 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal ſteeds, 
So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, | 
And ſeize himſelf, I ſay not ſlaughter him, 
For I intend but only to ſurprize him. 
You, that will follow me to this attempt, 
Applaud the name of Henry with your leader. 
[They all cry, Henry | 
Why then, let's on our way in ſilent fort, 
For * and his friends, God and Saint George 
ö e. 
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SEN r IV. Enter the Watchmen to guard the king” 
X tent. 
i WaTcu. Come on, my maſters; each man take hie 
ſtand ; 
The king by this has ſet him down co ſleep, 
2 Waren. What, will he not to bed? 
1 WaTcn. Why, no; for he hath made a ſolemn vour, 
Never to lie and take his natural reſt, 
Till Warwick or himſelf be quite ſuppreſt. 
2 Waren. To m6rrow then, belike, ſhall be the day; 
If Warwick be ſo near, as men report. 
3 War cu. But ſay, I pray, what nobleman is that? 
That with the King here reſteth in his tent? 
Waren. Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's chiefef 
friend. 
3 Waren O, is it ſo ?—But why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? 
2 WaTcn. *Tis the more honour, becauſe the more 
dangerous. 
3 Waren. Ay, but give me worſhip and quietneſs; 
L like it better than a dang'rous honour. 
If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ſtands; 
"Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 
1 WaTcn. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his paſſage. 
2 WAR. Ay; wherefore elſe guard we this royal tent, 
But to defend his perfon from night-foes? 
Enter Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerſet, and French 
Soldiers, ſilent all. 
War. This is his tent; and ſee, where ſtands his guard. 


— Courage, my maſters: honour now, or never! 
Ceca 
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But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours. My 
1 WATCH, Who goes there ? v 
a WATcn. Stay, or thou dieſt. 
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1 
i | [Warwick and the reſt cry all, Warwick! Warwick! But 
4 and ſet upon the guard; who fly, crying, Arms! And 
| | Arms! Warwick and the reſt following them. — 
| ; | The drum beating, and trumpets ſounding. See 
1 
4 Enter Warwick, Somerſet, and the reſt, bringing the King = 
| ' out in a gown, fitting in a chair; Glo'ſter and Haſtings wil 
| | flying over the ſtage. Ley 
| | Som. What are they that fly there ? | — 
Wax. Richard and Haſtings. Let them go, here is the K 
19 duke. It b 
| K. Epw. The duke! why, Warwick, when we parted, 
| Thou call at me king? c 
. WAR. Ay, but the caſe is alter'd. | But 
| When you diſgrac'd me in my ambaſſade, * 
1 Then I degraded you from being king; To 
And come now to create you duke of Vork. An 
Alas, how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 
- That know not how to uſe ambaſſadors, 
T Nor how to be contented with one wife, 
Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly, 
Nor how to ſtudy for the people's welfare, ( 
Nor how to ſhroud yourſelf from enemies ? WI 
K. EDw. Brother of Clarence, and art thou here too? I 
Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down. 
Yet, Warwick, in deſpight of all miſchance, ] 
Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, . ( 
Edward will always bear himſelf as king ; Fit 


Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, Or 
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My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 
WAR. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's king, 
[Takes off his crown. 
But Henry now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, 
And be true king, indeed; thou but the ſhadow. 
Ay lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 
See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 
Unto my brother, archbiſhop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 
I'll follow you, and tell you what reply 
Lewis and lady Bona ſent to him. 
No for a while farewel, good duke of York. 
K. Ep. What fates impoſe, that men muſt needs abide ; 
It boots not to reſiſt both wind and tide, 
[Exit King Edward led out. 
Oxy. What now remains, my lords, for us to do, 
But march to London with our ſoldiers ? 
Was. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do; 
To free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated in the regal throne. [Exeunt. 


SSG EY V. The Palace. 
Enter Rivers and the Queen. 


Ri v. Madam, what makes in you this ſudden change? 

Quvzztn. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
What late misfortune has befaln King Edward ? 

Riv. What ! loſs of ſome pitcht battle againſt Warwick ? 

Quetr, No, but the loſs of his own royal Ag 

Riv, Then is my ſovereign lain ? 

Qu. Ay, almoſt lain, for he is taken priſoner, 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, | 
Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares 3 
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And, as I ſurther hive to underſtand, Th 
Is now committed to the biſhop of York, Is 
Felt Werwick's brother, and by that our foe. He 
R1v. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief, At 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may; Co 
Warwick may lofe, that now hath won the day. 11 
Queex. Till chen fair hope tnuſt Kinder life's decay. T} 
And [I the rather wean me from defpair, Ur 
For love of Edward's off-fpring in my wornb, He 
This is't, that makes me bridle in my paffion, Te 


And bear with mildneſs my rmisf6rtune*s croſs : 
Ar, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
And ſtop the rifing of blood ſucking ſighs, 


= Leſt with my ſighs or tears, I blaft or drown 

| King Edward's fruit, true heir to th* Engliſh crown. 

| Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick then become ? Ne 

Quzev. I am informed that he comes tow'rds London, St: 
To fet the crown once more on Henry's head: | 
Gueſs thou the reſt, king Edward's friends muſt down. Ye 


But to prevent the'tyrant's violence, 

For truſt not him that once hath broken faith, | 
I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, Ar 
To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. 
There (fall I reſt ſecure from force and fraud. 
Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 

If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. i [Exennt. | 
Scene VI. A Park near Middleham-caſtle in Yorkſhire, 

Enter Glouceſter, Lord Haſtings, and Sir William Stanley. 

Grs. Now, my lord Haſtings, and fir William Stanley, | 

Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, * 
Into the chiefeſt thicket of the park. 
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Thas ſtands the caſe. You know, our King, my brother, 
Is pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands, 

He hath good uſage and great liberty; 

And often but attended with weak guard 

Comes hunting this way to diſpore himſelf. 

I have advertis'd him by ſecret means, 

That if about this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his ufual game 

He ſhall here find his friends with horſe and men: 

To ſet him free from his captivity. 


Enter King Edward and a Huntſman with him. 


Hun r. This way, my lord, for this way lies the gate. 
K. Epw. Nay, this way, man; ſee where the huntſmen 
ſtand. 
Now, brother Glo'ſter, Haſtings, and the reſt; 
Stand you thus cloſe to ſteal the biſhop's deer? 
Gro. Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte 
Your horſe ſtands ready by at the park-corner. 
K. Epw. But whither ſhall we chen? 
HasT. To Lyn, my lord, 
And ſhip from thence to Flanders, 
GLo, Well gueſs'd, believe me, for that was my eng- 
ing. 
K. Epw. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardnefs. 
GLo, But wherefore ſtay we ? "tis no time to talk. 
K. Epw. Huntihvan, what ſay'ſt ou? wilt chou ge 
along? 
Hur. Better do ſv, than tarry and be hang d. 
Go. Come then away, let's ha* no more ads. 
K. Epw. Biſhop, ferewel; ſhield thee: from Warwick's 
frown 3. 
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And pray that I may repoſſeſs the crown. [Exeunt, 


SSG m Et VII. Changes to the Tower in London. 


Enter King Henry, Clarence, Warwick, Somerſet, young 
Richmond, Oxford, Montague, and Lieutenant of the 
Tower. | 
K. HEN. Mr. Lieutenant, now that God and friends 

Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat, 

And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 

My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 

L1zv., Subjects may challenge nothing of their ſove- 
But if an humble prayer may prevail, [reigns, 
1 then crave pardon of your majeſty. 

K. Hen. For what, lieutenant ? for well uſing me? 
Nay, be thou fure, I'll well requite thy kindne's. 

For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure, 

Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 

Conceive, when after many moody thoughts, 

At laſt, by notes of houſhold harmony, 

They quite forget their loſs of liberty. 

——— But Warwick, aſter God, thou ſett'ſt me free, 

And chiefly therefore 1 thank God and thee, 

He was the author, thou the inſtrument, 

Therefore that I may conquer fortune's ſpight, 

By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 

And that the people of this bleſſed land - 

May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtars ; 

Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the crown, 

I here reſign my government to thee, 


Por thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 


War. Your grace has ſtill been fam'd for virtuous, 
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And now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, 
By ſpying and avoiding fortune's malice; 
For few men rightly temper with the ſtars ; 
Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 
For chuſing me, when Clarence is in place. 
CLAR. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the ſway, 
To whom the heav*ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war; 
And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. 
War. And I chuſe Clarence only for protector. 
K. Hen. Warwick and Clarence, give me both your 
hands ; | 
Now join your hands, and with your hands, your hearts ; 
That no difſention binder government 
I make you both protectors of this land, 
While I myſelf will lead a private life, 
And in devotion ſpend my latter days 
To ſin's rebuke and my Creator's praiſe. 
Wax, What anſwers Clarence to his ſov'reign's will? 
CLar. That he conſents, if Warwick yield conſent ; 
For on thy fortune I repoſe myſelf. 
War. Why then, though loth, yet muſt I be content: 
We'll yoke together, like a double ſhadow 
To Henry's body, and ſupply his place ; 
I mean, in bearing weight of government, 
While he enjoys the honour, and his eaſe, 
And, Clarence, new then it is more than needful, 
Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor ; 
And all his lands and goods confiſcated. 
CLan, What elſe? and that ſuccefſion be determin'd. 
Was. Ay, therein Clarence ſhall not want his part, 
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K. HEN. But with the ſirſt of all our chief affairs, 
Let me intreat, for I command no more, 
That Margaret your queen and my lon Edward 
Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed, 
For till I ſee them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips'd, 
CLax. It ſhall be dope, my Gain. With all ſpeed, 
K. Hen. My lord of Somerſet what youth is that, 
Of whom you ſeem to have ſo tender care 
Som. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond, 
K. HzxN, Come hither, England's hope: if ſecret powers 
{Lays his hand on his head. 
Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs, 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, 
Hig head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords; for this is he 
Muſt help you more, than you are hurt by me. 
Enter a Poſt. 
War. What news, my friend ? . 
PosT. That Edward is eſcaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears ſince, to Burgundy, 
War. Unſavory news; but how made he eſcape ? 
Pos r. He was conyey'd by Richard duke of Glo'ſter, 
And the lord Haſtings, who attended him 
In ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt- ſide, 
And from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcu'd him ; 
For hunting was his daily exerciſe, 
War. My brother was too careleſs of his charge. 
hut let us hence, my ſoysreign, to provide 
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A falve for any ſore that may betide. [Exeunt, 
Manent Somerſet, Richmond, and Oxford. 


Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's : 
For, doubtleſs, Burgundy will yield him help, 
And we ſhall have more wars before't be long. 
As Henry's late preſaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart, with hope of this young Richmond; 
So doth my heart miſgive me in theſe conflicts 
What may befal him, to his harm and ours. 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 
Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 
Till ſtorms be paſt of civil enmity. 
Oxr. Ay, for if Edward repoſſeſs the crown: 
"Tis like that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down. 
Som. It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany, 
Come therefore let's about it ſpeedily. Exeum. 


ScztxnE VIII. Changes to Vork. 


Enter king Henry, Glouceſter, Haſtings, and ſoldiers. 


K. Enw, Now, brother Richard, Haſtings and the reſt, 
Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 
And fays that once more I ſhall interchange 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown, 
Well have we paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought defired help from Burgundy. 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenſpurg, before the gates of York, 
But that we enter as into our dukedom ? 
Gro, The gates made faſt! brother, I like not this. 
For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
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K. Epw. Tuſh, man, aboadments muſt not now affright 
By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, [us : 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 

HasT. My liege, I'll knock once more to ſummon them, 


Enter on the walls, the mayor of York and his brethren, 


May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And ſkut the gates for ſafety of ourſelves ; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

K. Epw, But, maſter Mayor, if Henry be your king, 
Yet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of York. 

Mayor, True, my good lord, I know you for no leſs. 

K. Epw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my dukedom 
As being well content with. that alone. 

Go. But when the fox has once got in his noſe, f 
He'll ſoon find means to make the body follow. [ Aſide, 

Has r. Why, maſter Mayor, why ſtand you in a doubt? 
Open the gates. We are king Henry's friends. 

Ma ror. Ay, ſay you ſo? the gates ihall then be open'd. 

[He deſcends, 

Gro. A wiſe ſtout captain, and perſuaded ſoon ! 

HAs r. The good old man would fain that all were well, 
So *twere not long of him; but being entered, 
I doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reaſon. 


Enter the Mayor, and two Aldermen. 


EK. Epw. So, maſter Mayor, theſe gates muſt not be ſhut 
But in the night or in the time of war. 
What fear not, man, but yield me up the keys ; 

[Takes the keys. 
For Edward will defend the town and thee, 
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And all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 
March. Enter Montgomery with drum and ſoldiers. 


Gro. Brother, this is fir John Montgomery, 
Our truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. | 
K. Ep w. Welcome, fir John; but why come you in arms? 
Mow, To help king Edward in his time of _—_ 
As every loyal ſubject ought to do. 
K. Epw. Thanks, good Montgom'ry ; but we now forget 
Our title to the crown, and only claim 
Our dukedorn, till God pleaſe to fend the reſt. 
Mon. Then fare you well, and I will hence again; 
I came to ſerve a king, and not a duke. | 


— — ſtrike up, and let us march away, 
[The drum begins a march. 


K. Epv. Nay, ſtay, fir John, a while; and we'll n 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd. 
Mo x. What t-Ik you of debating ? in ſew words, 
I. you'll not here proclaim yourſelf our king, 
I'll leave you to your fortune, and be gone 
To keep them back that come to ſuccour you. 
Why ſhall we fight if you pretend no title? 
GLo. Why, brother, wherefore ſtand you on nige points? 
K. Ebw. When we grow ſtronger, then we'll make our 
Till then, 'tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning. [claim : 
HasT. Away with ſcrupulous wit, now arms mult rule. 
GLo, And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto crowns. 
— Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand, 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 
K. Epw. Then be it as you will, for ds my right, 
And Henry but uſurps the diadem. 
Mon, Ay, now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like kimſelf ; 
Vol. IV. D d 
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And now will I be Edward's champion. | 
HasT. Sound, trumpet, Edward ſhall be here proclaimed: 
Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation, FFlouriſh, 


SOLD. © Edward the fourth, by the grace of God, king of 


England and France, and lord of breland, &c.” 
Mon. And whoſoe er gainſays king Edward's right, 
By this I challenge him to ſingle fight, 
[Throws down his gauntlet, 
: ALL, Long live Edward the fourth! h 
K. EDw. Thanks, brave Montgomery; and thanks to all. 
If fortune ſerve me, PI} requite this kindneſs. 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York, 
And when the morning fun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 
For well I wot, that Henry is no foldier, 
Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beſeems thee 
To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! 
Yet as we may, we'll meet both thee and Warwick. 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day, 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. [Exeurt. 


SS nN IX, Changes again to London. 


Enter king Henry, Warwick, Montague, Clarence, Oxford. 
and Somerſet. 


WaR. What counſel, lords? Edward from Belgia, 
With haſty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the narrow ſets ; 
And with his troops doth march amain to London; 
And many giddy people flock to him, 
K. Hen. Let's levy men and beat him back again 
CLa. A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
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Which being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench, 
War. In Warwickſhire I have true hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war, 
Thoſe will I muſter up ; and thou, ſon Clarence, 
Shalt ſtir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee, 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, ſhalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'R. 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends. 
My ſov'reign, with the loving citizens, 
Like to his iſland girt in with th' ocean, 
Or modeſt Dian circled with her nymphs, 
Shall reſt in London, till we come to him: 
Fair lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply. 
—Farewel, my ſovereign. 
K. Hr x. Farewel, my Hector and my Troy's true hope. 
CLA. In ſign of truth, I kiſs your highneſs hand. 
K. Hen. Well- minded Clarence, be thou fortunate ! 
Mox, Comfort, my lord. And fo I take my leave. 
Oxr. [kifling Henry's hand.] And thus I ſeal my truth, 
and bid adieu. 
K. Hr x. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, once more a happy farewel. 
Wax. Farewel, ſweet lords; let's meet at Coventry. 
[Exeunt. 
K. Hex, Here at the palace will I reſt a while, 
Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip : 
Methinks, the pow'r, that Edward hath in field, 
Should not be able to encounter mine, 
Ex. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reft, 
Dd 2 
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K. Hz x. That's not my fear, my meed hath got ſg 
J have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays, 
My pity hath. been balm. to heal their wounds. 
My mildneſs hath. allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dried their water flowing tears, 
I have not been defirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſt them with great ſubſidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd: 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace, 
And when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him, 
[Shout within. A Lancaſter ! a Lancaſter ! 
Ex E. Hark, hark, my lord, what ſhouts are theſe ? 


Enter king Edward, and his ſoldiers. 


K. Epw. Seize on the ſhame-fac'd Henry, bear him hence, 
And once again proclaim us king of England. 
— You are the fount that makes ſmall brooks to flow, 
Now ſtops thy ſpring ; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And ſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb. 
Hence with him to the Tower, let him not ſpeak. 
[Exeunt with king Henry. 
And, lords, to Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains, 
The ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd for hay. 
Gro, Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares : | 
Brave warriors, march amain tow'rds Coventry, [Exeunt. 
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ACT V. S8 ENE I 


Before the town of Coventry. 


Enter Warwick, the mayor of Coventry, two meſſengers, 
and others, upon the walls. 


Warwick, 


HERE is the poſt, that came from valiant Oxford? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honeſt fellow ? 
1 Mes. By this at Dunſmore, marching hither-ward. 
War. How far off is our brother Montague ? 
Where is the poſt, that came from Montague? 
2 Ms. By this at Daintry, with a puiſſant troop. 


Enter Somerville. 


War. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving ſon? 

And by thy gueſs how nigh is Clarence now ? 
Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces, 

And do expect him here ſome two hours hence. 
War. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum, 
Som. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies, 

The drum your honour hears, marcheth from Warwick. 
Wal. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd for friends. 
Som. They are at hand, and you ſhall quickly know, 


March. Flouriſh. Enter king Edward, Glouceſter, and 
ſoldiers. 


K. Epw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and ſound a parle. 
Gro. See how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
WA. Oh, unbid fight ! is ſportſul Edward come? 
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Where ſlept our ſcouts, or how are they ſeduc'd, 

That we could hear no new: of his repair? 

K. Epw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city-gates, 

Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee, 

Call Edward king, and at his hands beg mercy, 

And he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. 

Wax. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 

Confeſs who ſet thee up, and pluck'd thee down * 

Call Warwick patron, and be penitent, 

And thou ſhalt ſtill remain the duke of York. | 
Gro. I thought, at leaſt, he would have ſaid the king; 

Or did he make the jeſt againſt his will ? 

Wax. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift? 
GLo. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; 

I'll do thee ſervice for ſo good a gift. t 
War. Twas I that gave the kingdom to thy brother. | 
K. Ew. Why, then *tis mine, if but by Warwick's gift, 

Wax. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight, 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 

K. Epw. But Warwick's king is Edward's priſoner z 

And, gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this, 

What is the body when the head is cf? 

GLo. Alas! that Warwick had no more fore-caſt, 

But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 

The king was lily finger'd from the deck. 

You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace, 

And ten to one you'll meet him in the Tower. 

K. Epw. Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick till. 
GLo. Come, Warwick, take the time, knee} down, 
kneel down. *. 

Nay, when ? Strike now, or elſe the iron cools. 
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WAR. I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy ſace, 
Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. 
K. Epw. Sail how thou canſt; have wind and tide thy 
This hand faſt wound about thy coal-black hair [friend 
Shall, while thy head is warm and new cut off, 
Write in the duſt this ſentence with thy blood 
« Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more.“ 


* 


SCENE II. Enter Oxford, with drum and colours. 


War. O chearful colours! ſee, where Oxford comes! 
Oxy. Oxſord! Oxford! for Lancaſter! 
Gro. The gates are open, let us enter too. 
K. Epw. So other foes may ſet upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array; for they, no doubt, 
Will iſſue out again and bid us battle: 
If not, the city being of ſmall defence, 
We'll quickly rouze the traitors in the ſame. 
WAR. O, welcome, Oxford ! for we want thy help. 


Enter Montague, with drum and colours. 


Mon. Montague! Montague! for Lancaſter! 

Go. Thou and thy brother both, ſhall buy this treaſon 
Ev'n with the deareſt blood your bodies bear. 

K. Epw. The harder match'd, the greater victory; 


My mind preſageth happy gain and conqueſt, 
Enter Somerſet, with drum and colours. 


Som. Somerſet ! Somerlet! for Lancaſter! 
Guo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 
Have fold their lives unto the houſe of York, 


And thou ſhalt be the third, if this ſword hold. 
Dd 4 
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| Enter Clarence, with drum and colours. 


War. And lo! where George of Clarence ſweeps along, 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle, 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails 
More than the nature of a brother's love. 
Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick cal! 
[A parley is ſounded; Richard and Clarence whilper 
together; and then Clarence takes his red roſe out 
ol his hat, and throws it at Warwick. ] 
CIA. Father of Warwick, know you what this means? 
Look, here, I throw my infamy at thee. 
I will not ruinate my father's bouſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Why, trow'ſt thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is ſo harſh, ſo blunt, unnatural, 
To bend the fatal inſtrumeats of war 
Againſt his brother, and his lawful king ? 
Perhaps, thou wilt obje& my holy oath; 
To keep that oath were more impiety, 
Than Jepthah's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter, 
I am ſo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 
That to deſerve well at my brother's hands, 
1 here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe ; 
With reſolution, whereſoe'er I meet thee, 
As I will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad, 
To plague thee for the foul miſ-leading me. 
And ſo, prond-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks. 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. 
K. Evw, Now welcome more, and ten times more heloy d, 
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Than if thou never hadſt deſerv'd our hate. 
Gro. Welcome, good Clarence, this is brother- like. 
Wax. O paſſing traitor, perjur'd and unjuſt! 
K. Epw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town and 
Or ſhall we beat the ſtones about thine ears ? [fight ? 
WAR. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: X 
I will away towards Barnet preſently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, it thou dar'ſt. 
K. Epw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the 
way, 
Lords, to the field; St. George and victory! T[Exeunt, 
[March. Warwick and his company follow, 


ScEmNn xr III. A field of battle near Barnet. 


Alarm and excurſions. Enter Edward, bringing forth War- 
| wick wounded, 


K. Epw. So, lie thou there: die thou, and die our fear; 
For Warwick was a bug, that ſcar'd us all. | 
Now, Montague, fit iaſt, I ſeek for thee 
That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. Exit. 

WaR. "Ah, who is nigh? come to me ſriend, or foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York or Warwick? 

Why aſk I that ? my mangled body ſhows, 

My blood, my want of ſtrength, my ſick heart ſhows, 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 

And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe, 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 

Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept, 

Whoſe top branch over-peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
Theſe eyes, that now are dim'd with death's black veil, 
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Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world. 
The wrinkles in my brow, now fill'd with blood, pl 
Were lik*ned oft to kingly ſepulchres, v. 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave? 

And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 

Lo! now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood. | 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 

Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands Fl 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length. 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duſt? 


And live we how we can, yet die we muſt. At 

Enter Oxford and Somerſet. 

Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick, wert thou as we are, 4 

We might recover all our loſs again; Er 

The queen from France hath brought a puiſſant pow'r; Ir 

Ev'n now we heard the news. Ah, could'ſt thou fly ! Ha 

| War. Why, then Iwould not fly. Ab, Montague, Ar 
| If thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, | 
4 And with thy lips keep in my ſoul a while, Ar 
Thou lov'ſt me rot; for, brother, if thou didſt, Th 

Thy tears would waſh this cold congealed blood, Fo 

That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak. 

| Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead, Ar 
Som. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laſt, If | 

And to the lateſt gaſp cry'd out for Warwick, He 

| And faid, cummend me to my valiant brother. | 
4 And more he would have ſaid, and more he ſpoke, Th 
Which ſounded like a clamour in a vault, W. 
That might not be diſtinguiſh'd ; but at laſt W 

1 well might hear deliver'd with a groan, An 
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o, farewel, Warwick !——— 
War. Sweetly reſt his ſoul ! 
Fly, lords, and ſave yourſelves; for Warwick bids 
You all farewel, to meet again in heav'n. [Dies. 
Oxr. Away, away, to meet the queen's great power. 
[They bear away his body, and exeunt. 
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Sczwr IV. Changes to another part of the field. 
Flouriſh, Enter king Edward in triumph ; with Glouceſter, 
Clarence, and the reſt. | 
K. Epw. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward an. 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
But, in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 
1 ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat ning cloud, . 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 
Ere he attain his eaſeful weitern bed; 
I mean, my lords, thoſe powers, that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt, 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 
CLa. A little gale will ſoon diſperſe that cloud, 
And blow it to the ſource from whence it came; 
Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up, 
For every cloud engenders not a ſtorm, 
Gro. The queen is valued thirty chouſand ſtrong, 
And Somerſet with Oxford, fled to her. 
If ſhe hath time to breathe, be well afſur'd, 
Her faction will be fall as ſtrong as ours. 
K. EDw. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their courſe tow'rd Tewkſbury. 
We having now the beſt at Barnet field, 
Will thither ſtraight ; for willingneſs rids way; 
And as we march, our ſtrength will be augmented 
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In every county as we go along. 


Strike up the drum, cry,—Courage, and away. [Exeunt, 


SN V. Changes to Tewkſbury. 


March. Enter the queen, prince of Wales, Somerſet, Or- 


ford, and ſoldiers. 


Quzzu. Great lords, wiſe men ne'er fit and wail their 


But chearly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 

And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood? 

Yet lives our pilot ſtill; is't meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tear-full eyes add water to the ſea; 


And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much, 


While in his moan the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd ? 

Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; what of that? 

And Montague our top-maſt ; what of him ? 

Our ſlaughter'd friends, the tackle ; what of theſe ? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

And Somerſet another goodly maſt ? 

The friends of France our ſhrouds and tackling ſtill ? 
And though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 

We will not from the helm to fit and weep, 

Bat keep our courſe, though the rough wiads ſay, no, 
From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair ; 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 

What Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? 
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And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock? 

All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say you can ſwim, alas, tis but a while; 

Tread on the ſand, why, there you quickly fink : 
Beſtride the rock, the tide will waſh you off, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a three-fold death. 

This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 

Jn caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 

There there's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, 


More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and rocks, 


Why, courage, then] what cannot be avoided, 
Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear, 

Prince. Methinks, a woman of this valiant ſpitit 
Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe words, 
Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, | 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

I ſpeak not this, as doubting any here, 
For did I but ſuſpect a fearful man, 

He ſhould have leave to go away betimes ; 
Leſt, in our need, he might infe& another, 
And make him of like ſpirit to himſelf. 
If any ſuch be here, as, God forbid! 

Let him depart before we need his help. 

Oxy, Women and children of fo high « courage 
And warriors faint ! Why, *twere perpetual ſhame. 
Oh, brave young prince | thy famous granfather 
Doth live again in thee z long may'ſt thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories! 

Som. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hope, 
Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 

If he ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at. 
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Qvzzx. Thanks, gentle Somerſet ; ſweet Oxford, thanks, 
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Mas. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. | 
Ore. I thought no leſs; it is his policy, 
To hafte thus faſt to find us unprovided. 
Som. But he's deceiv'd ; we are in readineſs, 
 Quvzex. This cheers my heart, to ſee your forwardneſt 
Orr. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not budge. 


sci VI. Much. Enter king Edward, Glouceſte, 
Clarence, and ſoldiers on the other fide of the ſtage. 


K. Epw. Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heav'ns affiſtance and your ftrength, 

Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out. 
Give fignal to the fight, and to it, lords. 

Quzen. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I ſhould 
My tears gainſay, for every word 1 ſpeak, (ſay, 
Ye fee, I drink the water of my eye, | | 
Therefore no more but this: Henry, your ſov'reign, 

Is pris*ner to the foe, his ſtate uſurp'd, 

His realm a flaughter-houſe, his ſubjects ſlain, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent, 

And yonder is the wolf that makes this ſpoil. 
You fight in juſtice; then, in God's name, lords, 
Be valiant, and give ſignal to the battle. 
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Alarm. Retreat. Excurſions. Both parties go out. 


Re- enter king Edward, Glouceſter, Clarence, &c. The 
| queen, Oxford, and Somerſet, priſoners. 


K. Eb w. Now here's a period of tumultuous broils. 

Away with Oxford to Harnmes-caſtle ftraight; 

For Somerſet, off with his guilty head. 

o, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak. 
Oxr. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. 
Som. Nor I, but ſtoop with patience to my fortune. 

{Exeunt. 
Queen. So part we ſadly in this troubleus world, 

To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 

K. Epw. le grockmaticn made that who Gade Raw, 

Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 

Oro. It Ing ans fo where youthful Edward comes. 


Enter the prince of Wales. 


K. Epw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him ſpeak. 

—— What ? can ſo young a thorn begin to prick? 

Edward, what ſatisfaftion canſt thou make, 

For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjects, 

And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me to? | 

Pix. Speak like a ſubject, proud ambitions York, 

Suppoſe that I am now my father's mouth; 

Reſign thy chairz and where I ſtand, kneel thou, 

Whilſt I propoſe the ſelf-fame words to thee, 

Which, traitor, thou wouldſt have me anfwer to. 
Qvzen, Ah! that thy father had been ſo reſolv'd! 
Co. That you might till have worn the petticoat, 

And ne'er have ſtoln the breech from Lancaſter. | 

PRI. Let Æſop fable in a winter's night, 
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His curriſh riddles fort not with this place. 
Gro. By heav'n, brat, I'll plague ye for that word. 
Queen. Ay, thou waſt born to be a plague to men. 
Gro. For God's ſake, take away this captive ſcold. 
PRix c. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook-back rather. 
K. Epw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue, 
CLa. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
Pzinces. I know my duty, you're undutiful : 

Laſcivious Edward, and thou, perjur'd George, 

And thou, miſ-ſhapen Dick I, tell you all, 

I am your better, traitors as ye are, 

And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 
Oro. Take that, thou likeneſs of this railer here. 


[ Stabs him, 

k. 15. And take thou that to end thy agony. 
[Edward ſtabs him, 

CLa. And 1 s for twitting me with perjury. 
* [Clarence ſtabs him. 

 Quzev. Oh, kill me too | 

GLo. Marry, and ſhall—— [Offers to kill her. 
K. Epw. Hold, Richard, hold; for we have done too 


much. 
Co. Why ſhould ſhe — to fill the world with words? 
K. Epw. What! doth ſhe ſwoon? uſe means for her re- 
cov'ry. 
Gro. Clarence, net me to the king my brother; js 
I'll hence to London on a ſerious matter. 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear ſome news, 
Cr a,” What? what? 
Gro. The Tower, myo the Tower — I'll root em out. 
IkExit. 
Quxzx. Oh Ned! ſweet Ned! to thy mother, boy. 
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Canſt thou not ſpeak ?. 0 traitors, murderers ! 

They, that ſtabb'd Czſar, ſhed no blood at all; 

Did not offend, and were not worthy blame, 

If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 

He was a man; this, (in reſpect) a child; 

And men ne 'er ſpend their fury on a child, | 

What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it 

No, no, my heart will burſt, and if I ſpeak 

And I will ſpeak, that | ſo 1 my heart may burſt. 

Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals, 

How 1weet a plant have you untimely cropt ! 

You have no children, butchers; if you had, 

The thought of them would have ftirr'd up remorſe; 

But if you ever chance to have a child, 

Look in his youth to have him ſo cut off; 

As, deathſmen ! you have rid this ſweet young prince. 
K. EDw. Away with her, go bear her hence by force, 
Queen. Nay, never bear me hence, diſpatch me here, 

Here ſheath thy ſword, I'll pardon thee my death. 

What? wilt thou not ? Then, Clarence, do it thou. 
CL a. By heav'n, I will not do thee fo much eaſe, 
Quzxv, Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, do thou do it 
Crx. Didſt thou not hear me ſwear I would not do it * 
Quzzn. Ay, but thou uleſt to forſwear thyſelf. 

"Twas fin beſore, but now 'tis charity. 

What, wilt thou not ? where is that devil's butcher, 

Richard? hard-favour'd Richard, where art thou? 

Thou art not here; murder i is thy alms-deed, 

Petitioner for blood thou ne'er put'ſt back. 
K. EDw. Away, I ſay; I charge ye, bear her hence. 
Quzzn. So come to you and yours, as to this prince. 

Exit queen, 
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K. Epw. Where's Richard gone? 
CLa. To London all in poſt; and as I gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower. 
K. Epw. He's ſudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence, diſcharge the common ſort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
And ſee our gentle queen, how well ſhe fares, 
By this I hope, ſhe hath a ſon for me. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. Changes to the Tower of London. 
Enter king Henry with a book, and Glouceſter, with the 
lieutenant on the Tower walls. 

Go. Good day, my lord; what! at your book ſo hard? 


K. HEN. Ay, my good lord; my lord, I ſhould ſay rather; 
"Tis fin to flatter, 6 ood was little better; 


Good Glo'ſter, and good devil, were alike, 
And both prepoſt'rous, therefore not good lord, 
GLo. Sir, leave us to ourſelves, we muſt confer. 
| | [Exit lieutenant, 
K. HEN. So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd from the wolf; 
So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 
What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act? 
Gro. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each buſh an officer, 
K. Hen. The bird, that hath been limed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſ-doubteth ev'ry buſh; 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, was kill'd, 
GLo. Why what a peeviſh fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his ſon the office of a fowl ? 
And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd, 
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k. Hzw, I, Dædalus ; my poor boy, Icarus; 

Thy father, Minos that deny'd our courſe; 

The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 

Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 

Whoſe envious gulph did ſwallow up his life. 

Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words ; 

My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 

Than can my ears that tragick hiſtory, 

hut wherefore doſt thou come? Is't for my life ? 

GLo. Think'ſt thou I am an executioner ? 

K. Hen. A perſecutor, I am ſure thou art; 
If murd'ring innocents be executing; 

Why then thou art an executioner. 

Gro. Thy fon I kill'd for his preſumption. 

K. Hen, Hadſt thou been kill'd, when firſt thou didſt 
Thou hadſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. (preſume, 
And thus I prophecy, that many a thouſand, 

Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear, 
And many an old man's ſigh, and many a widows, 
And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye, 
Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands fate, 
And orphans for their parents? timeleſs death, 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign, 
The night-crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs tune, 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſt ſhook down trees, 
The raven rook'd her on the chimney's top, | 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcord ſung : 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope, 
To wit, an indigeſted deform'd lump, 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree, 
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Teeth hacſt thou in thy head when thou walt born, 

To fignily, thou cam'ſt to bite the world : 

And, if the reſt he true with I have heard, 

Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 
Gro. Fil hear no more: die, prophet, in thy ſpeech : 


Fer this, amongſt the reſt, was l ordaind. Stabs him, 


K. Hrn. Ay, and for much more ſlaughter after this. 


Gro. What ! will th' aſpiring blood of Lancaſter 
Sink in the ground? I thonght, it would have mounted. 
See, how my ſword weeps for the poor king*s death 
O, may ſuch purple tears be always ſhed, 

From thoſe who with the downfal of our houſe, 
It any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to. hell; and ſay, I fent thee thither ; 

| [Stabs him again, 

I, that have * pity, love, nor fear ——— 
Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of: | 

For I have often heard my mother ſay, 

I came into the world with my legs forward, 

Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 

And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right > 

The midwife wonder'd, and the women cry'd, 

O, jeſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth! 

And ſo 1 was; which plainly fignify'd” 
That I ſhould ſnarle, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then, ſince the heav'ns have ſhap'd my body lo, 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to anſwer it. 

1 had no father, I am like no father. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother 
And this word Love, which grey-beards call divine, 
Be refident in men like one another, 


O God ! forgive my fins, and pardon thee. [Dies. 
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And not in me: I am myſelf alone. 
Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; 
But I will ſort a pitchy day tor thee ; 
For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life, 
And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death, 
King Henry, and the prince his fon, are gone; 
Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the reſt, 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beſt. 
ll throw thy body in another room; 
And triumph, Henry! in the day of doom. [Exit, 
SCENE VIII. The Palace in London, : 
Later King Edward, Queen, Clarence, Glouceſter, Haſt- 
ings, Nurſe with the young Prince and Attendants. 
K. Enw. Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies : 
What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down 1n top of all their pride ! = 
Three dukes of Somerſet, three-fold renown'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions 
Two Cliſfords, as the father and the ſen; 
And two Northumberlands; two braver men 
Ne'er ſpurr'd their conriers at the trumpets ſound, 
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With them the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains ſetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roat'd 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our footſtool of ſecurity. 
Come hither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my boy, 
[Taking the child. 

Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myſelf 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter-night ; 
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Went all a-foot in ſummer's ſcalding heat; 
That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace; 
And of our labours thou ſhalt reap the gain. 

Gro. I'll blaſt his harveſt, if your head were 

laid, 
For yet I am not look*d on in the world. 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd ſo thick, to heave z 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my 
back; 

Work thou the way, and that ſhall execute. 

K. Ep w. Clarence and Glo'ſter, love my lovely queen; 
And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers both. 

CLAR. The duty, that I owe your majeſty, 
I ſeal upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 

Queen. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, thank, 

GLo. And that I love the tree, from whence thou 

- ſprang'ſt, 

Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit. 
To ſay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter ; [Alide. 
And cry'd, all hail! when as he meant all harm. [Aſide. 
K. Ew. Now am I ſeated as my ſoul delights, 
Having my country's peace and brothers loves. 
Crx. What will your grace have done with Margaret? 
Reignier her father to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem ; 
And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom. 
K. Ep w. Away with her, and waft her hence to France. 
And now what reſts but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtately triumphs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
Such as befit the pleaſure of the court? 
Sound, drums and trumpets. Farewel, ſour annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy. [ Exeunt omags, 
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Two children of the duke of CLarexce, 

Sir CHRISTOPHER URswICK, a prieſt. 

Lord Mayor. 

ELIZABETH, queen of Edward IV. 

Queen MazGcarer, widow of Henry VI. 

Ax NE, widow of Edward prince of Wales, ſon to Henry 
VI. afterwards married to the duke of Glouceſter. 
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Richard III. 


Sheriff, Purſuivant, Citizens, Ghoſts of thoſe murder'd by 


Richard III. with ſoldiers, and other attendants. 
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KING RICHARD Il. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


TY CSV 2TH ST. 


Enter Richard duke of Glouceſter, ſolus. 


O W is the winter of our diſcontent 

Made glorious ſummer, by this ſun of York, 
And all the clouds, that low'r'd upon our houle, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean bury'd. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. - 
Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute, 
But I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rovs looking-glaſs, — 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 
, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
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Jato this breathing world, ſcarce half made up; 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 

'That dogs bark at me as I halt by them : 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace 
Have no delight to paſs away the time; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 

And deſcant on mine own deformity. 

And therefore, ſince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days, 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 

To ſet my brother Clarence and the king 

In deadly hate, the one againſt the other: 

By drunken propheſies, libels, and dreams, 
And, if king Edward be as true and juſt, 

As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 

This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up ; 
About a propheſy, which ſays, that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murtherer ſhall be. 

— Dive, thoughts, down to my ſoul ! here Clarence comes, 


Enter Clarence guarded, and Brakenbury, 


Brother, good day, what means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace? 

CLA. His majeſty, 
Tend'ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 

Glo. Upon what cauſe ? 

CLA. Becauſe my name is George. 

GLo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours: 
He ſhould for that commit your godfatbers, , 
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Belike, his majeſty hath ſome intent, 

That you ſhould be new chriſtened in the Tower, 
But what's the matter, Clarence, may I know ? 
Cra. Yea, Richard, when I know ; for, I proteſt, 
As yet I do not; but as I can learn, 

He hearkens after propheſies and dreams, 

And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And ſays, a wizard told him, that by G 

His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. 

And, for my name of George begins with G, 

It follows in his thought, that I am he. 

Theſe, as I learn, and ſuch like toys as theſe, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 

Gro. Why, this it is, when men are rul'd by women. 
Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower, 

My lady Gray, his wife, Clarence, tis ſhe 
That tempts him to this harſh extremity. 

Was it not ſhe, and that good man of worſhip, 
Anthony Woodvil her brother there, 

That made him ſend lord Haſtings to the Tower ? 
From whence this day he is delivered. 

We are not ſafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe. 

CLA. By heav'n, I think, there is no man ſecure 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds, 
That trudge between the king, and miſtreſs Shore. 
Heard you not, what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery ? 

Gro. Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord Chamberlain his liberty. 

PI! tell you what ;—1 think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery : 
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C 
The jealous, o'erworn widow, and herſelf, 0 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 1 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Me. 
BrAx. I beg your graces both to pardon me: C 
His majeſty has ſtraitly giv'n in charge, 0 
That no man ſhall have private conference, Sim 
Of what degree ſoever, with your brother. Tha 
Go. Ev'n ſo, an't pleaſe your worſhip. Brackenbury, If h. 
You may partake of any thing we ſay, —Þ 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man——we ſay, the king 
Is wiſe and virtuous; and his noble queen 
Well ſtrook in years; fair, and not jealous —— K 
We ſay, that Shroe's wife hath a pretty foot, 2 
A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue; Wel 
That the queen's kindred are made gentle- ſolk. Hoy 
How ſay you, fir? Can you deny all this ? H 
Brakx. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought to do. But 
GLo. What, fellow ? nought to do with miſtreſs Shore ? Tha 
T tell you, fir, he that doth naught with her, G 
Excepting one, were beſt to do it ſecretly, For 
- Baax. What one, my lord? And 
| Go. Her huſband, knave—wouldſt, thou betray me H 
| BRAEk. I do beſecch your grace to pardon me, Whi 
1 And to forbear your conf'rence with the duke. 0 
| Cra. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey, 1 
Gro. We are the queen's abjects, and muſt obey. The 
; And 
Brother, farewel : I will unto the king, 
And whatſoe'er you will employ me in, . G 
Were it to call king Edward's widow ſiſter, b. 
I will perform i. to infranchiſe you. = 
85 


Mean time this deep diſgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
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Ca. I know it pleaſeth neither of us well. 
Gro. Well, your impriſonment ſhall not be long, 
Iwill deliver you, or elſe lye for you: 
Mean time, have patience. 
CLa. I muſt perforce; farewel. [Exe. Brack. Clar. 
Gro. Go, tread the path that thou ſhalt ne'er return: 
Simple, plain Clarence !—l do love thee fo, 
That I will ſhortly ſend thy ſoul to heav'n, 
If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands. 
—But who comes here ? the new-deliver'd Haſtings ? 


Enter Lord Haſtings, 


HasT. Good time of day unto my gracious lord. 

Gro. As much unto my good lord Chamberlain: 
Well are you welcome to the open air. 
How hath your lordſhip brook'd impriſonment ? 

HasT. With patience, noble lord; as pris'ners muſt: 
But I ſhall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. 

Go. No doubt, no doubt ; and ſo ſhall Clarence too; 
For they, that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail'd as. much on him as you. 

HasrT. More pity, that the eagle ſhould be mew d, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. : 

Co. What news abroad? 

Ha sr. No news ſo bad abroad, as this at home; 
The king is ſickly, weak and melancholy, 8 
And his phyſicians fear him mightily. 
. Gro, Now, by St. Paul, that news is bad, indeed. 
O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And over- much conſum'd his royal perſon: 


Tis very grievous to be thought upon 
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Where is he, in his bed ? 


HasrT. He is. 
GLo. Go you before, and I will follow you. 


[Exit Haſtings; 


He os live, I hope; and muſt not die, 


Till George be pack'd with poſt-horſe up to heav'n 


Fl in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 

With lies well ſteel'd with weighty ee ; 
And if I fail not in my deep intent, 

Clarence hath not another day to live : 

Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy ; 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in ! 

For then, I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter ; 
What though I kill'd her huſband, and her father? 
The readieſt way to make the wench amends, 

Is to become her huſband and her father : 

The which will I, not all ſo much for love; 

As for another ſecret cloſe intent, 

By marrying her, which I muſt reach unto. 

— But yet I run before my horſe to market : 
Clarence till breathes, Edward ſtill lives and reigns ; 
When they are gone, then muſt I count my gains. [ Exit. 


SG EN KE II. Changes to a Street. 
Enter the coarſe of Henry the ſixth, with halberts te 
guard it, Lady Anne being the mourner. 
Ax x E. Set down, ſet down your honourable load, 
If honour may be ſhrouded in a herſe ; 


- Whilſt I awhile obſequiouſly lament 


Th' untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter, 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 
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Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood ! 

Be't lawtul, that I invocate thy ghoſt, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon; 

Stabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made theſe wounds. 
Lo, in theſe windows, that let forth thy life, 

pour the helpleſs balm of my poor eyes. 

Curs'd be the hand that made theſe fatal holes! 
Curs'd be the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
More direſul hap betide that hated wretch, 

That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads, 

Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives! 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light, 

Whoſe ugly and unnatural aſpect 

May fright the hopeful mother at the view, 

And that be heir to his unhappineſs ! 

If ever he have wi:e, let her be made 

More miſerable by the death of him, 

Than I am made by my young lord and thee ! 
—Come, now tow'rds Chertſey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there. | 
And ſtill, as you are weary of this weight, 
Reſt you, while I lament king Henry's coarſe. 


Enter Richard Duke of Glouceſter. 


GLo, Stay you, that bear the coarſe, and ſet it down. 

Ax NE. What black magician conjures up this fiend, * 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds? 

GLo. Villains, ſet down the coarſe; or, by St. Paul, 
I make a coarſe of him that diſobeys. 
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Gen. My lord, ſtand back, and let the coffin paſs, 
GLo. Unmanner'd dog! ſtand thou when I command; 
Advance thy halbert higher than my breaſt, 
Or, by St. Paul, I'll ſtrike thee to my foot, | 
And ſpurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. 
AnNe. What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid? 
Alas, I blame you not, for you are mortal; 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil 
—Avaunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell! 
Thou hadſt but power over his mortal body, 
His foul thou canſt not have; therefore be gone. 
Gro. Sweet faint, for charity, be not ſo curſt. 
Ax NE. Foul dev'I! for God's ſake hence, trouble us not, 
For thou haſt made the happy earth thy hell; 
Fill'd it with curſing cries, and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
Oh, gentlemen, ſee ! ſee dead Henry's wounds 
Opea their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh. 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For *tis thy preſence that exhales this blood, 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. 
Thy deeds, inhuman and unnatural 
Provoke this deluge moſt unnatural. 
O God ! which this blood mad'ſt, revenge his death, 
O earth! which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his death, 
Or heav'n with lightning ſtrike the murth'rer dead, 
Or earth gape open wide, and eat him quick ; 
As thou doſt ſwallow up this good King's blood, 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered ! 
Gro. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which readers good for bad, bleſſings for curſes. 
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ANNE. Villain, thou know'ſt no law of God nor man; 

No beaſt ſo fierce, but knows ſome touch of pity. 

Gro. But I know none, and therefore am no beaſt. 

Ax NR. O wonderful! when devils tell the truth 

Gro. More wonderful, when angels are ſo angry. 
Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, to give me leave 
By circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf, 

ANNE. Vouchſafe, diffus d infection of a man, 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf. 

GLo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leiſure to excuſe myſelf, 

ANNE. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou can'ft 
No excuſe current but to hang thyſelf, [make 

Go. By ſuch deſpair I ſhould accuſe myſelf. 

ANNE. And by deſpairing ſhalt thou ſtand excus'd, 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyſelf ; 
That didſt unworthy ſlaughter upon others, 

Gro. Say, that I flew them not. 

ANNE. Then ſay, they were not ſlain : 
But dead they are; and, deviliſh ſlave, by thee. 

Gro. I did not kill your huſband. 

ANNE. Why then he 1s alive. 

Gro. Nay, he is dead, and ſlain by Edward's hands. 

ANNE. In thy foul throat thou ly'ſt. Queen Margaret 
Thy murderous faulchion ſmoaking in his blood : [ſaw 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her breaſt, 
But that thy brothers beat aſide the point. 

Go. I was provoked by her ſland'rous tongue, 
That laid their guilt upon my guiltleſs ſhoulders, 

AxNE. Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody mind, 

Vor. IV. Ff 
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That never dreamt on aught but butcheries : 
Didſt thou not kill this king ? 


Gro. I grant ye. 
ANNE. Doſt grant me, hedge-hog? Then God grant me 
Thou may'ſ be damned for that wicked deed ! [too, 


O, he was gentle, mild and virtuous. 
Gro. The fitter for the king of heav'n, that hath him. 
ANNE. He is in heav'n, where thou ſhalt never come, 
Gro. Let him thank me, that help'd to ſend him thither 

For he was fitter for that place than earth. 

ANNE. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 

Gro, Yes, one place elſe, if you will hear me name it. 
ANNE. Some dungeon, 

Gro. Your bed-chamber. 

ANNE. I'll reft betide the chamber where thou lyeſt ! 
Gro. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 

ANNE. I hope ſo, 

Gro. I know ſo.—But, gentle lady Anne, 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And ſomething fall into a lower method : 

Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 

Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 

As blameful as the executioner ? 

ANNE. Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurſt effect. 
Go. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect; K 

Vour beauty, that did haunt me in my ſleep, 

To undertake the death of all the world, 

So I might live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 

Ax x E. If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
Gro. Theſe eyes could not endure ſweet beauty's wreck. 


You ſhould not blemiſh it, if 1 ſtood by; 
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As all the world is cheered by the ſun, 
So I by that ; it is my day, my life. 
ANNE. Black night 0'erſhade thy day, and death thy life l 
Gro. Curſe not thyſelf, fair creature: thou art both. 
ANNE, I would 1 were, to be reveng'd on thee. 
Gro. It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth hee. 
ANNE, It is a quarrel juſt and reaſonable, 
To be reveng'd on him that kill'd my huſband. 
Gro. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy huſband, 
Did it to help thee to a better huſband, 
ANNE. His better doth not breath upon the earth. 
Gro. He lives that loves thee better than he could. 
AnxE. Name him. 
GLo. Plantagenet. 
ANNE, Why, that was he, 
GLo. The ſelfſame name, but one of better nature. 
ANNE. Where is he? 
Gro. Here: [She ſpits at him.] Why doſt FRE ſpit Ir 
me ? 
Ax xv. Would it were mortal poiſon for thy ſake ! 
Gro. Never came poifon from fo ſweet a place. 
ANNE. Never hung poiſon on a fouler toad. 
Out of my ſight ! thou doſt infect mine eyes. 
Go. Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 
ANNE. Would they were baſiliſks to ſtrike thee dead > 
GLo. I would they were, that I might die at once: 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears; 
Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops, 
Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear, 
Not when my father York, and Edward wept, 
Ffa 
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To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made; 

When black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his ſword at him : 
Nor when thy warlike father, like à child, 

Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 

And twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees bedaſh'd with rain; in that ſad time, 

My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear ; 

And what theſe ſorrows conld not thence exhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 
I never ſued to friend, nor enemy; 

My tongue could never learn ſweet ſmoothing words ; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my ſee, 

My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue to ſpeak. 


(She looks ſcornfully at him, 


Teach not thy lip ſuch ſcorn, for it was made 
For kiſſing, lady, not for ſuch contempt. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 
Which, if thou pleaſe to hide is this true breaſt, 
And let the ſoul forth that adoreth thee, 

I kay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee, 


[He lays his breaſt open, ſhe offers at it with his ſword. 


Nay, do not pauſe; for I did kill king Henry ; 

But twas thy heauty that provok'd me. 

Nay, now diſpatch : *twas I that ſtabb'd young Edward ; 
But twas thy heavenly face that ſet me on. 


[She lets fall the ſword, 


Take up the ſword again, or take up me. 
Axxx. Ariſe, diſſembler; though I wiſh thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 
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GLo. Then bid me kill myſelf, and I will do it. 

ANNE. I have already. 

Gro. That was in thy rage : 

Speak it again, and even with thy word, | 
This hand, which for thy love, did kill thy love, 
Shall, for thy love, k'll a far truer love; 

To both their deaths ſhalt thou be acceſſarx. 

Anxe. I would I knew thy heart. 

GLo. Tis figur'd in my tongue. 

ANNE. I fear me, both are falſe. 

Gro. Then never man was true. 

Awxs. Well, well, put up your ſword, 

Gro. Say then, my peace is made, 

ANNE. That ſhalt thou know hereafter. | 

GLo. But ſhall I live in hope? 

ANNE, All men, I hope, live ſo. 

Gro. Vouchſafe to wear this ring. [She puts on the ring. 
Look, how my ring encompaſſeth thy finger, 
Ev'n ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted ſuppliant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 

Thou doſt confirm his happineſs for ever. 

ANNE. What is it? 

Go. Thai it may pleaſe you leave theſe ſad deſigns 
To him that hath more cauſe to be a mourner; 
And preſently repair to Croſby- place: 

Where, after I have ſolemnly interr'd 

At Chertſey monaſt'ry this noble king, 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

1 will with all expedient duty ſee you. * 

For divers unknown reaſons, I beſeech you, 
Ff3 
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Grant me this boon. 
Ax xv. With all my heart, and much it joys me = 
To ſee you are become ſo penitent. 
Traſſel and Barkley, go along with me. 
GLo, Bid me farewel. 
Awnwns. Tis more than you deſerve : 
But ſince you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine, I have — farewel already. 
Exeunt two with Anne. 
Go. Sirs, take up the coarſe. 
G ENT. Towards Chertſey, noble lord? 
Gro. No, to — there attend my coming. 


[Exeunt with the coarſe. 


Was ever woman in this humout wood? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

I'll have her——but I will not keep her long. 
What! I that kill'd her huſband, and his father] 

To take her in her heart's extreameſt hate, 

With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by : 

With God, her conſcience, and theſe bars againſt mes 
And I no friends to back my ſuit withal, 

But the plain devil and diſſembling looks: 

And yet to win her——All the world to nothing 
Ha 

Hath ſhe forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, ſome three months ſince, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury ? | 
A ſweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, 

Young, wiſe, and valiant, and, no doubt, right royal 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. 
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And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed ? 

On me, whole all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am miſ-ſhapen thus? 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do miſtake my perſon all this while; 

Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man, 

I'll be at charges for a looking-glaſs, 

And entertain a ſcore, or two of taylors, 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 

1 will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 

But firſt I'll turn yon fellow in his grave, 

And then return lamenting to my love. 

Shine out, fair ſun, till I have bought a glaſs, 
That I may ſee my ſhadow as I paſs. - (Exit. 


S N N * III. Changes to the Palace. 
Enter the Queen, Lord Rivers, and Lord Gray. 

Ri v. Have patience, madam, there's no doubt his majeſty 
Will ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health, 

Gray. In that you brook it ill, it makes him worſe ; 
Therefore, for God's lake, entertain good comfort, 
And cheer his grace with quick and weiry eyes. 

Queex. If he were dead what would betide of me? 

Gravy. No other harm, but loſs of ſuch a lord. 

Quzxzn. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. 

Gravy. The heav'as have bleſt you with a goodly ſon, 
To be your comforter when he is gone. 

Queen. Ah! he is,young, and his minority 
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Is put into the truſt of Richard Glo'ſter. 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you, 
RI v. Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector? 
Queev. It is determin'd, not concluded yet: 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. 


Enter Buckingham and Stanley. 


Gravy. Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stanley, 
Bucx, Good time of day unto your royal grace 
STAN. God make your majeſty joyful as you have been! 
Qy rx. The counteſs Richmond, good my lord of 
Stanley, 

To your good pray'r will ſcarcely ſay, Amen; 

Yet, Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 

And loves not me, be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 

1 hate not you for her proud arrogance. 
STAN. I do beſeech you, either not believe 

The envious ſlanders of her falſe accuſers: 

Or, if ſhe be accuſed on true report, 

Bear with her weakneſs; which, I think, proceeds 

From wayward ſickneſs, and no grounded malice. 
Quezy, Saw you the king to day, my lord of Stanley ? 
Srax. But now the duke of Buckingham and I, 

Are come from viſiting his majeſty. 
Queen. What likelihood of his amendment, lords? 
Buck. Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks chearfully. 
Qyzzn. God grant him health! Did you confer with 

him ? | 

Buck. Madam, we did; he ſeeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo'ſter and your brothers, 

And between them and my lord Chamberlain ; 

And ſent to warn them to his royal preſence, 
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QuzEen. Would all were well—but that will never be— 
fear our happineſs is at the height, 


Enter Glouceſter, 


Gro, They do me wrong, and I will not endure it. 
Who are they, that complain unto the king, 
That I, forſooth, am ſtern, and love them not? 
By holy Paul they love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with ſuch difſeatious rumours, 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 
But thus his fimple truth muſt be abus'd 
By filken, fly, infinuating Jacks ? 
Gray. To whom in all this preſence ſpeaks your grace? 
Go. To thee, that haſt not honeſty, nor grace: 
When have I injur'd thee ? when done thee wrong ? 
Or thee ? or thee? or any of your faction? 
A plague upon you all! His royal perſon, 
Whom God preſerve better than you would wiſh, 
Cannot be quiet ſcarce a breathing while, 
But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints. 
QuxxN. Brother of Glo'ſter, you miſtake the matter; 
The king of his own royal diſpoſition, 
And not provok'd by any ſuitor elſe, 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
That in your outward action ſhews itſelf 
Againſt my children, brothers, and myſelf ; 
Makes him to ſend that he may learn the ground 
Of your ill will, and thereby to remove it. 
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Gro. I cannot tell; the world is grown ſo bad, 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch, 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack, 
QuEEN. Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 


You envy my advancement and my friends: 
God grant we never may have need of you 
Gro, Mean time, God grants that we have need of you ! 
Our brother is impriſon'd by your means ; 
Myſelf diſgrac'd ; and the nobility 
Held in contempt 3 while many fair promotions 
Are daily giv'n to ennoble thoſe, 
That ſcarce ſome two days fince were worth a noble. 
QuzEn. By him, that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, 
I never did incenſe his majeſty 
Againſt the duke of Clarence; but have been 
An earneſt advocate to plead for him. 
My lord, you do-me ſhameful injury, 
Falſely to draw mein theſe wild ſuſpects. 
Gro, You may deny that you were not the cauſe 
Of my lord Haſtings late impriſonment, 
Riv. She may, my lord, for 
Gro. She may, lord Rivers——why, who knows not ſo ? 
She may do more, fir, than denying that : 
She may help you to many fair preferments, 
And then deny her aiding hand therein, 
And lay thoſe honours on your high deſerts, 
What may ſhe not? ſhe may——ay, marry, may ſne 
Riv. What, marry, may ſhe ? 
Gro. What, marry, may ſhe ? marry with a king, 
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Glo'ſter. 
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A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too: 

wis, your grandam had a worſer match. 
 Quezx, My lord of Glo'fter, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs: 

By heaven, I will acquaint his majeſty, 

Of thoſe groſs taunts I often have endur'd, 

had rather be « country ſervant-maid, 

Than a great queen with this condition; 

To be thus taunted, ſcorn'd and baited at. 

Small joy have I in being England's queen, 


SG EAN IV. Enter Queen Margaret. 


Q. Max. And leſſen'd be that ſmall, God, I beſeech thee ! 
Thy honour, ſtate, and ſeat is due to me, 
Gro. What! threat you me with telling of the king? 
Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have ſaid ; 
Iwill avouch in preſence of the king: 
'Tis time to ſpeak, my pains are quite forgot. 
Q. Max. Out, devil ! I remember thee too well . 
Thou kill'ſt my huſband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor ſon, at Tewkſbury. 
Gro. Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
I was a pack-horſe in his great affairs; 
A weeder out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends ; 
To royalize his blood, I ſpilt mine own. | 
Q. Mas. Ay, and much better blood than his, or thine. 
GLo, In all which time you and your huſband Gray 
Were factious for the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
And, Rivers, ſo were you ;—was not your huſband, 
In Marg'ret's battle, at St. Albans lain ? 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 
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What you have been ere now, and what you are : 
Whithal what I have been, and what I am. 


Q. Max. A murd'rous villain, and ſo ſtill thou art. 
Gro. Poor Clarence did forſake his father Warwick, 


Ay, and forſwore himſelf, which, Jeſu pardon !— 
Q. Max. Which God revenge 


GLo. To fight on Edwards's party for the crown ; 


And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up : 


I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward's; 


Or Edwards ſoft and pitiful, like mine; 
I am too childiſh-fooliſh for this world. 


Q. Max. Hie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave this 


world, 

Thou Cacodzmon, there thy kingdom is. 

Ri v. My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 
Which here you urge to prove us enemies, 
We follow'd then our lord, our lawful king, 
So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king. 

Gro. If I ſhould be !—1 had rather be a pedlar : 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof. 

Quvzexn. As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe 
You ſhould enjoy, were you this country's king, 
As little joy you may ſuppoſe in me, 
That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

Q. Mas. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am ſhe, and altogether joyleſs. 
I can nv longer hold me patient. 
Hear me, ye wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In ſharing that which you have-pill'd from me; 
Which of you trembles not that looks on me ? 
If not that I being queen, you bow like ſubjects; 
Vet that by you depos'd, you quake like rebels? 
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Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curſes ! 
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Ah, gentle villain, do not turn away ! 

G Lo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak'lſt thou in my fight ? 
Q. Man. But repetition of what thou haſt marr'd, 
That will I make, before I let thee go. 


A huſband and a ſon thou ow'ſt to me; [To Glo. 
And thou, a kingdom; [To the queen] all of you al- 
legiance 3 


The ſorrow that I have, by right is yours; 
And all the pleaſures, you uſurp, are mine, 

Gro. The curſe my noble father laid on thee, 
When thou didſt crown his warlike brows with paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew'ſt rivers from his eyes 
And then, to dry them, gav'ſt the duke a clout, 

Steep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland ; 
His curſes, then from bitterneſs of ſoul 
Denounc'd againſt thee, are now ſall'n upon thee, 
And God, not we, has plagu'd thy bloody deed. 

Queen. So juſt is God to right the innocent. 

HasT. O, twas the fouleſt deed to lay that babe, 
And the moſt mercileſs, that e'er was heard of. 

R1v. Tyrants themſelves wept when it was reported, 

Doxs. No man but propheſy'd revenge for it. 

Buck. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it. 

Q. Max. What! were you ſnarling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on me ? 

Did York's dread curſe prevail ſo much with heav'n, 
That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 
Their kingdom's loſs, my woful baniſhmeat, 

Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat ? 

Can curſes pierce the clouds, and enter heav'n ? 
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If not by war, by ſurfeit die your king, 
As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 
Edward thy fon, that now is prince of Wales, 
For Edward our ſon, that was prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth by like untimely violence ! 
Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 
Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf ; 
Long may'ſt thou live to wail thy children's loſs, 
And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine: 
Long die thy happy days before thy death, 
And after many length*ned hours of grief, 
Die, neither mother, wife, nor England's queen ! 
Rivers and Dorſet, you were ſtanders-by, 
And fo waſt thou, lord Haſtings, when my ſon 
Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers: God, I pray him, 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off ! 
Gro. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd hay. 
Q. MAR. And leave out thee ? Stay, dog, for thou ſhalt 
hear me. 
If heav'ns have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can wiſh upon thee, 
O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation | 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world's peace ! 
The worm of conſcience ſtill be-gnaw thy ſoul ! 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends: 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 


| 
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Thou elviſh-markt abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that waſt feal'd in thy nativity 
The ſlave of nature, and the fon of hell! 
Thou ſlander of thy mother's womb! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour, thou deteſted——— 
Guo. Margaret. 
Q. Max. Richard. 
GLo. Ha? 
Q. MAR. I call thee not. 
Gro. I cry thee mercy then! for, I did think, 
That thou had'ft call'd me all theſe bitter names. 
Q. Max, Why ſo 1 did; but look'd for no reply. 
Oh, let me make the period to my curſe. 
Gro. *Tis done by me, and ends in Margaret. 
Queen. Thus have you breath'd your curſe againſt your- 
ſelt. 
Q. Man. Poor painted queen, vain flouriſh of my fortune ! 
Why ftrew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 
Whoſe deadly web enſnareth thee about? 
Fool, fool, thou whet'ſt a knife to kill thyſelf: 
The day will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 
To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunch-back'd toad. 
Has r. Falſe-boding woman, end thy frantic curſe ; 
Leſt to thy harm thou move our patience. 
Q.Max. Foul ſhame upon you! you have all mov'd mine. 
Riv. Were you well ſerv'd, you would be taught your 
duty, | 
Q. Mas. To ſerve me well, you all ſhould do me duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my ſubjects: 
O, ſerve me well, and teach yourſelves that duty. 
Dos. Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatick. 
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Q. Mas. Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert; 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
O, that your young nobility could judge 
What twere to loſe it, and be miſerable ! 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them; 
And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 


Gro. Good counſel, marry, learn it, learn it, marquis. 


Do x. It touches-you, my lord, as much as me. 
GLo. Ay, and much more; but I was born ſo high, 
Our airy buildeth in the cecar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the fun. 
q. Mas. And turns the ſun to ſhade ;—alas! alas! 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; 
Whoſe bright out-ſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. 
Your airy buildeth in our airy's neſt ; 
O God, that ſeeſt it, do not ſuffer it: 
As it was won with blood, ſo be it loſt ! 
Bucs. Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
Q Mas. Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes, by you, are butcher'd. 
My charity is outrage, life my ſhame, 
And in my ſhame till live my ſorrows rage 
Buck. Have done, have done. 
Q. Max. O princely Buckingham, PII kiſs thy hand, 
Ia ſign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair befall thee, and thy noble houſe! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood; 
Nor thou within the compaſs of my curſe. 
Bucx. Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs 
The lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. 
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Q. Man. Ii] not believe but they aſcend the ſky, 
And there awake God's gentle-ſleeping peace, 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and when he bites, 
His venom-tooth will rankle to the death ; 
Have not to do with him, beware of him, 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him; 
And all their miniſters attend on him? a 
Gro. What doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Buckingham ? > 
Buck. Nothirg that I reſpe&, my gracious lord. 
Q. Ma. What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel ? 
And ſooth the devil, that I warn thee from? 
O, but remember this another day, 
When he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow ; 
And ſay, poor Maig'ret was a propheteſs. 
Live each of you the ſubject to his hate, : 
And he to you, and all of you to God's! -- 4k 
Buck. My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her curſes. 
Riv. And ſo doth mine: I wonder ſhe's at liberty. 
Sto. I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother; 
She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 
My part thereof, that I have done to her. 
Dor. I never did her any to my knowledge. 
Go. Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong 
] was too hot to do ſomebody good, ")} 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, for Clarence, he is well repay'd ; 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains, 
God pardon them, that are the cauſe thereot ! 
Riv. A viriuous and a Chriſtian-like concluſion. 
To pray for them, that have done ſcathe to us. 
Gro, So did Lever, being well advis'd; 
Vor. IV. 8 
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For had I curſt now, I had curſt myſelf. [Aſite, 


Enter Cateſby. 


Cart, Madam, his majeſty doth call for you, 
And for your grace, and you, my noble lord, 
Qu=ex. Cateſby, we come; lords, will you go with us 3 
Riv. Madam, we will attend your grace. 
[Exeunt all but Glouceſter, 
GLo: 1 do the wrong, and firſt begin to brawl. 
The ſecret miſchiefs, that I ſet a-broach, 
I fay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, whom I indeed have laid in darkneſs, 
I do beweep to many ſimple gulls, 
N amely to Stanley, Haſtings, Buckingham; 
And tell them *tis the queen, and her allies, 
That ſtir the king againſt the duke my brother. 
Now they believe it, and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Dorſet, Gray. 
But then I ſigh, and with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
Wich old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil. 


Enter two murtherers, 


But ſoft, here come my executioners, 
How now, my handy; ſtout, reſolved mates, 
Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 

1 Vil, We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is, 

Gro. Well thought upon, I have it here about me: 
When you have done, repair to Croſby-place, 


Il 
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But, ſirs, be ſudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate; do not hear him plead; 
For Clarence is well-ſpoken, and, perhaps, 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 
VII. Fear not, my lord, we will not ſtand to prate. 
Talkers are no good doers; be aſſur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. 
Gro. Your eyes drop mill-ſtones, when fools* eyes drop 
tears, | 
i like you lads—about your buſineſs—go. [Exeunt. 


SG rr V. Changes to the Tower. 
Enter Clarence and Brakenbury. 


BAK. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to day? 
CIA. O, I have paſt a miſerable night, 
So full of ugly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams, 
That, as I am a Chriſtian faithful man, 
] would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days; 
So full of diſmal terror was the time. 
Bark. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you, 
tell me? 
CLA. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Glo'ſter, 
Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd England, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaſter, 
That had befal'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Glo'ſter ſtumbled; and in falling 
Gg 2 
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Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, over-board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, Lord, methought, what pain it was to drowr:! 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears ! 

What ſights of ugly death within mine eyes 

I thought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Ineftimable ſtones, unvalued jewels. 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 

That woo'd the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
BAR. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the ſecrets of the deep ? 

CLA. Methought, I had; and often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air, 

But ſmother*d it within my panting bulk, 
Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 
Bx AK. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony ? 


Cr a. No, no, my dream was length'ned after life, 


O then began the tempeſt to my ſoul. 

I paſs'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferry-man, which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſou], 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cry'd aloud What ſcourge for-perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 
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And ſo he vaniſn'd. Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud—— 
Clarence is come, falſe, fleeting, perjur*d Clarence, 
That ſtabb'd me in the field by Tewkſbury ; 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments — 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Inviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, chat with the very noiſe 
I, trembling, wak'd; and for a ſeaſon after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell: 
Such terrible impreffion made my dream. 

BRAK. No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

CLa. Ah! Brakenbury, I have done thoſe things, 
That now give evidence againſt my ſoul, 
For Edward's ſake; and, fee how he requites me! 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 
O, ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and my poor children! 
IU pr'ythee, Brakenbury, ſtay by me; 
My ſoul is heavy, and I fain would leep. 

Brac. I will, my lord: God give your grace good reſt | 

[Clarence ſleeps. 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night, 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour, for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares : 
So that between their titles, and low name, 
Gg 3 
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1 There's nothing differs but the out ward fame. 


So ENE VI. Enter the two murderers, h 
1 Vit. Ho, who's there ? * 
Brxax. In God's name, what art thou? How cam 
thou hither ? - 
2 VII. I would ſpeak with Clarence, and I came hither 
on my legs. 
BRAkK. What, fo brief“ 
1 VIV. *Tis better, fir, than to be — Let him fee 
our commiſſion, and talk no more. 
1 Ba Ak. ſ[reads.] I am in this commanded, to deliver (+ 
{1 The noble duke of Clarence to your hands. 
| Iwill not reaſon what is meant hereby, - 
Becaule I will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 
There lies the duke aſleep, and there the keys. 
I'll to the king, and ſignify to him, : 
That thus I have reſign'd to you my charge. " 
F 1 VII. You may, A "tis a point of wiſdom. Fare you : 
= well. [Exit Brakenbury, 1 
| 2 Vit. What ſhall we ſtab him as he ſleeps? 
1 VII. No; he'll ſay 'twas done cowardly when he wakes. p 
2 VII. When he wakes? why, fool, he ſhall never wake 
until the great judgment-day. 4 
1 VII. Why, then he'll ſay, we ſtabb'd him ſleeping. 2 


2 Vil. The urging of that word, jzupGmENnrT, hah 
bred a kind of remorſe in me. 6412024 4 

1 Vit. What, art thou afraid ? _ 

2 VI I. Not to kill him, having a warrant for it: 
But to be damn'd for killing him, from the which no War- 
rant can defend me. f 

1 VII. Ill back to the duke of Gloſter, and tell him ſo, 


t 
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2 VII. Nay, pr'ythee, ſtay a little: I hope, this holy 
humour of mine will change; it was wont to hold me but 
while one would tell twenty. 

1 Vit. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now ? 

2 VII. Faith, ſome certain dregs of conſcience are yet 
within me. 

1 VII. Remember the reward, when the deed's done. 

2 Vir. Come, he dies. I had forgot the reward. 

1 Vit. Where's thy conſcience now ? 

2 VII. O, in the duke of Glo'ſter's purſe. 

1 Vit. When he opens his purſe to give us our reward, 
thy conſcience flies out, 

2 VII. "Tis no matter, let it go; there's few or none 
will entertain it. 

1 Vit, What if it come to thee again? 

2 VII. Il not meddle with it; it is a dangerous thing, 
it makes a man 2 coward; a man cannot ſteal, but it accuſ- 
eth him; a man cannot ſwear, but it checks him; a man 
cannot lie with his neighbour's wife, but it detects him. 
"Tis a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, that mutinies in a man's 
boſom : it fills one full of obſtacles. It made me once re- 
ſtore a purſe of gold, that by chance I found. It beggars 
any man, that keeps it. It is turned out of towns and cities 
for a dangerous thing; and every man, that means to live 
well, endeavours to truſt to himſelf, and live without it. 

1 Vil. 'Tis even now at my elbow, perſuading me not 
to kill the duke. 

2 Vil. Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him not: 
he would inſinuate with thee but to make thee ſigh. 

1 VII. I am ſtrong fram'd, he cannot prevail with me. 

2 Vit. Spoke like a tall fellow that reſpects his reputation. 
Come, ſhall we fall to work ? 
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1 VII. Take him over the coſtard, with the hilt of thy 
ſword; and then throw him into the malmſie-butt in the 


next room. 
2 VII. O excellent device, and make a ſop of him. 
1 VI 5 Soft, he wakes. Shall 1 ſtrike? 
2 VII. No, we'll reaſon with him. 


CTA. Where art thou, keeper? Give me a cup of wine 


2 VI I. You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 
CLa. In God's name, what art thou ? 

1 VII. A man, as you are. 

CTA. But not, as I am, royal. 

1 VII. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

CLA. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 


1 VII. My voice is now the king's, my lo ks my own. 
CL a. How darkly, and how deadly doſt thou ſpeak ? 


—Your eyes do menace me. Why look you pale? 
Who ſent you hither? wherefore do you come 
BoTn. To, to, to 

CIA. To murder me? 

Bor RH. Ay, ay. , 

CLa. Ye ſcarcely have the hearts to tell me ſo, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it, 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you ? 

1 Vil. Offended us you have not, but the king. 

Ci. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again. 

2 VII. Never, my lord, therefore prepare to die — 

CLa. Are you call'd forth from out a world of men, 
To lay the innocent ? what's my offence ? 


Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 


What lawful queſt have given their verdict up 


| Unto the frowning judge? Or who pronounc'd 
The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence? death? 


enen 
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Before I be convict by courſe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moſt unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me: 
The deed, you undertake, is damnable. 

1 Vir. What we will do, we do upon command, 

2 VII. And he that hath commanded, is our king. 

Cr a. Erroneous vaſlals! the great king of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 

« That thou ſhalt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his edit, and fulfil a man's? 

Take heed, for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law, 

2 Vit. And that ſame vengeance doth he hurl on thee 
For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too; 

Thou didſt receive the ſacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the houſe of Lancaſter. 

1 VII. And like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didſt break that vow ; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Unrip'd the bowels of thy ſovereign's ſon. 

2 VII. Whom thou wert ſworn to cheriſh and defend. 

1 Vit. How canſt thou urge God's dreadful law to us, 
When thou haſt broke it in ſuch high degree ? 

CL a. Alas! for whoſe fake did 1 that ill deed ? 

For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake. 
He ſends you not to murder me for this, 

For in that fin he is as deep as I. 

If God will be avenged for the deed, 

O, know you yet, he doth it publickly ; 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm 3 
He needs no indirect, nor lawleſs courſe, 

To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 
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1 VII. Who made thee then a bloody miniſter, 
When gallant, ſpringing, brave Plantagenet, 
That princely novice, was ſtruck dead by thee ? 
CL. a. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. 
1 VII. Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy faults, 
Provoke us hither now, to ſlaughter thee. 
CL a. If you love my brother, hate not me: 
J am his brother, and I love him well. | 
If you are hir'd for meed, go back again, 
And I will ſend you to my brother Glo'ſter, 
Who will reward you better for my life, 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 
2 VII. You are deceiy'd, your brother Glo'ſter hates yor, 
Cr a. Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear, 
Go you to him from me. 
Bor R. Ay, ſo we will. 
Cr a. Tell him, when that our princely father York 
Bleſt his three ſons with his victorious arm, 
And charg'd us from his ſoul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendſhip. 
Bid Glo'fter think on this, and he will weep. 
1 Vir. Ay, mill, ſtones; as he lefſon'd us to weep. 
CLA. O do not flander him, for he is kind. 
1 VII. As ſnow in harveſt :—you deceive yourſelf 
*Tis he that ſends us to deſtroy you here. 
Cx a. It cannot be, for he bewept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and ſwore with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
i VII. Why ſo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earl's thraldom to the joys of heav'n, 
2 VII. Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my lord. 
CL a, Have you that holy feeling in your ſoul, 
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To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your own ſouls ſo blind, 
That you will war with God, by murd'ring me? 
O firs, conſider, they that ſet you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 
2 VII. What ſhall we do? 
CLA. Relent, and ſave your ſouls. 
Which of you, if you were a prince's ſon, 
Being pent for liberty, as I am now, 
If two ſuch murderers, as yourſelves, came to you, 
Would not intreat for life? Ah! you would beg, 
Were you in my diſtreſ 
1 VII. Relent? 'tis cowardly and womaniſh, 
Cr a. Not to relent, is beaſtly, ſavage, deviliſh, 
My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks: 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me. 
A begging prince, what beggar pities not ? 
2 Vit. Look behind you, my lord. 
1 VII. Take that, and that; if all this will not do, 
[Stabs him. 
I'll. drown you in the malmſie-butt within. [Exit. 
2 Vit. A bloody deed, and deſp'rately diſpatch'd. 


Eo fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 


Of this moſt grievous guilty murder done ! 


Re-enter firſt villain. 


1 Vit, How now ? what mean'ſt thou, that thou help'ſt 
me not? 


By heav'n, the duke ſhall know how flack you've been, 
2 VII. I would he knew, that I had ſav'd his brother! 
Take thou the (ee, and tell him what I ſay; 
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For I repent ine, that the duke is lain. (Exit. 


1 VII. So db not I: go, coward, as thon art. 
—Well, il go hide the body in ſome hole, 
Till that the duke give order for his burial; 
And, when I have my meed, I muſt away; 


For this will. out, and then I muſt not ſtay. [Exit, 


ACT YH. SCEME L 


The Cou xr. 


Enter king Edward ſick, the queen, Dorſet, Rivers, Haſ- 


tings, Cateſpy, Buckingham, and Woodville. 
K. EDpwa kD. 


H Y ſo!—Now have I done a good day's work, 
You peers, continue this united league. 

I every day expect an embaſſage 

From my redeemer tg redeem me hence. 

And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heaven, 

Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
Haſtings and Rivers, take each other's hand; 

' Diffemble not your hatred; ſwear your love. 

Riv. By heaven, my ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate; 
And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 

Has r. So thrive I, as I truly ſwear the like! 

K. Epw. Take heed, you dally not before your king; 
Leſt he, that is the ſupreme king of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſhood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. 

HasT. So proſper I, as I ſwear perfect love! 

Riv. And l, as I love Haſtings with my heart! 

K. Epw. Madam, yourſelf is not exempt from this; 
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Nor your ſon Dorſet ; Buckingham, nor you; 
| You have been factious one againſt the other. 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, let him kiſs your hand; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 
Queen. There, Haftings.—l will never more remember 
Our former hatred; ſo thrive I and mine. 
K. Ep w. Dorſet, embrace him.—Haſtings, love lord 
| marquis. 
Dor. This interchange of love, I here prateſt, 
Upon my part, ſhall be inviolable. | 
HasT. And ſo ſwear I. 
K. Epw. Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal you this league 
With thy embracements to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 
Buck. When ever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon. your grace, and not with duteous love [To the queen. 
Doth cheriſh you and yours, Cod puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where T1 expeCt moſt love 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
And moſt aſſured that he is a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me! This do I beg of heaven, 
When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. 
| [Embracing Rivers, &c. 
K. Epw. A pleaſing cordial, princely Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Glo'ſter here, 
To make the bleſſed period of this peace. 
Buck. And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 


Enter Glouceſter with Ratcliff. 


ro. Good morrow to my ſovereign.— king and queen; 
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And princely peers, a happy time of day. 


K. Epw. Happy, indeed, as we have ſpent the day. 


Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers, 
GLo. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege. 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By falſe intelligence, or wrong ſurmiſe, 
Hold me a foe; if I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace, 
"Tis death to me to be at enmity, 
I hate it, and deſire all good men's love. 
Firſt, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice; 
Of you, my noble couſin Buckingham, 
If ever any grudge was lodg'd between us; 
Of you, and you, lord Rivers, and of Dorſet, 
That all without deſert have frown'd on me; 
Of you lord Woodville, and lord Scales; of you, 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen; indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 
Quzev. A holy-day ſhall this be kept hereafter 
I would to God, all ſtrifes were well compounded ! 
My ſovereign lord, I do beſeech your highneſs 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 
GLo. Why, madam, have I offered loye for this, 
To be ſo flouted in this royal preſence ? 


] 
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Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead? 
| [They all ſtart, 
You do him injury to ſcorn his coarſe, | 
K. Epw. Who knows not he is dead! Who knows he is > 
Queen. All-ſeeing heaven, what a world is this! 
Buck. Look I fo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 
Dok. Ay, my good lord; and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. 
K Epw. Is Clarence dead ?—the order was revers'd, 
Go. But he, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear. 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. 
God grant, that ſome leſs noble, and leſs loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deſerve no worſe than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from ſuſpicion ! 


Enter lord Stanley, 


STan. A boon, my ſov'reign, for my ſervice done. 
K. Epw. I pt'ythee peace; my foul is full of ſorrow, 
STAN. I will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs hear me. 
K. Epw. Then ſay at once, what is it thou requeſteſt. 
STAN. The forfeit, ſovereign, of my ſervants life; 
Who flew to day a riotous gentleman, 
Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 
K. Epw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave ? | 
My brother kill'd no man; his fault was thought; 
And yet his puniſhment was bitter death. 
Who ſued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bid me be advis'd ? 


U 
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Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who {poke of love? 
Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? { 
Who told me, in the field at Tewkdbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me ? 
And ſaid, dear brother, live, and be a king ? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me | 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin, and naked, to the numb cold night ? 4 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath | 
Sinſully pluck'd, and not a man of you . 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 
But when your caiters, or your waiting vaſlal: 
Have done a drunken (laughter, and defac'd 

| The precious image of our dear redeemer 
You ſtrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon,—- 
And I, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you; 
But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak, 
Nor I, ungracious, ſpake unto myſelf 
For him, poor ſoul. The praudeſt of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life, | 
Yet none of you would once plead for his lite. 
—0 God! I fear, thy juſtice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this. 
—Come, Haſtings, help me to my cloſet. Ah! 
Poor Clarence! 


{Exeunt ſome with the king and queer. 
Gro. Theſe are the fruits of raſhnels. Mark'd you not, 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence' death ? 

O! they did urge it;ſtill unto the king. 
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God will revenge it, Come, lords, will you go 

To comfort Edward. with our company? [Exeunt, 

Scene IL, Enter the dutcheſs of York, with the twe 
children of Clarence. 

So v. Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead? 

DuTcn. No, boy, 

Daun. Why do you weep ſo oft > and beat your 
And cry—O Clarence] my unhappy ſon! [breaſt ? 

Son, Why do you look on us, and ſhake: your head, 

And call us orphans, wretches, caſt-aways, 
If that our noble father be alive ? 

Durex. My pretty couſins, you miſtake me both, 

I do lament the ſickneſs of the king, 
As loth to loſe him; not your father's death; 
It were loſt ſorrow to wail one that's loſt, 

Son. Then you conclude, my grandam, he is dead, 

The king, mine uncle, is to blame for this. 
God will revenge it, whom I will importune 
With daily earneſt prayers, 

Davon. And fo will I. 

Doren. Peace, children, peace! the king doth love 
lacapable and ſhallow innocents ! [you well. 
You cannot gueſs who caas'd your father's death, 

Sow, Crandam, we can; for my good uncle Glo'ſter 
Told me, the king, provok'd to't by the queen, 

Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him; 
And when my uncle told me ſo, he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kiſt my cheek, 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as his child. 

Du Tcn. Ah! that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle ſhape, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice! 
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He is my ſon, ay, and therein my ſhame; 

Vet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
Son. Think you my uncle did diſſemble, grandam ? 
Dvu Tcn. Ay, boy. . 
Sox. I cannot think it. Hark, what noiſe is this? 


Enter the queen with her hair about her ears, Rivers and 


Dorſet after her. 

Queen. Ah! who ſhall hinder me to wail and weep, 
To chide my fortune, and torment myſelf? 

I'll join with black deſpair againſt my ſoul, 

And to myſelf become an enemy. 
Doren. What means this ſcene of rude impatience ? 
Quzernx. To make an act of tragic violence. | 

Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, is dead. 

Why grow the branches when the root is gone ? 

Why wither not the leaves, that want their ſap ? 

If you will live, lament; if die, be brief; 

That our ſwift-winged ſouls may catch the king's ; 

Or, like obedient ſubjects, follow him 

To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt. 

DuTcn. Ah! ſo much intereſt have I in thy ſorrow, 
As I had title to thy noble huſband. | 
I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 

And liv'd by looking on his images. 

But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 

Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death; 

And I for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, 

That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame in him. 


Thou art a widow, yet thou art a mother, 


And halt the comfort of thy children left : 
But death hath ſnatch'd my huſband from mine arms, 
And pluckt two crutches from my feeble hands, 
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Clarence and Edward, O, what cauſe have I, 

Thine being but a moiety of my grief 

To over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries, 
Sow. Ah, aunt! to the-queen.] you wept not for our 

father's death; | 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 
Davon. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 

Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept ! 
Quzev. Give me no help in lamentation, 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 

All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern'd by the wat'ry moon, 

May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world. 

Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward ! 
Cn1L. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Clarence 
DuTcn. Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and Cla- 

rence ! 

Qrveen. What ſtay had I, but Edward ? and he's gone. 
Curt. What ſtay had we, but Clarence? and he's gone. 
DuTcn. What ſtays had I but they? and they are gone? 
Queen. Was never widow, had ſo dear a loſs. 
Cui. Were never orphans, had ſo dear a loſs. 
DuTcn. Was never mother, had fo dear a loſs. 

Alas! I am the mother of theſe griets, 

Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general. 

She for an Edward weeps, and ſo do I; 

I for a Clarence weep, ſo doth not ſhe; 

Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do I 

Alas! you three, on me threetold-difireſt 

Pour all your tears; I am your ſorrow's nurle, 

And 1 will pamper it with lamentations, 
Dor. Comfort, dear mother, God is much diſpleaſ ed, 
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That with unthankfulneſs you take his doing. 
In common worldly things tis call'd ungrateful 
With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent, 
Much more to be thus oppoſite with heaven; 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you 

Ri v. Madam, bethink you like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your ſon; ſend-ſtrait for him. 


Let him be crown'd ; in him your comſort lives. 


Drown deſp'rate ſorrow in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edwardꝭs throne. 


SG EAN III. Enter Glouceſter, Buckingham, Stan- 
ley, Haſtings, and Ratcliff. 


Go. Siſter, have comfort. All of us have cauſe 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar: ; 
But none can he'p our harms by wailing them. 
Madam, my. mother, I do cry you mercy 
did not ſee you. Humbly on my knee 
] crave your bleſſing. 
Dur cn. God bleſs thee, and put meekneſs in thy breadl, 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty. 
Gro. Amen, and make me die a-gaed old man ;— 
That is the butt end of a mother's bleſſing 
I marvel that her grace did leave it out. 
Buck. You cloudy princes, and heart iorrowing pcers, 
That bear this mutual heavy lead of moan, 
Now chear each other in each other's love; 
Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, 
We are to reap the harveſt of his ſon, 
The broken ranccur of your high-{woln. hearts, 


But lately ſplinter'd, knit, and join'd together, 
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Muſt gently be preſerv'd, cheriſh'd, and kept: 
Me ſeemeth good, that, with ſome little train, 
Forthwith from' Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd, 
Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 
Ri v. Why with ſome little train, my lord of Bucking- 
ham? 
BV cx. Marry, my lord, leſt by a multitude 
The new-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out; 
Which would be ſo much the more dangerous, 
By how much the eſtate is yet ungovern'd, 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. 
Gro. I hope; the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compact is firm, and true in me. 
RI v. And ſo in me; and ſo, I think, in all. 
Yet ſince it is but green, it ſhould be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 
Which, haply, by much company might be urg'd; 
Therefore, I ſay, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet fo few ſhould fetch the prince. 
HAsr. And ſo ſay 1. 
Gro. Then be it ſo; and go we to determine, 
Who they ſhall be that ſtrait ſhall poſt to Budlow. 
— Madam, and you my fiſter, will you go, 
To give your eenſures in this weighty buſineſs? [ Exeunt. 
[ Manent Buckingham and Clouceſtet. 
Bucx. My lord, hoever journies to the prince, 
For God's ſake, let not us two ſtay: at home; 
For by the way, Fll ſort oceaſion, 
As index to the ſtory we late talk'd of, 
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To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 
GLo. My other ſelf, my council's conſiſtory, 

My oracle, my prophet ;——My dear couſin, 

J, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Tow'rd Ludlow then, for we'll not ſtay behind. [Exeunt. 


ScENE IV. Changes to a Street near the Court. 
Enter one Citizen at one door, and another at the other, 


i Cir. Good morrow, neighbour, whither away ſo faſt ? 


2 CI r. I promiſe you, I hardly know myſelf; 
Hear you the news abroad ? 


1 Cir, Ves, the king's dead. 
2 Cir. Ill news, by'r lady; feldom comes a better: 
1 fear, I fear, "twill prove a giddy world. 


Enter another Citizen. 


3 Cir. Neighbours, God ſpeed! 
x'C1iT. Give you good morrow, fir, 
3 Cir. Does the news hold of good king Edward's death? 
2 Cir. Ay, fir, it is too true; God help, the while 
3 CiT. Then, maſters, look too fee a troublous world. 
i C1T, No, no, by God's good grace his ſon ſhall reign, 
3 Cit, Wo to that land that's govern'd by a child! 
2 Cir. In him there is a hope of government, 
Which in his nonage, council under him, 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf, 
No doubt ſhall then, and till then, govern well. 
1 Ctr. So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the ſixth 
Was crown'd in Paris, but at nine months old. 
3 Cr. Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, God 
For then this land was famouſly enrich'd [wot 3 
With politick grave counſel; then the king 
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lad virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 
Cr. Why ſo hath this, both by his father and mother, 
3 Cir, Better it were they all came by his father, 
Or by his father there were none at all: 
For emulation, who ſhall now be neareſt, _ 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
O, full of danger is the duke of Glo'ſter ; 
And the queen's ſons and brothers haughty, proud; ; 
And were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
This ſickly land might ſolace as before. 
1 Cir, Come, come, we fear the worſt ; all will be well. 
3 CiT, When clouds are ſeen, wiſe men put on their 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; [cloaks ; 
Whea the ſun ſets, who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth. 
All may be well; but if God fort it fo, 
"Tis more than we deſerve, or I expect. 
2 Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear, 
You cannot reaſon almoſt with a man 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 
3 Cir. Before the day of change, ſtill is it ſo; 
By a divine iaſtin&t men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee, 
The waters ſwell before a boiſt'rous . 
But leave it all to Cod. Whither away ? 
2 Cir. Marry, we were ſent for to the juſtices, 
3 Cir. And fo was I, I'll bear you company. [Exeunt. 


SG rA V. Changes to the Court. 
Enter Archbiſhop of York, the young Duke of York, the 
Queen, and the Dutcheſs of York. 


Axcu. I heard they lay the laſt night at Northampton, 
Hha4 
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At Stony Stratford they do reſt to night ; 

To morrow or next day, they will be here. 

Doren. I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 

I hope, he is much grown fince laſt I ſaw him. 
Queev. But I hear, not; they fay, my ſon of York 

Has almoſt over-ta'n him in his growth. 

Vox k. Ay, mother, but I would not have it fo. 
Doren. Why, my young couſin, it is good to grow. 
Vox k. Grandam, one night as we did fit at ſupper, 

My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 

"More than my brotber. Ay, quoth my uncle Gloſter, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And fince, methinks, I would not grow ſo faſt, 

Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are ſlow, and weeds make haſte. 
DvTcu, Good faith, good faith, the ſaying did not hold 

In him that did object the ſame to thee. 

He was the wretched'ſt thing, when he was young ; 

So long a growing, and ſo leiſurely, 

That, if his rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. 
Vox k. And ſo, no doubt, he is, my gracious madam. 
Dvu TCH. I hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 
Yor x. Now, by my troth, if I had been remember'd 

I could have giv'n my uncle's grace a flout 

To touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 


Durex. How, my young York ? 1 pr'ythee, let me hear 
Yorx. Marry, they ſay, my uncle grew ſo faſt, lit. 


That he cbuld gnaw a cruſt at two hours old; 

Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 

Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. 
DurTcn. I pr'ythee, pretty Vork, who told thee this ? 
Yor x. Grandam, his nurſe. 


Doren. His hurſe! why, the was dead ere thou waſt bora 
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Yor k. If *twere not ſhe, I cannot tell who told me. 
Queen. A per'lous boy—go to, you are too ſhrewd. 
DuTcn. Good madarn, be not angry with a child. 
Queen. Pitchers have ears. 
Enter a Meſſenger, 
Axcn. Here comes a meſſenger : what news 
Mes. Such news, my lord, as grie ves me to report. 
Qyprrx. How doth the prince? 
Mes. Well, madam, and in health. 
Du Tcn. What is thy news? 
Mes. Lord Rivers and lord Gray are ſent to Pomfret, 
With them, fir Thomas Vaughan, priſoners. 
DuTCH#. Who hath committed them? 
Mes. The mighty dukes, 
Glo'ſter and Buckingham. 
Qu »2v. For what offence ? 
Mes. The ſum of all I can, I have diſclos'd: 
Why, or for what, the nobles were committed, - 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 
Quzen. Ah me! I ſee the ruin of my houle ; 
The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hiad. 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awleſs throne ; 
Welcome, deſtruction, blood and maſſacte ! 
| ſee, as in a map, the end of all. 
DuTcu. Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ! 
My huſband loſt his life to get the crown, 
And often up and down my Tons were toſt, 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loſs. 
And being ſeated, and domeſtic broils 
Clean over-blown, themſelves the conquerors 
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Make war upon themſelves, blood againſt blood, 
Self againſt ſelf; O moſt prepoſterous 


And frantic outrage z end thy damned ſpleen; 


Or let me die, to look on death no more. 
Qvezxxn. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſanctuary. 
— Madam, farewel. 
DuTcn. Stay, I will go with you. 
Queen. You have no cauſe, 
Anrcn. My gracious lady, go, 
And thither bear your treaſure and your goods, 
For my part, I'll reſign unto your grace 
The ſeal I keep; and ſo betide it me, 


As well I tender you and all of yours! 


— Go, il conduct you to the ſanctuary. [Exeunt. 
Ker m. SCENE Il. 


In LONDON. 


The trumpets ſound. Enter prince of Wales, the dukes of 
Glouceſter and Buckingham, Archbiſhop, with others. 


BuckinGHaAmn. 
ELCOME, ſweet prince, to London, to your 
chamber. 

Gro. Welcome, dear couſin, my thought's ſovereign, 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

PRINCE. No, uncle, but our croſſes on the way 
Have made it tedious, weariſome, and heavy 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Gro. Sweet prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit, 
Nor more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 
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Than of his outward ſhew, which, God he knows, 


Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 

Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 

Your grace attended to their ſugar'd words, 

But look d not on the poiſon of their hearts. 

God keep you from them, and from ſuch falſe friends ! 
Prince. God keep me from falſe friends! but they 

were none, 

Gro, My lord, the Mayor of London comes to greet you, 


Enter Lord Mayor. 


Ma vox. God bleſs your grace with health. and happy 
days. 
Prince, I thank you, good my lord, and thank you all: 
I thought my mother and my brother York, 
Would long ere this have met us on the way. 
Fie, what a flug is Haſtings ? that he comes not 
To tell us, whether they will come or no. 


Enter Lord Haſtings. 


Bo cx. And in good time here comes the ſweating lord, 
Prince, Welcome, my lord; what, will our mother 
come ? 
HasT. On what occaſion God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother and your brother York, 
Have taken ſanctuary; the tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 
Buck. Fie, what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of hers? Lord Cardinal, will your grace 
Perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of York 


Unto his princely brother preſently ? 
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If ſhe deny, lord Haſtings, you go with him, 5 
And from her jealous arms ptack him perforce. f 
Ax cn. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratoty 

Can from his mother win tlie duke of Vork, f 
Anon expect him here; but if ſhe be 

Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid, \ 
We ſhotld tufringe the holy privilege 

Of ſanctuary ! not for all this land £ 
Would I be guilty of fo'deep a fin. 


Bucx. You are too ſenſeleſs-obſtinate, my lord; 
Too ceremonious and traditional. 
Weigh it but with'the groffneſs of this age, 
You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him; E 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To thoſe, whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe, ho have the wit to claĩm the place; 
This prince Hath neſther claim d it, nor deſerv'd it ; 


Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it; T 
Then taking him from thence, that is not there, 1 
Vou break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have heard of fanctuary-men, | Vi 
But fanctuary-children ne'er till now: H 
 Axcn. My lord, you ſhall o'er-rule my mind for once, D 
Come on, lord Haſtings, Will you go with me Fe 
Hasr. I go, my lord. * 
PxINcE. Good lords, make all the ſpeedy haſte ybu may 
Eceunt Archbiſhop and Haſting:. 
Say, uncle Clo'ſter, if our brother come, Pl 
* Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation ? Or 


Gro. Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf : 
ff 1 may counſel you, ſome day or two 


Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower : 
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Then, where you pleaſe, and ſhall be thought moſt fit 
For your beſt health and recreation. 

Pa1incE I do not like the Tower of any place. 
Did Julius Cæſar build that place, my lord? 

By ck. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place, 
Which ſince, ſucceeding ages have re- edify'd. 

PRIX CE. Is it upon record, or elſe eported 
gucceſſively from age to age, he built it? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

PIN cx. But ſay, my lord, it were not regiſter'd, 
Methinks the truth ſhould live from age to age, 
As 'twere retail'd to all poſterity ; _ | 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Gro. So wiſe, ſo young, they ſay, do ner live long. 


| (Aſide, 
Pix cx. What ſay you, uncle? 
GLo. I ſay, without characters fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice, iniquity, [ Aſide. 
I moralize: Two meanings in one word. | [Afide. 


PRINCE. That Julius Cæfar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 
His wit ſet down to make his va our live. 
Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror ; 
For now he lives in ſame, though not in life. 
I'll tell you what, my couſin Buckingham. 
BV ck. What, my gracious lord? | 
Prince, An if I live until I be a man, 
Il win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a ſoldier, as I liv'd a king. 
Oro. Short ſummer lightly has a for ward ſpring. [ Afida. 
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Enter York, Haſtings, and Archbiſhop. 


BU ck. Now in good time here comes the duke of York. 


PRINCE. Richard of York, how fares our noble brother? 
Yorx. Well, my dread lord, ſo muſt I call you now. 
PRINCE. Ay, brother to our grief, as it is yours; 
Too late he died that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath loſt much majeſty. 
Gro. How fares our couſin, noble lord of York ? 
Yor x. I thank you, gentle uncle. O my lord, 
You ſaid, that idle weeds are faſt in growth, 
The prince, my brother, hath outgrown me far. 
Gro. He hath, my lord. 
Yors. And therefore is he idle? 
Go. Oh, my fair couſin, I muſt not ſay ſo. 
York. Then is he more beholden to you than I. 
Gro. He may command me as my ſovereign, 
But you have power in me, as in a kinſman. 
Yorx. I pray you, uncle, give me this your dagger. 
Gro. My dagger, little couſin ? with all my heart. 
PRINCE. A beggar, brother? 
Yor k. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give; 
And being but a toy, which is no gilt to give. 
Gro. A greater gift than that I'll give my couſin. 
York. A greater gift? O, that's the ſword to it. 
Go. Ay, gentle couſin, were it light enough. 
Von k. O, then I ſee you'll part but with light gifts ; 
In weightier things you'll ſay a beggar nay. 
Gro. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 
Vox. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier. 
GLo. What would you have my weapon, little lord? 


Von k. I would, that 1 might thank you, as you call me. 


Cro, How ? 
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Yorx. Little. 
PRINCE. My lord of York will ſtill be croſs in talk; 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 
Vox k. You mean to bear me, not to bear with me; 
Vacle, my brother mocks both you and me. 
Becauſe that I am little like an ape, 
He thinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhoulders. 
Buck, With what a ſharp provided wit he reaſons ! 
To mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himſelf; 
So cunning, and ſo young, 1s wonderful. 
Gro. My lord, will't pleaſe you pa's along. 
Myſelf, and my good couſin Buckingham 
Will to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 
Yorx. What will you go unto the Tower, my lord? 
PRINCE. My lord Protector, needs will have it fo, 
Yor x. I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 
CLo. Why, what ſhould you fear? 
Vox k. Marry, my uncle Clarence” angry ghoſt ; 
My grandam told me, he was murther'd there. 
PRINCE. I fear no uncles dead. 
Gro. Nor none that live, I hope. 
PRxixcE. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 
—But come, my lord, and with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 
[Exeuat Prince, York, Haſtings and Dorſet. 


Scxxx II. Manent Glouceſter, Buckingham, and Cateſby. 


Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating Vork 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobriouſly ? 
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GLo. No doubt, no doubt. Oh, tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them reſt, Come, Cateſby, thou art 


As deeply to effect what we intend, [ſworn 


As cloſely to conceal what we impart, 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way; 
What think'ſt thou? Is it not an eaſy matter 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle ? 
Car. He, for his father's ſake, ſo loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him. 


Buc x. What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? Will not he 


Car. He will do all in all as Haſtings doth. 
Buck. Well then, no more than this. Go, gentle 
Cate ſby, 
And, as it were far off, ſuund thou lord Haſtings 
How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe ; 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To fit about the coronation. 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons ; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too, and ſo break off the talk, 
And give us notice of his inclination ; 
For we-to-morrow:hold. divided councils, 
Wherein thyſelf ſhalt highly be employ'd. 
Gro. Commend me to lord William; tell him, Cateſby, 
His ancient knot of-dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle ; 
And bid my friend; for joy of this good news, 
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Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kiſs the more. 
Buc x. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs ſoundly, 19 
Car. My good lords both, with all the heed I can, i. 
Gro. Shall we hear from you, Cateſby, ere we ſleep d 44 
Car. You ſhall, my lord, 
Gro. At Croſby-place, there you ſhall find us both.) 
(Exit Cateſby. 
Bucx, My lord, what ſhall we do, if we perceive, 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots # 
Gro. Chop off his head, man; ſomewhat we will do; 
And look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and the moveables 
Whereof, the king, my brother, ſtood poſſeſt. 
Bucs. I'll claim that promiſe at your grace's hand. 
Gro, And look to have it yielded with all kindneſs, 
Come, let us ſup betimes; that, aſterwards, 
We may digeſt our complots in ſome form. [Exenat. 


S nN III. Before Lord Haſtings's houſe. 


Enter a Meſſenger to the door of Haſtings, 
Mes. My lord, my lord, 
HasT. [within.] Who knocks ? 
Mes. One from lord Stanley. 
HasT. What is't o'clock? 
Mes, Upon the ſtroke of four. 


Enter Lord Haſtings. 


HasT. Cannot thy maſter ſleep theſe tedious nights ? 
Mas. So it appears, by what I have to ſay. 
Firſt he commends him to your noble ſelf. 
HasT. What then ? 
Mes. Then certifies your lordſhip, that this night 
You. IV. Ii 
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He dreamt, the boar had raſed off his helm. 

Refides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 

And that may be determin'd at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at th' other. 

Therefore he ſends to know your Iordſhip's pleaſure, 

If you will preſently take horſe with him, 

And with all ſpeed poſt with him towards the north; 

To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. 
HasrT. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord, 

Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 

His honour, and myſelf, are at the one ; 

And, at the other, is my good friend Cateſby ; 

Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 

Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence, 

Tell him, his fears are ſhallow, wanting inftance 3 

And for his dreams, I wonder, he's ſo fond 

To traſt the mock'ry of unquiet ſlumbers. 

To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 

Were to incenſe the boar, to follow us, 

And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe, 

Go, bid thy maſter riſe and come to me, 

And we will both together to the Tower, 

Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly. 


Mes. I'Il go, my lord, and tell him what you ſay, [Exit. 


Enter Cateſby. 
Car. Many good morrows to my noble lord! 


HasT. Good morrow, Cateſby. You are early ſtirring; 


What news, what news, in this our tottering ſtate ? 
Car. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; 

And, I believe, will never ſtand upright, 

Till Richard wear the garland of the realm, 
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HasT. How ! wear the garland ? doſt thou mean the 
crown ? 
Car. Ay, my good lord. 
Has, I'll have this crown of mine cut from my ſhoulders, TH 
Before I'll ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. | 4 
But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it ? | + 1 
Car. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find you forward i 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof ; | 
And thereupon he ſends you this good news, | 1 
That this ſame day your enemies, 1 1 
The kindred of the queen, muſt die at Pomſret. 1 
HasT. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 'F , 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries ; | | 
But that I'll give my voice on Richard's ſide; 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, ; 
God knows I wilt not do it, to the death. | | | 
Car, God keep your lordſhip in that gracious mind! 3 112 
HasT. But I ſhall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, Tis 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Cateſby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
Fil ſend ſome packing that yet think not on't. | 
Car. *Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, ; 
When men are unprepar'e and look not for it. 
Has r. O monſtrous, monſtrous ! and fo falls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Gray; and ſo twill do 
With ſome men elſe, who think themſelves as ſafe 
As thou and I; who, as thou know'ſt, are dear 
To princely Richard and to Buckingham. 
Car. The princes both make high account of you 
For they account his head upon the bridge. [Aſide, 
Hs r. I know they do; and I have well deſerv's it. 
112 
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Enter Lord Stanley. 
Come on, come on, where is your boar-ſpear man ? 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 
STAN. My lord, good morrow; and, good morrow, 
Cateſby ; 
You may jeſt on, but, by the holy rood, 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. 
HasrT. My lord, 
I hold my life as dear as you do yours. 
And never in my days, I do proteſt, 
Was it ſo precious to me as tis now; 
Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 
I would be fo triumphant as I am ? 
STAN, The lords at Pomtret, when they rode from 
London, 
Were jocund, and ſuppos'd their ſtates were fure ; 
And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt; 
But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the day o'er-caſt, 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt ; 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward ! 
What, ſhall we tow'rd the Tower ? the day is ſpent, 
HasT. Come, come, have with you. Wot ye what, 
my lord? 
To day the lords, you talk of, are beheaded. 
SrAx. They, for their truth, might better wear their 
heads, 
Than ſome that have accus'd them, wear their hats, 
> But come, my lord, away. 


Enter a Purſuivant, 


Har. Go on before, I'll talk with this good fellow. 
[Exeunt lord Stanley and Cateſby. 
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Sirrah, how now ? how goes the world with thee ? 
Pur. The better, that your lordſhip pleaſe to aſk. : 
HAs r. I tell thee, man, tis better with me now, 

Than when thou met'ſt me laſt where now we meet; 

Then I was going priſoner to the Tower, 

By the ſuggeſtion of the queen's allies, 

But now I tell thee (keep it to thyſelf,) 

This day thoſe enemies are put to death, 

And I in better ſtate, than e'er I was. 
pu. Cod hold it to your honour's good content 
HasT. Gramercy, fellow; there, drink that for me. 

[Throws him his purſe, 

Puk. I thank your honour, "IF Exit Pur, 


Enter a prieſt, 


Pr1nsT. Well met, my lord, I'm glad to ſee your honour. 
HasT. I thank thee, good fir John, with all my heart. 
I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe : 
Come the next ſabbath, and I will content you. 
He whi 
Enter Buckingham, Ns 
Buck. What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your friends at Pomfret they do need a prieſt, 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work in hand. 
HasT, Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men, you talk of, came into my mind. 
What, go you tow'rd the Tower? 
Bucx, I do, my lord, but long I ſhall not ſtay: 
I ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 
HasT. Nay, like enough, for I ſtay dinner there. 
Bock. And ſupper too, altho' thou know'ſt it not. 
[Afde, 
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Come, will you go? 


Has r I'll wait upon your ao Arps . [Exeunt, 


8 cent IV. Changes to Pomfret-caſtle. 


Enter fir Richard Ratcliff, with halberds, carrying lord 
Rivers, lord Richard Gray, and fir Thomas Vaughan to 


death. 


RA r. Come, bring, forth the priſoners. 

R1v. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this; 
To day ſhalt thou behold a ſubject die 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

GRA. God keep the prince from all the pack of you, 
A knot you are of damned blood- ſuckers. ' 
Vav. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this hereafter. 

Rar. Diſpatch; the-limit of your lives is out, 

.R1v. O Pomffret, Pomfret! O thou bloody priſon, 
Fatal and gmigous to noble peers ! 

Withia the guilty cloſure of thy walls 
Richard the ſecond, here, was hack'd to death; 
And, for more llander to thy diſmal ſeat, 

We give to thee our guiltleis blood to drink. 

_ Gravy. Now, Marg'ret's curſe is fall'n upon our head, 
When ſhe exclaim- d on Haſtings, you, and I, 

For ſtanding py when Richard ſtabb'd her ſon; 


Riv. Then curs'd,ſhe Richard, curs'd ſhe Buckingham, 


Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings. O remember, God! 
To hear her pra yer for them, as now for us. 
As for my ſiſter, and her princely ſons, 
Be ſatisfy'd, dear God, wich our true blood; 
Which, as thou know?ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt. 
R Te, Make haſte, the hour of death i is 20W expired. 


Fai 


Is 
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Riv. Come, Gray; come Vaughan; let us all embrace. 


[They embrace. 
Farewel, until we meet again in heav'n. [Exeunt, 
Scr V. The Tower. 
Buckingham, Stanley, Haſtings, biſhop of Ely. 
Cateſby, Lovel, with others, at a table. 


HasT. Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met, 
Is to determine of the coronation. 
In God's name ſpeak, when is the royal day? 
Buck. Are all things ready for that royal time? 
STAN. They are, and want but nomination. 
ELy. To-morrow then I judge a happy day. 
Buck. Who knows the lord protector's mind herein? 
Who is moſt inward with the noble duke ? 
ELy, Your grace, we think, ſhould ſooneſt know his mind, 
Buck. We know each other's faces; for our hearts, 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 
Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine. 
Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love, 
HasrT. I thank his grace, I know he loves me well; 
But for his purpoſe in the coronation, 
I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 
His gracious pleaſure any way therein; 
But you my noble lord, may name the time, 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 
Which I preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 
Enter Glouceſter, 
ELy. In happy time here comes the duke himſelf. 
Gro. My noble lords and couſins all, good morrow ; 


I have been long a ſleeper ; but, I truſt, 
—— 
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My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 
Bock. Had not you come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part; 
I mean, your voice for crownjng of the king. 
Gro. Than my lord Haſtings no man might be bolder, 
His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holbourn, 
I ſaw good ſtrawberries in your garden there; 
I do beſeech you, ſend for ſome of them. 
Ex v. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my omg 
[Exit Ely, 
Glo. Couſin of Buckingham, a weed with you. 
——Cateſby hath ſounded Haſtings in our buſineſs, 
And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, 
That he will loſe his head, ere give conſent 
His maſter's ſon, as worſhipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 
Bock. Withdra w yourſelf a while, Pll go with you. 
[Exeunt Glo. and Buck, 
STawn. We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph. 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong'd. 


Re-enter biſhop of Ely, 


Ef v. Where is my lord the duke of Glouceſter d 
I have ſent for theſe ſtrawberries, 

Has r. His grace looks chearfully and ſmooth * 
There's ſome conceit, or other, likes him well, ling: 
When that he bids good morrow with ſuch ſpirit. 

I think, there's ne er a man in chriſtendom 
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Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he, 
For by his face ſtrait ſhall you know his heart. 

STan. Wh: t of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood he ſhew'd to day ? 

HasT. Marry, that with no man here he is offended: 
For were he, he had ſhewn it in his looks, 


Re-enter Glouceſter and Buckingham, 


Gro. I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevail'd 
Upon my body with their helliſh charms, 
HasT. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me moſt forward in this princely preſence, 
To doom th' offenders. Whoſoe'er they be, 
I fay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 
Gro. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their evil, 
Lock, how I am bewitch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up; 
And this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 
Conſorted with that harlot, ſtrumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 
HAs r. If they have done this deed, my noble lord 
Gro. If thou protector of this damned trumpet, 
Talk'ſt thou to me of Ifs ?——thou art a traitor, 
—OF with his head, Now, by St. Paul I ſwear, 
Iwill not dine until I ſee the fame; 
Lovel and Cateſby, look that it be done: | 
The reſt, that love me, riſe and follow me. [Exeunt. 
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Manent Lovel and Cateſby, with the lord Haſtings. 
HasT, Woe, woe, for England, not a whit for me! 
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For I, too fond, might have prevented this. 
Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe our dan 
But I did ſcorn it, and diſdain to fly. 
Three times to day my foot-cloth horſe did-ſtumble, 
And ſtarted when he look'd upon the Tower 
As loth to bear me to the flaughter-houſe, 
, now I need the prieſt that ſpake to me. 
I now repent, I told the purſuivant, 
As too trjiurnphing, how mine. enemies 
To day at Porafret bloodily were butcher'd, 
And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour, 
Oh, Marg'ret, Marg'ret, now thy heavy curſe 
Is lighted on poor Haſtings wretched head. 
Car. Come, come, diſpatch, The duke would be at 
' Make a ſhort ſhriſt; he longs to ſee your head, I dinner, 
HasT, O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep, 
Lov. Come, come, diſpatch : *tis bootleſs to exclaim. 
. HasT. Oh, bloody Richard! miſerable England! 
I propheſy the feartul'lt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. 
Come, lead me to the block, bear him my head; 

They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead. [Exeunt, 
ScE Nr VI. Changes to the Tower-walls. 
Enter Glouceſter and Buckingham in ruſty armour, marvel- 

Ious ill-favour'd. 
d. Come, couſin, canſt thou quake and change thy 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, [colour, 
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And then again begin, and ſtop again, — 

As if thou wert diſtraught, and mad with terror? 
Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and look back, and pry on every ſide, 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 

Intending deep ſuſpicion : ghaſtly. looks 

Are at my ſervice, like enforced ſmiles; 

And both are ready in their offices, | 

At any time to grace my ſtratagems. JEENT 
Go. Here comes the mayor. ; 
Bucx, Let me alone to entertain him, 

Lord mayor, 


Enter lord mayor, attended, 
Gr.o. Look to the draw-bridge there. 
Buck. Hark, a drum! 
Go. Cateſby, o*erlook the walls. 
Buck. Lord mayor, the reaſon we have ſent— 
GLo, Look back, detend thee, here are enemies. 
Buck. God and our ianocence defend n us! 


Enter Lovel and Cateloy with Haſhing s head. 


Gro. Be patient, they are ſriends; Cateſby and Lovel. 
Lov. Here is the bead of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. 
Gro. So dear Llov'd the man, that I muſt weep; 
I took him for the plaineſt, harmleis creature, 
That breath'd upon the earth a chriſtian, 
Made him my book, wherein my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts; 
SV imooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 
mean his converlation with Shore's wile, 
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He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. | 
Bock. Well, well, he was the covert'ſt ſhelter d traitor. 
Would you imagine, or almoſt believe, 
Wer't not, that by great preſervation 
We live to tell it, that the ſubtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the conncil-houſe, 
To murder me and my good lord of Glo'ſter ? 
May. What ?—— Had he ſo? 
Gro. What ! think you, we are Turks or infidels ? 
Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly to the villain's death, 
But that the extreme peril of the caſe, 
The peace of England, and our perſon's ſafety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution ? | 
Mar. Now, fair befal you! he deſerv'd his death; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 
To warn falſe traitors from the like attempts. 
I never look'd for better at his hands, 
After he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore. 
Bock. Yet had not we determin'd he ſhould che, 
Until your lordſhip came to ſee his end, 
Which now the loving haſte of theſe our friends, 
Something againſt our meaning, hath prevented; 
Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak; and tim*rouſly conſeſs 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons, 
That you might well have ſignify'd the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him, and wail his death. 
May. But, my good lord, your grace's word ſhall ſerve, 
As well as I had ſeen and heard him ſpeak ; 
And do not doubt, right-noble princes both, 
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But I'll acquaint our duteous citizens, 
With all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. 
Gro. And to chat end we wiſh'd your lordſhip here, 
T' avoid the cenſures of the carping world, 
Bo c. But ſince you come too late of our intent, 
Yet witneſs, what, you hear, we did intend | 
,. rod: enagery we BS Anank 


[Exit mayor, 


| Guo, Go after, afier, couſin Buckingham. 

The mayor towards Guild-hall hies him in all poſt ; 
There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, 
Infer the baſtardy of Edward's children. 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for ſaying, he would make his fon 
Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his houſe, 
Which by the ſign thereof was termed fo. 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 
Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, wives, 
Ev'n where his ranging eye or ſavage heart 
Without controul, luſted to make a prey. 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my perſon g 
Tell them, when that my mother went with child 
Of that inſatiate Edward, noble York 
My princely father, then had wars in France, 
And, by juſt computation of the time, 
Found that the iſſue was not his begot, 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. 
Yet touch this ſparingly, as 'twere far off, 
Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 
Bucx, Doubt not, my lord, I'll play the orator 
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As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myſelf; and ſo, my lord, adieu. 
Gro. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's caſtle, 
Where you ſhall find me well accompanied 
Wich reverend fathers and well- earned biſhops. 
BV ck. I go, towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the Guild-hall affords. [Exit Buck, 
| Guo. Go, Lovel, and with all ſpeed to Dr. Shaw. 
Go thou to friar Peuker; bid them both | 
Meet me within this hour at Baynard's caſtle. 
\[Exeunt Lov. and Cat. ſeverally, 
Now will I go to take ſome privy order 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of ſight ; 
And to give order, that no fort of perſon 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. [Exit 


Eater u ſcrivenet, 


Scrrv. Here is th' inditment of the good lord Haſtings, 

Which in a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs'd; 

That it may be to day read 0'er in Pauls. 

And, mark, how well the ſequel hangs together, 

Eleven hours I've fpent to write it over, 

For yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me; 

The precedent was full as long a doing. | 

And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 

Untainted, unexamined, free at liberty. 

Here's 2 good world the while. Who is ſo groſs, 

That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 

Yet who ſo bold, bat ſays, he ſees it not? 

Bad is the world, and all will come to nought, x 
When ſuch ill dealings mult be ſeen in thought, Exit, 
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SRY VII. Changes to Baynard's caſtle. 
Enter Glouceſter and Buckingham at ſeveral doors. 


Go. How now, how now, what ſay the citizens? 
Buck. Now by the holy mother of our lord, 

The citizens are mum, fay not a word, 
Gro. Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's children ? 
Buck. I did with his contract with lady Lucy, 


And his contract by deputy in France 

Th' unſatiate greedineſs of his deſires, 

And his enforcement of the city wives; 

His tyranny for trifles; his own baſtardy, 

As being begot, your father then in France, 
And his reſemblance, being not like the duke. 
Withal, I did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind; 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 

Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility, 

Indeed, left nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
Untouch'd, or ſlightly handled in diſcourſe, 
And when my oratory grew tow'rd end 

I bid them, that did love their country's good, 
Cry, God ſave Richard, England's royal king. 

GLo. And did they fo? 

Buck. No; ſo God help me, they ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale; 
Which when I ſaw, I reprehended them, 

And aſk'd the May'r, what meant this wilful filence ? 
His anſwer was, the people were not us'd 
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To be ſpoke to, except by the recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again: 
Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath the duke inferr'd,” 
But nothing ſpake in warrant from himſelf, 
When he had done, ſome followers of mine own, 
At lower end o'th' hall, hurl'd up their caps, 
And ſome ten voices cry'd, God ſave king Richard! 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few. 
„Thanks, gentle citizens end friends,” quoth I, 
4 This general applauſe and chearful ſhout 
« Argues your wiſdom, and your love to Richard.“ 
And even here brake off and came away. 
Go. What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they not 
Will not the mayor then and his brethren come? [ſpeak? 
Bucx. The mayor is here at hand; intend ſome fear; 
Be not you ſpoke with, but by mighty ſuit; 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord, 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcanty 
And be not eaſily won to our requeſts, 
Play the maid's part, ſtill anſwer NAY, and take it. 
Guo. I go: amt if you plead as well for them, 
As I can ſay, Nav to thee, for myſelf; 
No doubt we'll bring it to a happy iſſue. [Exit Clo, 
Buck. Go, go up to the leads, the lord mayor knocks, 
Enter lord mayor and citizens, 
Welcome, my lord. I dance attendance here; 
I think, the duke will not be ſpoke withal. 
Enter Cateſby. 
Cateſby, what ſays your lord to my requeſt ? 
Car. He doth entreat your grace, my noble lord, 
To viſit him to-morrow, or next day. 
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He is within, with two right-reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation, 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be mov'd, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. 
Buck, Return, good Cateſby, to the gracious duke; 
Tell him, myſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 
In deep deſigns, in matters of great moment, 
No leſs importing than our gen'ral good, | 
Are come to have ſore conf *rence with his grace. 
Car. I'll ſignify ſo much unto him ſtrait. [Exit. 
Buck. Ah, ah! my lord, this prince is not an — 
He is not lolling on a lewd love- bed, 
But on his knees at meditation 
Not dallying with a brace of curtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines; 
Not ſleeping to engroſs his idle body, 
But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul, 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace the ſov'reignty thereof; 
But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall not win him to it. 
May. Marry, God ſhield, his grace ſhould ſay us AT! 
Bou ck. I fear, he will; here Cateſby comes again. 


Enter Cateſby. 


Cateſby, what ſays his grace ? 

Cart. He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
His grace not being warn'd thereof before. 
He tears, my lord, you mean no good to him, 

Buck. Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould 
Suſpect me, that I mean no good to him; 
By heav'n, we come to him in perfect love, 
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And ſo once more return, and tell his grace. kk Ca 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them thence, 


So ſweet is zealous contemplation. 


Sczrzwxzt VIII. Enter Olouceſter above, between two 
biſhops. Cateſby returns. 


Max. See, where his grace ſtands tween two clergymen, 
Bu cx. Two props of virtue, for a chriſtian ** 
To ſtay him from the fall of yanity ; 
And ſee, a book of prayer in his hand, 
True oraaments to know a holy man. 
— Famous Plantagenet ! moſt gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requeſts; 
And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right-chriſtian zeal. 
GLo. My lord, there needs no ſuch apology 
I do beſeech your grace to pardon me, 
Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, 
Deferr'd the viſitation of my friends. 
- But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleaſure ? 
Buck. Ev'n that, I hope, which pleaſeth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovern'd iſle. 
Go. I do ſuſpect, I have done fome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 
Bucs. You have, my lord; would it might pleaſe your 
On our intreaties, to amend your fault. [graces 
GLo. Elſe wherefore breathe I in a chriſtian land > 
Buck. Know then, it is your fault that you reſign 
The ſupreme ſeat, the throne majeſtical, 
The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, 
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Your ſtate of fortune, and your due of birth, 

The lineal glory of your royal houſe, 

To the corruption of a blemiſh'd ſtock, 

While in the mildneſs of your ſleepy thoughts, 

Which here we waken to our country's good, 

The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 

Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, 

Her royal ſtock graft with ignoble plants, 

And almoſt ſhoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulph 

Of dark forgetfulneſs, and deep oblivion; 

Which to re-cure, we heartily ſolicit 

Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land, 

Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 

Or lowly factor for another's gain, 

But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own, 

For this, conſorted with the citizens, 

Your very worſhipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement inſtigation, 

In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace. 
Go. I cannot tell, if to depart in ſilence, 

Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, 

Beſt fitteth my degree, or your condition. 

For not to anſwer, you might, haply, think, 

Tongue-ty'd ambition, not replying, yielded 

To bear the golden yoke of ſovereignty, 

Which fondly you would here impoſe on mo. 

It to reprove you ſor this ſuit of yours, 

So ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, 

Then, on the other fide, 1 check'd my friends, 
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* 
Therefore to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt, 
And then, in ſpeaking, not incur the laſt, 
Definitively thus I anſwer you. 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. 
Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe revenue and due of birth; 
Yet ſo much is my poverty of ſpirit, 
So mighty and ſo many my defects, 
That I would rather hide me from my greatneſs, 
Being a bark to brook no mighty ſea, 


Than in my greatneſs covet to be hid, 
And in the vapour of my glory ſmother'd. 


But, God be thank'd, there is no need of me, 

And much I need to help you, were there need: 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 

Which, mellow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty; 

And make us, doubtleſs, happy by his reign. 

On him I lay what you would lay on me, 

The right and fortune of his happy ſtars; 

Which, God defend, that I ſhould wring from him ! 


Bucs. My lord, this argues conſcience in your grace, 


But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumſtances well confidered. 

You ſay, that Edward is your brother's ſon ; 
So ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife, 
For firſt was he contract to lady Lucy, 
Your mother lives a witneſs to that vow ; 
And afterward by ſubſtitute betroth'd 

To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France. 
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Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, 


A care-craz'd mother of a many children, 

A beauty-waining, and aiftreſſed widow, 

Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 

Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 

This Edward, whom our manners call the prince, 

More bitterly could I expoſtulate, 

Save that, for reverence of ſome alive, 

I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal ſelf 

This proffer'd benefit of dignity, 

If not to bleſs us and the land withal, 

Yet to draw forth your noble 

From the corruption of abufing time, 

Unto a lineal, true-derived courſe, 
Ma y. Do, good my lord, your citizens intreat you, 
Bucx, Refuſe not, mighty lord, this proffer'd love. 
CaT. O make them joyful, grant their lawful ſuit. 
Gro, Alas, why would you heap theſe cares on me ? 

I am unfit for ſtate and majeſty, 

I do beſeech you, take it not amiſs ; 

I cannot, nor J will not yield to you. 
Bucx. If you refuſe it, as, in love and zeal, 

Loth to depoſe the child, your brother's ſon, 

(As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe, 

Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 

And equally, indeed, to all eftates) 

Yet know, whether you accept our ſuit or no, 
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Your brother's ſon ſhall never reign our king ; 

But we will plant ſome other in the throne, 

To the diſgrace and downfal of your houſe; 

And in this reſolution here we leave you. 

Come, citizens, we will intreat no more. [Exeunt, 
Car. Call them again, ſweet prince, accept their ſuits ; 

If you deny them, all the land will rue it, 
Gro. Will you inforce me to a world of cares? 

— Call them again; I am not made of ſtone, 

But penetrable to your kind intreaties ; 

Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul, 


Exit. Re-enter Buckingham and the reſt. 


——Coufin of Buckingham, and ſage, grave men, 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back 

To bear her burthen, whether I will or no, 

I muft have patience to endure the load. 


But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 


Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 

For God doth know, and you may partly ſee, 

How far I am from the defire of this. 
May. God bleſs your grace; we ſee it, and will ſay it. 
Gro. In ſaying ſo, you ſhall but ſay the truth. 
Bucx. Then I ſalute you with this royal title, 

Long live king Richard, England's worthy king ! 
ALL, Amen, | 
Bucx. To-morrow may it pleaſe you to be crown'd ? 
Gro. Ev'n when you pleaſe, for you will have it ſo, 
Buck. To morrow then we will attend your grace, 

And ſo moſt joyfully we take our leave. 
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Gro. [To the clergymen.] Come, let ms to our holy 
work again. 
—Farewel, my couſin; fare wel, gentle friends. {Excunt. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Before the Tower. 


E iter queen, dutcheſs of Vork, and marquis of Dorſet, at 
one door; Anne, dutcheſs of Glouceſter, leading lady 
Margaret Plantagenet, Clarence's young 5 at the 


other. 


Ly 


DUTCHUHUESs. 


H O meets us here ?—my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Clo'ſter ? 
Now, for my life ſhe's wandering to the Tower, 
On pure heart's love, to 3 the tender —— 
Daughter, well met. | 
Ax NN. God give your graces both 
A happy and a joyful time of day. 
Queexv. Siſter, well met; whither away fo faſt ? 
Anne. No farther than the Tower; and as 1 gueſs, 
Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
Quvzxv, Kind fiſter, thanks; we'll enter all together. 


Enter the lieutenant. 


And in good time here the lieutenant comes. 

A - Maſter lientenant, pray you, by your leave 

How doth the prince, and my young ſon of Vork? 
LitvT# Right well.—Dear madam; by your patience 

I may not ſuffer you to viſit them | 
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The king hath ſtrictly charg'd the contrary. 

Queen. The king? who's that? | 

Liu r. I mean, the lord protector. | 

Quzzn. The Lord protect him from that kingly title! 

Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 

I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them ? 

DvuTcn. I am their father's mother. I will ſee them. 
Ax x E. Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother: 
Thea bring me to their ſights, I'll bear the blame, | 
And take thy office from thee on my peril, 

Lieut. No, madam, no, I may not leave it ſo. 


I'm bound by oath, and therefore pardon me, [Exit Lieut. 


jt" vw Stanley. . f 8 


STay. Let me but meet you, ladies, one w_ hence, 
And Ill ſalute your grace of York as mother 
And rev'rend looker on of two fair queens, 


——Come, * you muſt ſtrait to Weſtminſter, | 4 
[To the dutcheſs of Glouceſter, 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. Bo 


Quzzy. Ah, cut my lace a under, 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, ( 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news! \ 
Aux E. Deſpightful tidings, O unpleaſing news! ; 
Dok. Be of good chear. Mother, how fares your grace ? 4 
| Quztxx,, O Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get thee hence, 0 
Death and deſtruction dog thee at thy heels, 1 
Thy mother's name is ominoys to children, 


If thou wilt outſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas; « 
And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell, 6 
Go, hye thee, hye thee from this ſlaughter-houſe, 40 


Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead; bs 
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And make me die the thrall of Margaret's curſe; 
Nor mother, wife, nor England's counted queen. 

STAN. Full of wiſe care is this your counſel, madam, 
Take all the ſwift advantage of the time; wy 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way : 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwile delay. 
DvuTcn. O ill-diſperſing wind of miſery !— 
O my accurſed womb, the bed of death, 
A cockatrice haſt thou hatch'd to the world, 
Whoſe unavoided eye is murderous. 
'STan. Come, madam, core, I in all haſte was ſent. 

ANNE. And I with all unwillingneſs will go. 
O, would to God, that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot itcel, to ſear me to the brain! 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom, 

And die, ere men can ſay, God fave the queen 

Quzzx. Go, go, poor ſoul, I envy not thy glory; 

To feed thy humour, with thyſelf no harm. | 

Anne, No! why ?—Whea he, that is my huſband now, 
Came to me, as I follow'd Henry's coarſe, 

When ſcarce the blood was well waſh'd from his bands, 
Which iſſu'd from my other angel huſband, 

And that dear ſaint, which then I weeping follow'd, 

O when, I ſay, I look'd on Richard's face, 

This was my wiſh; © Be thou, quoth I, accurs'd, 

« For making me ſo young, ſo old a widow ! 

« And when thou wed'ſt, let ſorrow haunt thy bed ; 

« And be thy wife, if any be ſo mad, 

« More miſerable by the life of thee, 

Than thou haſt made me by my dear lord's death !” 
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Lo, ere I can repeat this eurſe again, 
Within ſo ſmall a time, my woman's heart 
Grofly grew captive to his honey words, 
And prov'd the ſnbje& of mine own ſoul's curſe, 
Which ever ſince hath held mine eyes from reſt. 
For never yet one hour in his bed | 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 
But with his tim*rous dreams was till awak'd. 
Beſide, he hates me for my father Warwick; 
And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 
Qvzev. Poor heart, adieu, I pity thy complaining. 
Aux. No more than with my ſoul { mourn for yours, 
Dos. Farewel, thou woful welcomer of glory 
Ax xvE. Adieu, poor ſoul, that tak'ſt thy leave of it! 
Dur cn. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 
thee! [To Dorſet. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. [To Anne. 
Go thou to Sanctuary, good thoughts poſſeſs thee ? 
[To the queen, 
T to my grave, where peace and reſt lie with me | 
Pighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, | 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
Qyxxx. Stay; yet look back, with me, unto the Tower, 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, thoſe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! 
Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones! 
Rude ragged nurſe ! old ſullen play-fellow, 
For tender princes! uſe my babies well 
So fooliſh ſorrow bids your ſtones farewel. [Exeunt, 


nk, 
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Ser II. Changes to the court. 


Flouriſh of trumpets. Enter Glouceſter as king, _ 
ham, Cateſby. 


K. Rich. Stand all apart.—Couſin of Buckingham,. — 

Buck. My gracious ſovereign ! 

K. Ricu. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy affiſtance, is king Richard ſeated. 

But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day ? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them ? 

Bock. Still live they, and for ever let them reſt ! 

K. Ricn, Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed. 

Young Edward lives—=think now, what I would ſpeak. 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I ſay, I would be king. 

Buck. Why ſo you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 

K. Rien. Ha! am I kitg ? "tis ſo—but Edward live: 

Bucs. True, noble prince. 

K. Ricn, O bitter conſequence |! 

That Edward ſtill ſhould live true, noble prince? 
Couſin, thou wert not wont to be ſo dull. 

—Shall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead; 
And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 

What ſay'ſt thou now? Speak ſuddenly, be brief. 

Bo cx. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 

K. Ri cn. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes : 
Say, have I thy conſent that they ſhall die ? 

Bucx, Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, dear 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this; [lord, 
I will reſolve your grace immediately, [Exit Buck, 

CaTtzs, The king is angry; ſee, he gnaws his lip. 
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K. Ricn. I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys; none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 


High-reaching Buckingham grows eircumſpect. 
Boy, 
Pace. My lord. 


K. Ricn. Know'ſt thou not any, when cerrepiing gal 
Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit of death? 
PAGE. I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his havghty ſpirit ; 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 
K. Ricn. What is his name 
PaGcs. His name, my lord, is Tirrel. 
K. RI c R. I partly know the man; go call him hither. 
| | [Exit Boy, 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 
Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And ſtops he now for breath? well, be it ſo. 
Enter Stanley. 
How now, Lord Stanley, what's the news ? 
STan. My lord, 
The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides, 
K. Kc. Come hither, Cateſby ; rumour is abroad, 
That Anne my wife is ſick, and like to die, 
1 will take order for her keeping cloſe. 
Inquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry ſtraight to Clarence” daughter. 
The boy is fooliſh, and 1 fear not him. 
Look, how thou dream'ſt—I ſay again, give out, 
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That Anne, my queen, is ſick, and like to die. 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon 
To ſtop all hopes, whoſe growth may damage me, 
[Exit Cateſby. 
I muſt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her | 
Uncertain way of gain! but I am in 
So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 
Eater Tirrel, 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye. 
Is thy name Tirrel ? 
Tis. James Tirrel, and your moſt obedient ſubject. 
K. RI cH. Art thou indeed [He takes him aſide. 
TIR. Prove me, my gracious lord. [He kneels. 
K. Ric R. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend of mine? 
TIE. Pleaſe you, I'd rather kill two enemies. 
K. Ricn. Why then thou haſt it ; two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet leep's diſturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon; 
Tirrel, I mean thoſe baſtards in the tower. 
T1x. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And ſoon [I'll rid you from the fear of them. | 
K. Rien. Thou fing'ſt ſweet muſick.— Hark, come hi- 
ther, Tirrel.— 
Go, by this token —riſe, and lend thine ear — [Whiſpers. 
There is no more but ſo—ſay, it ie done, 
And I will love thee and prefer thee for it. 
TIR. I will diſpatch it ſtrait. [Exit, 
Re-enter Buckingham. 
Buck. My lord, I have conſider'd in my mind 
That late demand, that you did found me in, 
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K. Ricn. Well, let that reſt. Dorſet is fled to Richmond. 


Bu cx. I hear the news, my lord. 


K. RI c. Stanley, he is your wife's ſon, Well, lock 


to it, 

Bou ck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by promiſe, 
For, which your honour, and your faith is pawn'd; 
Th'earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 

Which you have promiſed, I ſhould poſſeſs. 
K. RI c. Stanley, look to your wife; if ſhe convey 
Letters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 


Bu cx. What ſays your highneſs to my juſt requeſt ? 


K. Ri cx. I do remember me—Heary the ſixth 
Did propheſy that Richmond ſhould be king, 
When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy: 
A king perhaps 
Bvcx, My lord? 
K. Rien. How chance, the prophet could not at that 
time 
Have told me, I being by, that I ſhould kill him ? 
Bucx. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom 
K. Rick. Richmond? when I was laſt at Exeter, 
The mayor in curteſy ſhewed me the caſtle, 
And call'd it Rouge-mont, at which name I ſtarted; 
Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I ſhonld not live long after I ſaw Richmond. 
Bucx. My lord. 
K. Ricz. Ay, what's o'clock ? 
Bucx. Iam thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis'd me. 
K. Rien. But what's o'clock ? 
Buck. Upon the ſtroke of ten. 
K. Rick. Well, let it ſtrike, 
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Buck. Why, let it ſtrike ? 

K. Rick. Becauſe, that, like s Jack, thou keep'ſt the 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation, [ſtroke 
I ar not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then reſolve me whether you will, ar no. 

K. Ricy., Thou troubleſt me, I am not in the vein. 

Exit. 

Buck. Is it ev'n ſo? repays he my deep ſervice 
With ſuch contempt ? made I him king for this ? 

O, let me think on Haſtings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. Exit. 
SENI III. Enter Tirrel. 

TIR. The tyrrannous and bloody act is done 3 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of 
Dighton and Forreſt, whom I did ſaborn 
To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albeit they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſhon, 
Wept like two children in their deaths ſad ſtory, 
O thus, (quoth Dighton) lay the gentle babes 
Thus, thus, (quoth Forreſt) girding one another 
Within their innocent alabaſter arms. 
Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtock, 
And in their ſummer beauty kiſs'd each other. 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay, 
Which once, (quoth Forreſt) almoſt chang'd my mind. 
But, oh ! the devil—there the villain ſtopt, 
When Dighton thus told on—we ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd— 

Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe : 
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They could not ſpeak, and ſo I left them both, 
To bear theſe tidings to the bloody king. 
Enter king Richard. 

And here he comes. All health, my ſovereign lord ! 
K. Riten. Kind Tirrel—am I happy in the news? 
TI. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 

Beget your happineſs, be happy then; 

For it is done, 

K. Ri cn. But didſt thou ſee them dead? 

TI. I did, my lord. | 

K. Rica. And, buried, gentle Tirrel? 

Tir. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them, 

But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know, 

K. Ricn. Come, to me, Tirrel, ſoon, ſoon after ſupper, 

When thou ſhalt tell the proceſs of their death. 

Mean time—but think, how I may do thee good, 

And be inheritor of thy deſire, 

Farewel till then, | 
TIE. I humbly take my leave. (Exit, 
K. Ricn. The ſon of Clarence have I pent up cloſe; 

His daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage 

The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom : 

And Anne my wife hath bid this world good night. 

Now, for I know the Briton Richmond aims 

At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 

And by that knot looks proudly on the crown; 

To her go I, a jclly thriving wooer. 


Enter Cateſby. 


Car. My ord- 
K. Ricm; Good or bad news, that thou com'ſt in ſo 
dluntly ? 


Ca T, Bad news, my lord; Morton is fled to Richmond : 


And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welſhmen, 
ls in the field, and ſtill his power increaſeth. 
K Ricn. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near, 
Than Buckingham and his raſh-levied army. 
Come, I have learn'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Joves's Mercury, and herald for a king. 
Go, muſter men : my council is my ſhield, 3 
We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the field. (Exit. 


Scene IV. Enter Queen Margaret. 


Q. Max. So now proſperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in theſe confines flily have I lurk'd 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
A dire induction am I witneſs to, 
And will to F rance 3 hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black and tragical. 
Withdraw thee, wretched Marg'ret! who comes here! , 


Enter the Ditcheſs of York, and the Queen. 


Queen. Ah, my poor Princes ! ah, my tender babes; 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air; 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 

Q. Max. Hover about her; ſay, that right fol right 
Hath dimm'd your infant · morn to aged night, 

Vor. IV. L 
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Durex. So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue js ſtill and mute. 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ? 
Q. Max. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 
Quvxex. Wilt thou, O God, fly from ſach gentle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf ? 
Why didſt thou ſleep when ſuch a deed was done? 
Q. Marx. When holy Henry died, and my ſweet ſon. 
Durex Dead life, blind ſight, poor mortal living ghoſt, 
Woe's ſcene, world's ſhame, grave's due, by life uſurp'd, 
Brief abſtra& and record of tedious days, 
Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood. 
Queex. Ah, that thou would'ſt as ſoon afford a grave, 
As thou canſt yield a melancholy ſeat ; 
Then would I hide my bones, not reſt them here. 
Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn but we ? 
Q. Mas. If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of ſigniory ; 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 
If ſorrow can admit ſociety, 
Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine. 
1 had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him: 
I bad a huſband, till a Richard kill'd him: 
Thou had'ſt an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him: 
Thou had'ſt a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 
DuTcHn. I had a Richard too, and thou did'ſt kill him: 
I had a Rutland too, thou holp'ſt to kill him. 
Q. Max. Thou had'ſt a Clarence too, and Richari 
kill'd him. | 
Prom for:h the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
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A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death; 
That dog that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs and lap their gentle blood; 
That foul-defacer of God's handy-work 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to our graves. 
O upright, juſt, and true diſpoſing God, 
How do I thank thee that this carnal cur, 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body 
And makes her pue-fellow with others* moan ! 
Doren. Oh, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes, 
God witneſs with me, I have wept for thine. 
Q. Max. Bear with me, I am hungry for revenge, 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd my Edward, 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward, 
Young York he is but boot, becauſe both they 
Match not the high perſection of my loſs. 
Thy Clarence he is dead, that ſtabb'd my Edward ; 
And the beholders of this tragic play 
Th' adulterate Haſtings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves. 
Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer, 
Only reſerv'd their factor to buy ſouls, 
And ſend them thither; but at hand, at hand, 
Inſues his piteous and unpitied end; 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pray, for ven- 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, [geance 
That I may live to ſay, the dog is dead ! 
Qu#tx, Oh! thou did'ſt propheſy, the time would come, 
That I ſhould wiſh for thee to help me curſe 
That bottl'd ſpider, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 
ae L call'd thee then vain flouriſh of my fortune, 
Llz 
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I call'd thee then-poor ſhadow painted queen, 

The preſentation of but what I was ; 

The flatt'ring index of a direful page; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below ; 

A mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waſt; a gariſh flag, 

To be the aim of ev'ry dang'rous ſhot ; 

A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 

A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 

Where is thy huſband now ? where be thy brothe s? 
Where be thy children ? wherein doſt thou joy ? 
Who ſues and kneels, and ſays, Cod ſave the queen ? 
Where be the bending peers, that flatter'd thee ? 
Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee ? 
Decline all this, and ſee what now thor art; 

For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 

For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 

For one being ſu'd to, one that humbly ſues : 

For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care ; 

For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 
For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one; 

For one commanding all, obey'd of none, 

Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time ; 

Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Thou didſt uſurp my place, and doſt thou not 
Uurp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow ? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke 
From which, even here I ſlip my wearied head, 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. | 
Firewel, York's wife, and queen of ſad miſchance, 
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Theſe Engliſh woes ſhall make me ſmile in France. 

Quxex. O thou well ſkill'd in curſes! ſtay a while, 
And teach me how to curſe mine enemies. 

Q. MAR. Forbear to ſleep the night, and faſt the day, 
Compare dead happineſs with living woe; | 
Think, that thy babes were ſweeter than they were, 

And he, that flew them, fouler than he is; 
Bett'ring thy loſs makes the bad cauſer worſe, 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curſe, 

Quzztv. My words are dull, O! quicken them with thine, 

Q. Max. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and pierce 

like mine. | [Exit Margaret. 

Durck. Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 

Queen. Windy attorneys to their client-woes, 

Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of mijſeries ! | 
Let them have ſcope, tho* what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. 

Doren. If fo, then be not tongue-ty'd ; go with me. 
And in the breath of bitter words let's ſmother 
My damned ſon, that thy two ſweet ſons ſmother'd. 

[Drum within. 


I hear his drum, be copious in exclaims. 


SG N V. Enter King Kichard, and his train. 
K. Rien. Who intercepts me in my expedition? 
Dv rc. O, ſhe, that might have intercepted thee, 
By ſtrangling thee in her accurſed womb, 
From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou haſt done. 
Queer, Hid'ſt chou that forehead with a golden crown, 
Where ſhould be branded, if that right were right, | 
The flaughter of the prince that own'd that crown, 
LI 3 
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And the dire death of my poor ſons and brothers ? 
Tell me, thou villain-flave, where are my children? 
DuTcn. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother 


And little Ned Plantagenet, his ſon ? [Clarence ? 
Quvzen. Where is kind Haſtings, Rivers, Vaughan, 
Gray ? | 


K. Ricn. A flouriſh, trurypets! ſtrike alarum, drums 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed, Strike, I ſay, 
| [Flouriſh, Alarms. 
— Either be patient, and intreat mo fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 
Doren. Art thou my ſoa ? 
K. RI c. Ay, I thank God, my father, and yourſelf. 
Durcu. Then patiently hear my impatience. 
K. RI cu. Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 
DuTcn. I will be mild and gentle in my words. 
K. Rick. And brief, good mother, ſor I am in haſte 
Du ren. Art chou ſo haſty ? I have ftaid for thee, 
God knows, in anguiſh, pain and agony. 
K. Ricn. And came I not at laſt to corafort you? 
Durcn. No, by the holy rood, thou know'ſt it well, 
Thou cam'ſt on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy ſchool-days frightful, deſp'rate, wild and furious; 
Thy prime or manhood, daring, bold, and venturous; 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, fly and bloody. 
What comfortabte hour canſt thou name, 
That ever grac'd me in thy company? 
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your grace 
To breakfaſt once, forth of my corpaty. 
If I be ſo diſgracious in your ſight, 
Let me march on, and not offend your grace. 
—Strike up the drum. 
Durch. I pry'thee, hear me ſpeak, 
K. Ricn. You ſpeak too bitterly, 
DvTcn. Hear me a word, 
For I ſhall never ſpeak to thee again. 
K. Ricn, So? 
DuTcn. Either thou'lt die by God's juſt ordinance, 
Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or I with grief or extream age fhall periſh, 
And never look upon thy face again. 
Therefore take with thee my moſt heavy curſe ; 
Which, in the day of battle tire thee more, 
Than all the compleat armour that thou wear'(t ! 
My prayers on the adverſe party fight, 
And there the little ſouls of Edward's children 
Whiſper the ſpirits of thine enemies, 
And promiſe them fuccefs and victory! 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end! 
Shame ſerves thy life, and doth thy death attend, Exit. 
| Quzew, Tho' far more cauſe, yet much leſs ſpirit to 
curſe 
Abides in me. I ſay Amen to her. [Going. 
K. Rio. Stay, madam, I muſt ſpeak a word with you. 
QuEEN, I have no more ſons of the royal blood 
For thee to ſlaughter ; for my daughters, Richard, 
They ſhall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives, 
Llg 
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K. Rien. You have a daughter call'd Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious, 
Quzzex. And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live, 
And I'll corrupt her manners, ſain her beauty, 
Slander myſelf as falſe to Edward's bed, 
Throw over her the veil of infamy ; 
So ſhe may live un carr'd from bleeding ſlaughter, 
l will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 
K. Ricu. Wrong not her birth, ſhe is of royal blood. 
Queen, To ſave her lite, I'll ſay, ſhe is not fo. 
K. Ricn. Her life is ſa'eſt only in her birth. 
Queen. And only in that ſafety dy'd her brothers. 
K. RI cu. No, at their births good ſtars were oppoſite. 
QuEeev. No, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 
K. Rica. All unavoided i is the doom of deſtiny. 
Quzevn. True; when avoided grace makes deſtiny. 
My babes were deſtin'd to a fairer death, 
If grace had bleſt thee with a fairer life. 


K. Ricn. You ſpeak, as if that I had ſlain my couſins ? 


Queev. Couſins, indeed: and by their uncle cozen'd 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
Whoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender hearts, 
Thy head, all indirectly gave direction. 

No doubt, the murd'rous knife was dull and blunt 
Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart, 

To revel in the intrails of my lambs. 

But that ſtill uſe of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue ſhould to thy ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes; 
And I in ſuch a deſp'rate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reſt, 

Rog all to r on vs rocky boſom, 


bt. 
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K. Rich. Madam, ſo thrive I in my enterprize, 
And dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, 
As I intend more good to you and yours, 
Than ever you or yours by me were harm'd. 
| Qrzxv. What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n, 
To be diſcover'd, that can do me good? 
K. R1cn. Th! advancement of your children, gentle lady, 
Queen. Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads. 
R. RicH. No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory, 
Queex, Flatter my ſorrows with report of it. 
Tell me, what ſtate, what dignity, what honour, 
Canſt thou demile to any child of mine ? 
K. Rien. Ev'n all I have; ay, and myſelf and all, 
Will I withal endow a child of thine : 
So in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 
Thou drown the {ad remembrance of thoſe wrongs ; 
Which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I have done to thee. 
t Queen. Be brief, leſt that the proceſs of thy kindneſs 
Laſt longer telling than thy kindneſs do. 
K. Rien. Then know, that from my ſoul love thy 
daughter. 
Queen, My daughter's mother thinks it with her ſoul, 
K. Ricu. What do you think? 
Queen. That thou doſt love my daughter, from thy ſoul, 
So from thy ſoul's love, didſt thou love her brothers 
And from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it, 
K. Ricu. Be not ſo haſty to confound my meaning; 
| mean, that with my ſoul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 
| Qprxx. Say then who doſt thou mean ſhall be her king ? 


f 
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K. Rien. Ev'n he that makes her queen; who elſe 
ſhould be ? Ss A 

Qveexn. What, thou 

K. Ricn. Even ſo; how think you of it? 

Quzzx. How canſt thou woo her ? 

K. Rick. I would learn of you, 

As one being beſt acquainted with her humour. 

Qvzen. And wilt thou learn of me? 

K. Rick. With all my heart. 

Queen. Send to her, by the man that flew her brothers 
A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave | 
Edward and York ; then haply will ſhe weep : 

Therefore preſent to her, as fometime Marg*ret 
Did to thy father, ſteept in Rutland's blood, 

A handkerchief; which fay to her, did drain 

The purple tide from her ſweet brothers? bodies, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes therewith. 

If this inducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; 

Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her ſake, 

Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 

K. Rien. You mock me, madam; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. | 

Qvxzen. There's no other way, 

Unleſs thou could'ft put on ſome other ſhape, 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. 
K. Rien. Say, that I did all this for love of her. 

Quren. Nay then, indeed, ſhe cannot chuſe but hate thee; 


Having bought love with ſuch a bloody ſpoil. 


K. Ricn. Look, what is done cannot be now amended ; 
Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
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Which aſter hours give leiſure to repent of, 

If I did take the kingdom from your ſons, 

To make amends, I'll give it to your daughter. 
If I have kill'd the iffue of your womb, 

To quicken your increaſe I will beget 

Mine iſſue of your blood, upon your daughter, 
A grandam's name is little leſs in love, 

Than is the doting title of a mother ; 

They-are as children but one ſtep below, 

Even of your metal, of your very blood : 

Of all one pain, ſave for a night of groans 
Endur'd of her, for whom you bid like ſorrow. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 

The loſs you have, is but a fon being king; 
And by that loſs your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can, 
Dorſet your fon, that with a fearful ſou] 

Leads difcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 

This fair alliance quickly ſhall call heme 

To high promotions and great dignity. 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter wife, 
Familiarly ſhall call thy Dorſet brother. 

Again ſhall you be mother to a king; 

And all the ruins of diſtreſsful times 

Repair'd with double riches of content. 

What ! we have many goodly days to ſee. 

The liquid drops of tears, that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient pear! ; 
Advantaging their lone with intereſt 

Of ten times double gain of happineſs. 
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Go then, my moiher, to thy daughter go ; 
Make bold her baſhful years with your experience ; ; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale ; 
Put in her tender heart th' aſpiring flame 
Of golden ſov'reignty ; acquaint the princeſs 
With the ſweet filent hours of marriage joys. 
And when this arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 

And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs; Cæſar's Cæſar. 

Queen. What were I beſt to ſay, her father's brother 
Would be her Lord ? or ſhall I fay, her uncle ? | 
Or he that ſlew her brothers, and her uncles ? 

Under what title ſhall I woo for thee, 

That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 
Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years? 

K. Rica. Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 

Queen. Which ſhe ſhall purchaſe with ſtill laſting war. 

K Ricn. Tell her, the King, that may command, in- 
treat 
 Quzxv. That at her hands, which the king's King for- 
bids. 

K. Ri cn. Say, ſhe ſhall he a high and mighty Queen.— 

Quzzn. To wail her title, as her mother doth. 

K. RI c. Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. 

Quzzen. But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt ? 

K. Ricu., Sweetly in force, unto her fair liſe's end, 

Queen, But how long, fairly, ſhall her ſweet life laſt? 

K. Ricn. As long as heav'n and nature lengthen it. 

Quexn, Ac long as bell and Richard like ot it. | 


or- 
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K. Ric H. Say I, her ſov'reign am her ſubje& now. ' 
Qy rx. But ſhe, your ſubject, loaths ſuch ſov'reignty. 
K. Ricu. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 
Qvzen. An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly told. 
K. Rica. Then, in plain terms tell her my loving tale. 
Quzev. Plain, and not honeſt, is too harſh a ſtile. 
K. Ric H. Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too quick. 
Q EEN, O no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; 

Two deep and dead poor infants in their grave; 

Harp on is ſtill ſhall I, till heart- ſtrings break. 
Kk. Ricu, Harp not on that ſtring, Madam; that is paſt. 

Now by my George, my garter, and my crown 
Quttv. Profan'd, diſhonour'd, and the third uſurp'd. 
K. Ricu. I ſwear. 
Quxex. By nothing, for this is no oath. 

The George, profan'd, hath loſt his holy honour; 

The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his kaightly virtue; 

The crown, uſurp'd, diſgrac'd his kingly glory. 

If ſomething thou wouldit ſwear to be believ'd, 

Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not wrong'd. 
Kk. Ric. Now by the world 
Queew, Tis full of thy foul wrongs, 
K. Ricn. My father's death 
Queen. Thy life hath that diſhonour'd. 
K. Ric. Then by myſelf. 
Quzex, Thyſelf thyſelf miſuſeſt. 
K. Ricu. Why then, by heav'n 
Queen. Heav'n's wrong is moſt of all. 

If thou didſt fear to break an oath with heav'a, 

The unity the king my huſband made 

Thou had'ſt not broken, nor my brothers dy'd. 

If thou hadſt ſear'd to break an oath with heav'a; 
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Th' imperial metal circling now thy head 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here; 
Which now two tender bed-fellows for duſt, 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. 
What canſt thou ſwear by now ? 

K. Ricn. By time to come. 

Quvezn. That thou haſt wronged inthe time o 'erpaſt, 
For I myſelf have many tears to waſh 
Hereafter time, for time paſt, wrong'd by thee. 
The children live, whoſe fathers thou haſt ſlaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd youth, to wall it in their age. 
The parents live, whoſe children thou haſt butcher'd, 
Old wither'd plants, to wail it in their age. 
Swear not by time to come, for that thou haſt 
Miſus'd ere us'd, by times ill-us'd o'er paſt. 
K. Ri cu. As I intend to proſper and repent, 

So thrive | ia my dangerous attempt 

Of hoſtile arms ! myſelf, myſelf confound, 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours, 
Day yield me not thy light, nor night thy reſt, 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
In her conſiſts my happineſs, and thine ; 
Without her, follows to myſelf and thee, 
Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian ſoul, 
Death, deſolation, ruin, and decay, 
It cannot be avoided, but by this; 
It will not be avoided, but by this? 
Therefore, dear mother, (I muſt call yon ſo, 
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Be the attorney of my love to her; 
Plead what I will be, not what I have been, 
Not my deſerts, but what I will deſerve: 
Urge the neceflity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſh found in great deſigns. 

Qu xev. Shall I be tempted of the Devil thus? 

K. Ricn. Ay, if the Devil tempt thee'to do good, 

Queen. Shall I forget myſelf to be myſelf ? 

K. Ri cu. Ay, if yourſelf's remembrance wrong yourſelf. 

Quvzen. But thou didſt kill my children. 

K. Rica. But in your daughter's womb I bury thems 3 
Where in that neſt of ſpicery they ſhall breed | 
gelves of themſelves, to your recomforture. 

Quxev. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will? 

K. Rica. And be a happy mother by the deed. 

Quvexn. I go, write to me ſhortly. 

K. Ricu. Bear her my true love's kiſs, and ſo farewel, 
—Relenting fool, and ſhallow, changing woman ! 

[Kiſſing her, 
[Exit Queen. 
SG mR VI. Enter Ratcliff. 

Rar. Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy ; to our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 

Unarm'd, and unreſoly'd to beat them back; 
Tis thought that Richmond is their admiral, 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them aſhore. 

K. Rieu. Some light-ſoot friend poſt to the duke of 
Norſolk, 

Ratcliff, thyſelf; or Cateſby; where is he? 

CaTzs, Here, my good lord. 
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K. Ricn. Cateſby, fly to the duke, 

Cares. I will, my lord, with all convenient haſte. 
EK. Ricn. Ratcliff, come hither, poſt to Saliſbury ; 
When thou com'ſt thither dull unmindful villain, 

o Cate ſby 
Why Ray ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke ? [ſure, 

Carts. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs plea- 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 

K. Rien. O true, good Cateſby, Bid him levy (trait 
The greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 

And meet me ſuddenly at Saliſbury. 

Carts. I go. Exit. 

Rar. What, may it pleaſe you, ſhall I do at Saliſbury ? 

K. Ricn. Why, what wouldſt thou do there, before l go? 

Rar. Your highneſs told me, I ſhould poſt before. 

K. Rich. My mind is chang'd———— 

Enter Lord Stanley. 
Stanley, what news with you ? 
| STaxL. None good, my liege, to pleaſe you with the 
hearing; 
Nor none ſo bad, but well may be reported. 

K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle! neither good nor bad. 
Why doſt thou run ſo many miles about, 

When thou may'lt tel] thy tale the neareſt e $ 
Once more what news ? 

STAnL. Richmond is on the ſens. 

K. Ricn. There let him fink, and be the ſeas on him ? 
White-liver'd runagate, what doth he there? 

STANL. I know not, mighty ſovereign, but by gueſs. 

K. Rica. Well, as you gueſs. 

STAN L. Stirr'd up by Dorſet, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes ſor England, here to claim the crown, 
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K. Rick. Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway d? 
Is the King dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd ? 
What heir of York is there alive but we? 
And who is England's king, but great York's heir; 
Then tell me, what makes he upon the ſea ? 
STANL. Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs, 
K. Ricn. Unlels for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſh-man comes. 
Thou will revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 
STANL, No, mighty liege, therefore miſtruſt me not. 
K. Rick. Where is thy power then to beat him back? 
Where are thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the weſtern ſhore, 
Safe-conduCting the rebels from their ſhips ? 
STANL, No, my good lord, my friends are in the North. 
K. Rick. Cold friends to me. What do they in the 
North, 
When they ſhould ſerve their ſov'reign in the Weſt ? 
STANL. They have not been commanded, mighty king; 
Pleaſe it your majeſty to give me leave, 
I'll muſter up my friends and meet your grace, 
Where and what time your majeſty ſhall pleaſe, 
K. Rica. Ay, thou would'ſt fain be gone to join with 
Richmond. 
But I'll not truſt thee, 
STAN T. Mighty ſovereign, 
You have no cauſe to hold my friendſhip doubtful, 
I never was, nor never will be falſe, 
K. Ricn. Go then, and muſter men; but leave behind 
Your ſon George Stanley : look, your heart be firm, 
Or elſe his head's aſſurance is but frail, 
STANL, Sodeal with him, as I prove true to you ! 
[Exit Stanley, 
Vor. IV. M m 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrs. My gracious ſov'reign, now in Devonſhire, 
As I by friends am very well advertiſed, 


Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 


Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confed'rates, are in arms. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Ms. In Kent, my liege, the Guilfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows ſtrong. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Mrs. My lord the army of the duke of Buckingham. 
K. Rien. Out on ye, owls! nothing but ſongs of death 
[He ftrikes him, 
There, take thou that, "ill thou bring better news. 
Mzxs. The news I have to tell your majeſty, 
Is, that, by ſudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispers'd and ſcatter'd ; 
And he himſelf wander'd away alone, 


No man knows whither, 


K. Rien. O! I ery thee mercy. 
There is my purſe to cure that blow of thine, 
Hath any well- adviſed friend proclaim” d 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in ? | 
Ms. Such proclamation hath been made, my liege, 


Enter another Meſſenger, 


Mzs. Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis Dorſet, 
*Tis ſaid, my liege, in Yorkſhire are in arms; 
But this good comfort bring I to your highneſs, 
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The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd, by tempeſt. 

Richmond in Dorſetſhire ſeat out a boat 

Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his afliftants, yea, or no: 

Who anſwer'd him, they came from Buckingham 

Upon his party; he miſtruſting them, 

Hoiz'd ſail, and made his courle for Bretagny. | 
K. Ricn. March on, march on, ace we are up in arms; 

If not to fight with foreign enemies, | 

Yet to beat down thele rebels here at home. 


Enter Cateſby. | 

Carzs. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken, 
That is the beſt news. "That the earl of Richmabd 
Is with a mighty pow'r landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet it muſt be told. 

K. Rica. Awaytowrds Salifbary ; white we reafon here; 
A royal battle might he won and loſt, 
Some one take order, Buckingham be brought p 
To Saliſbury ; the reſt march on with we. {Exennt. 


Sc rx n VII. Changes to the Lord Stanley's bouſe. 
Enter Lord Stanley,. and fir Chriſtopher Urſwick. 

STAXL, Sir Chriſtopber, tell Richmond this from me: 

That in the (ty of this moſt bloody Boar, 

My fon George Stanley is frankt up in hold ; 

If I revolt, off goes young George's head; 

The fear of that holds off my preſent aid. 

So, get thee gone; commend me to thy lord. 

Say too, the gueen hath beartily conſented 

He ſhould eſpauſe Elizabeth her daughter. 

But tell me here is prigcely Richmond now 


Cnni. At Pembroke, or at Hartford-weſt in Wales. 
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STAN. What men of name reſort to him ? 
Curr. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, and Sir William Stanley, 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, fir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew, 
And many others of great name and worth; 
And towards London do they bend their power, 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 
STAN. Well, hie thee to thy lord, I kiſs his hand, 
My letter will reſolve him of my mind. 
Farewel. [Exennt, 


ACT V. SCENE L 


SALISBURY. 


Enter the Sheriff, and Buckingham, with halberts, led tv 
| Execution: 
I LL not king Richard let me ſpeak with him ? 
SnzR. No, good my Lord, therefore be patient. 
Bu cx. Haſtings, and Edward's children, Grey and Rivers 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair ſon Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miſcaried 
By under-hand, corrupted, foul injuſtice; 
Tf that your moody, difcontented, ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Ev'n for revenge mock my deſtruction. 
This is All-Souls day, fellows, is it not ? 
SHER, It is, my lord. 
. Bucx, Why, then All-Souls day is my boch Doom ſda) 
This is the day, which in king Edward's time 
1 wiſh'd might fall on me, when I was found 


int. 


d 


aſday. 
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rale to his children, or his wife's allies. 

This is the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 

By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted: 

This this is All-Souls day to my fearful Soul, 

Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs. 

That high All-ſeer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv'n in earneſt, what I beg'd in jeſt. 

Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 

To turn their own points on their maſters* boſoms. 
Thus Marg'ret's curſe falls heavy on my head, 

When he, quoth ſhe, ſhall ſplit thy heart with ſorrow, 
Remember Marg'ret was a propheteſs, 

Come, firs, convey me to the block of ſhame; 

Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame, 


[Exeunt Buckingham, Sheriff and officers, 
SCEN x II, Tamworth, on the borders of Leiceſter- hire. 
Enter Richmond, Oxford, Blunt, Herbert, and others, with 
drum and colours, | 
Ricnu. Fellows in arms, and my moſt leving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
The wreched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer-fields, and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough 
In your embowell'd boſoms; this foul ſwine 


Lies now ev'n in the centre of this iſle, 
Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we learn; 
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From Tamworth thither is but one day's march. 
In god's name, cheerly on, couragious friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 
Oxr Every man's conſcience is 4 thonſand ſwords 
To fight againſt that bloody homicide. 
HERR. I doubt not but his friends will fly to us. 
BLuxT. He hath no friends, but who are friends for fear, 
Which in his deareſt need will fly from bim. 
RIM. All for our vantage—then, in God's name, march. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies wich ſwallow's wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and mean er creatures kings. Exeunt 


Sc r III. Changes to Boſworth Piehl. 


Enter king Richard in arms, with Norfolk, Surry, Ratcliff 
Catefby, and others, 


K. Ricn, Here pitch our tents, even here in Boſworth, 
My lord of Surrey, why look you ſo ſad? [field 

Suxn. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 

K. Ricn. My lord of Norfolk 

Non. Here, moft gracious liege. 

K. Ri cn. Norfolk, we muſt have knocks : ha, muſt we not 

Non. We muſt both give and take, my gracious lord. 

K. Ricn. Up with my tent, here will I lie to night; 
But where to-morrow well, all's one for that. 

— Who hath deſcry'd the nurnber of the traitors ? 

Nos. Six, or ſev'n thouſand is their utmoſt power. 

K. Rien. Why, onr Battalion trebles that account; 
Beſides, the king's name is 2 tower of ſtrength, | 
Which they upon the adverſe faction want. 

Up with the tent. Come, ncble gertlemen, 
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Let us ſurvey the vantage of the ground. . 

Call for ſome men of ſound direction; 

Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay, 

For, lords, to morrow is a buſy day. [Exeunt 


Sc EN E changes to another part of Boſworth field. 


Enter Richmond, Sir William Brandon, Oxford, and Dorſet. 


Rick. The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
—Sir William Brandon, you fhall bear my ſtandard ; 
The earl of Pembroke keep his regiment ; 
—Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him 
And by the ſecond hour in the morning 
Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent. 
—Yet one thing more, good Blunt, before thou goeſt 
Where is my lord Stanley quarter'd, doſt thou know ? 
Brux r. Unleſs I have miſta'en his quatters much, 
Which well I am aſſur'd, I have not done, 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king 
Ricnn. If without peril it be poſſible, 
Sweet Blunt, make good ſome means to ſpeak with him 
And give him from me this moſt needful note. 
BuuxT, Upon my life, my lord, Pl undertake it. 
Rrcnm. Give me ſome ink and paper; in my tent 
I'Il draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength, 
Let us conſult upon to-morrow's buſineſs, 
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—l[nto our tent, the air is raw and cold. 


They withdraw into the tent. 


S Cc = w = changes back to King Richard's tent. 

Enter king Richard, Ratcliff, Norfolk, and Cateſby. 

K Rrcn. What is't o'clock ? 
Cares. It's ſupper time, my Lord; 

It's nine o'clock. 
K. Ricu. I will not ſup to-night. 

Give me ſome ink and paper. 

What, is my beaver eaſier than it was, 

And all my armour laid into my tent ? 
CaTes. It is, my liege, and all things are in readineſs, 
K. Ricn. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge, 

Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty centinels. 
Nos. I go, my lord. 
K. Ri cu. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 
Nos. I warrant you, my lord. - (Exit. 
Kk. Ri cn. Cate ſby ——— | 
CaTEs. My ford, 

EK. Ricn. Send out a purſuivant at arms 

To Stanlev's regiment ; bid him bring his power 

Be ore ſun- rĩſing, leſt his ſon George fall 

Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

Fill me a bowl of wine- 

EOSIN A | [To Ratcliff 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. 

Look, that = ſtaves-be- ſound, * not too hears. 

Ratcliff- _ 
Rar. My lord! * 


give me a watch 


— — 
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k. Ricn. Saw'ſt thou the riecJancholy lord Northum + 
berland ? 
RAT. Thomas the earbof Surrey, and himſelf, 
Much about cock-ſhut time, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army, cheering up the ſoldiers. 
K. Rick. I am ſatisfy'd ; give me a bowl of wine. 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
—There, ſet it down.—lIs ink and paper ready ? 
Rar. It is, my lord. 
K. Ri cu. Bid my guard watch, and 0 me. 
About the mid of night come to my tent, 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I ſay. [Exit Ratcliff, 


SCEN E IV. Changes back to Richmond's tent. 
Enter Stanley to Richmond, Lords, &. 


STANL, Fortune and victory fit on thy helm 
Ricnm, All comfort, that the dark night can afford. 
Be to thy perſon, noble father-in-law ! 
Tell me how fares our loving mother? 
' STANL. I, by attorney, bleſs thee from thy mother; 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that—The filent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt, 
In brie5, for ſo the ſeaſon bids us be, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning; 
And put thy fortune to th' arbitrement 
Of bloody ſtrokes, and mortal ſtaring war. 
I, as I may, that which I would, I cannot, 
With beſt advantage will deceive the time, 
And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms. 
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But on thy fide I may not be too forward, 

Left, being ſeen, thy brother, tender George, 

Be executed in his fathei's ſight.” 

Farewel. The l1ciſure, and the fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 

Which ſo-Jong-ſundred friends ſhould dwell upon. 

God give us leiſure for thele rites of love ! 

Once more, adieu. Be valiant, and {peed well, 
Rican. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment ; 

P.1 ſtrive with tropbled thoughts, to take a nep ; 

Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. 

—Once more, good night, kind lords, and gentlemen, 

[Exeunt. Manet Richmond. 

—DO thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye, 

Put in their hands thy bruſing irons o wrath, 

That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 

Th* uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 

Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory. 

To thee I do commend my w:tchful ſoul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 

Sleeping and waking, oh, defend me (till ! [Sleeps, 


S EN V. Between the Tents of Richard and 
Richmond: They ſleeping. 
Enter the Ghoſt of prince Edward, ſon to Henry the Sixth. 


GanosrT. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow | 
[To K. Rich 


Think, how thou ſtabd'ſt me in the prime of youth 
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At Tewkſbury ; thereſore deſpair and die. 
—Be chearful, Richmond; for the wronged ſouls 
[To Richm 
O butcher'd princes fight in thy behatt; 
King Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee, 
Enter the Ghoſt of Heary the Sixth, 


Gnosr. When I was mortal, my anointed body 


[To K. Rich, 
By tlice was punched full of deadly holes; 


Think on the Tower, and me; deſpair, and die. 

Henry the ſixth bids thee deſpair, and die. 

—Virtuous and holy, be thou, conqueror, [To Rich 
Henry that propheſy'd thou ſhould'it be king, 

Doth comfort thee in ſleep; live thou and flourith. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Clarence. 


GCnosT. Let me fit heavy on thy ſou! to-morrow ! 

. [To K. Rich, 
I, that was waſh'd to death in ful one wine, 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeleſs ſword ; deipair and die. 

Thou offspring cf the houſe of Lancaſter, 

[To Richm 
The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee 
Cocd angels guard thy battle! live, and flour iſfi. 


Enter the Ghoſts of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan. 


RI v. Let me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow ; 
[To K. Rich 
Rivers, that dy'd at Pomfret, deſpair and die. 


CA. Think upon Gray, and let thy joul deſpair. 
; [To K. Rich. 
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Vavcn, Think upon Vaughan, and with guilty fear 
Let fall thy lance ! Richard, deſpair, and die. 
[To K. Rick 
ALL. Awake! and think our wrongs in Richard's boſom 


Will conquer him,—Awake and win the day. 
{To Richm. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Lord Haſtings 


Gnosr. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake; 
[To K. Rich, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days. 
Think on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. 
— Quiet, untroubled ſoul, awake, awake! [To Richm, 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake. 
Enter the Ghoſts of the two young Princes. 


GnosrT, Dream on thy couſins imo: her'd in the Tower. 
Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard {To K. Rich. 
And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and death. 

Thy nephews? ſouls bid thee deſpair and die. 
—Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace; and wake in Joy, 

| [To Richm. 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's: annoy | 
Live and beget a happy race of kings 
Edward's unhappy ſons do bid thee flouriſh. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Anne, his wife. 


Gnosr, Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne thy wiſe, 
[To K. Rich 


That never ſlept a quiet hour by thee, 
Now fills thy ſieep with perturbations, 
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To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeleſs ſword : deſpair and die. 

— Thou, quiet ſoul, ſleep thou a quiet fleep, [To Richm. 
Dream of ſucceſs and happy victory, 

Thy adverſary's wife doth pray for thee. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Buckingham. 


GuosT. The firſt was I, that help'd thee to the crown 
| [To K. Rick, 


+ 


The laſt was I that felt thy tyranny. 
O, in the battle think of Buckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltineſs. 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death; 
Fainting, deſpair ; deſpairing, yield thy breath. 
I dy'd for hope, ere I could lend thee aid; { To Richm. 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd; 
God and good angels fight on Richmond's fide, 
And Richard fall in height of all his pride. 
[The Ghoſts vaniſh 
K. Richard ſtarts out of his dream. 
K. Ri cu. Give me another horſe—bind up my wounds 
Have mercy, Jeſu——ſoſt, I did but dream. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou affi& me? 
The lights burn blue is it rot dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
What! do I fear myſelf? there's none elſe by; 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murd'rer here ? no—yes, I am. 
Then fly—what, from myſelf? great reaſon; why? 
Leſt I revenge. What! myſelf on myſelf? 
| love myſelf, Wherefore? for any good 
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That 1 myſelf bave done voto myſelf? 

O, no. Alas, I rather hate myſelt, 

For hateful deeds committed by my ſelf, 

I am a villain; yet I lye, I am not. 

Fool, of thyſelf ſpeak wel Fool, do not flatter: 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſev'ral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 

And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury in high'ſt degree, 

Murder, ſtern murder in the dir'ſt degree, 

All ſeveral ſins, all us'd in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, all crying, Guilty! Guilty ! 

I ſhall deſpair=there i is ao creature loves me: 

And if I die, no foul ſhall pity me. 

Nay, whereſore ſhould they? ſince that I myſelf 

Find in myſelf ao pity to myſelf, 

Methought, the fouls of al! that 1 had murder 4 

Came to my tent, and every one did threat 

To morrow's vengence on the head of Richard. 

Enter Ratcliff: 
Rar. My lord. ' 
K. Ricu. Who's there ? 
RAr. Ratcliff, wy lord. The early e 

Hath twice done {alutation to che morn; 

Your friends are np, and buckle on their armour, 
K Ricn. Rateliff I ear, | fear 
RAT. Nay, good ry lord, be not afraid of ſhadows: 

| K. Rich: By the apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to night 

Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard; 

Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 

Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 


It is not yet near day; come, go with me; 
Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper 


To hear, if any mean to ſhrink from me. 
[Exeunt King Richard and Ratcliff. 


$c xx VI. Enter the lords to Richmond, ſitting in 
his tent. 


Lok Ds. Good morrow, Richmond. 

Ricnu. Cry mercy, lords and watchfal gentlemen, 
That vou have ta'en a tardy fluggard here. 

Loos. How have you ſlept, my lord? 

Ricnu. The ſweeteſt ſleep and faireſt-boding dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drow!y head, 
Have I ſince ycur departure had, my lords. 

Metheught, their ſouls, whoſe bodies Richard murders, 
Came to my tent, and cry'd—On ! Victory! 

I promiſe you, my heart is very jocund, 

In the remembrance of fo fair a dream. 

How far into the morning is it, lords? 

Lorps. Upon the ſtroke of four. 

R1icnm, Why, then "tis time to arm and give direction. 
More than I have ſaid, loving conntrymen, 

The leiſure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on; yet remember this, 

God and our good cauſe fight upon our fide, 

The pray'rs of holy ſaints, and wronged foul, 
Like high rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our aces. 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win, then him they follow, 
For what is he, they follow ? Truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide, 

One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eftabliſl's; 
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One that made means to come by what he hath, 
And ſlaughter'd thoſe that were the means to help him, 
A baſe foul ſtone, made precious by the foil 

Of England's chair, where he is falſely ſet, 

One, that hath ever been God's enemy ; 

Then if you fight againſt God's enemy; 

God will in juſtice ward you as his ſoldiers. 

If you do ſweat to put a tyrant down, 

You ſleep in peace, the tyrant being flain : 

If you do fight againſt your country's foes; 

Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hire, 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors. 
If you do free your children from the ſword, 
Your childrens children quit it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, 
Advance your ſtandards ; draw your willing ſwords: 
For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold corps on the earth's cold face : 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt, 

The leaſt of you ſhall ſhare his part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly, cheerfully ; 
God, and St. George, Richmond, and victory. 


Ser r VII. Enter King Richard, Ratcliff and 
Cateſby. 


k. Rieu. What ſaid Northumberland, as touching 
Richmond ? 

Rar. That he was never trained up in arms. 

K. Rica. He ſaid the truth; and what ſaid Surrey then 

Rar. He ſmil'd and ſaid, the better for our purpoſe, 

K. Ricn. He was i'th'right, and fo, indeed, it is; 
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Tell the clock there—give me a kalendar, [Clock ſtrikes. 


Who ſaw the ſun to-day ? 
RAT. Not I, my lord? 


K. Rien. Then he diſdains to ſhine : for, by the book, 


He ſhould have brav'd the eaſt an hour ago. 
A black day it will be to ſomebody. 
Ratcliff, 
RAT. My lord? 
k. Rien. The ſun will not be ſeen to day; 
The ſky doth frown and lowre upon our army. 
JI would theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 
— Not ſhine to day? why what is that to me 
More than to Richmond? for the ſelf-ſame heav'n 
That frowns on me, looks fadly upon him, 


Enter Norfolk. 


Nor. Arm, arm, my lord, the foe vaunts in the field. 


K. Rick. Come, buſtle, buſtle—capariſon my horſe. 
| —Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power; 
I will lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, 

And thus my battle ſhall be ordered, 

My forward ſhall be drawn out all in length, 
Conſiſting equally of horſe and foot 

Our archers ſhall be placed in the midſt; 

John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surry, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horſe. 
They thus directed, we ourſelf will follow 

In the main battle, which on either fide 

Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe : 


This and St. George to boot What think'ft thou Norfolk F 


Nox. A good direction, warlike ſovereign, 
This paper found I on my tent this morning. 


Vor. IV. Na 
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« Jocky of Norfolk, be not ſo bold, Reads. 
« For Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold.” 


K. Ricn. A thing deviſed by the enemy, 
— Go, gentlemen, go, each man to his charge. 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our ſouls ; 
Conſcience is but a word that cowards uſe, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe : 
Our ftrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell, 
If not to heav'n, then hand in hand to hell. 


What ſhall I ſay more than I have inferr'd ? 

Remember, whom you are to cope withal ; 

A ſort of vagabonds, of raſcals, runaways, 

A ſcum of Britons, and baſe lackey-peaſants, 

Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 

To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. 

You ſleeping ſafe, they bring you to unreſt : 

You having lands, and bieſt with beauteous wives, 
They would diftrain the one, diſtain the other. 

And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow, 

Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's coſt ? 

A milk-ſop, one that never in his life 

Felt ſo much cold, as over ſhoes in ſnow. 

Let's whip theſe ftragglers o'er the ſeas again, 

Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 

Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives; 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 

For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd themſelyes, 

If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 


And not thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 
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Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd; 
And on record left them the heirs of ſhame. 
Shall theſe enjoy our lands ? lie with our wives ? 
Raviſh our daughters ? hark, I hear their drum. 
7 [Drum afar off. 
Fight, gentlemen of England, fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head; 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood, 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves ! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


What ſays lord Stanley, will he bring his power ? 
Mxs. My lord he doth deny to come. 
K. Ri cn. Off with his fon George's head. 
Nox. My lord, the enemy hath paſt the marſh ; 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 
K. Rien. A thouſand hearts are great within my boſom. 
Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes; 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons, 
Upon them | Victory fits on our helms. [Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. Alarm, Excurſions. Enter Cateſby, 


Car. Reſcue, my lord of Norfolk ! reſcue! reſcue ! 
The king enaQs more wonders than a man, 
Daring an oppoſite to every danger ! 
His horſe is ſlain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death. 
—Reſcue, fair lord. or elſe the day is loſt, 
Alarm, Enter King Richard, 


K. Ricu. A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe ! 
Nan2 
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Car, Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to à horſe. 
K. Ric. Slave, I have ſet iy life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the dye. 
Il think there be fix Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I ſlain to day inſtead of him. 


—A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe ! [Exeunt. 


Alarms. Enter King Richard and Richmond; they fight, 
Richard is lain. 


Retreat and Flouriſh. Enter Richmond, Stanley bearing 
the crown, with divers others lords. | 


R1cn. God and your arms be prais'd, vitorious friends, 
The day is ours! the bloody dog js dead. 
STAN. Couragious Richmond, well haſt thou acquit thee : 
Lo, here theſe lopg uſurped royalties, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch, 
Have I pluckt off, to grace thy brows withal. 
' Wear it, enjoy it, and make uſe of it. 
Rica. Great God of heaven, ſay, Amen, to all! 
But tell me firſt, is young George Stanley living? 
Srax. He is my lord, and ſafe in Lei'ſter town; 
Whither, if you ſo pleaſe, we may withdraw us. 
- Ricn. What men of name are ſlain on either fide ? 
STAaw. John duke of Norfolk, Walter the lord Ferris, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, Sir William Brandon. 
Ricn. Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the ſoldiers fled, 
That in ſubmiffion will return to us. 
And then as we have ta'en the ſacrament, 
We will unite the white roſe and the red ; 
Smile heav'n upon this fair conjunction, 
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That long hath frown'd upon their enmity ! 

What traitor hears me, and ſays not, Amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelf ; 
The brother blindly ſhed the brother's blood, 

The father raſhly ſlaughter'd his own ſon, 

The ſons, compell'd, been butchers to their fire : 
All this divided York and Lancaſter, 

Divided in their dire diviſion, 

O now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 

And let their heirs, God, if thy will be ſo, 

Enrich the time to come with ſmooth fac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. | 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord ! 

That would reduce theſe bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in ſtreams of blood. 
Let them not live to taſte this land's increaſe, 

That would with treaſon wound this fair land's peace, 
Now civil wounds are ſtopp'd, Peace lives agen; 
That ſhe may long live here, God fay, Amen! [Exeunt, 


END OF THE FOURTH YOLUME, 
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OH TSS, 
THIRD PART OF K. HENRY VI. 


Obe reader to find the Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 
of the Text only, beginning at the top of the Page, and omit- 
ing al! Lines relating to the Entry of Cbaracters, &c. 


— 


The Notes not in Dr. Joxnsox's Edition are marked with 
| an Aſteriſt ['] thus, 


Pace 321. The third part, &c. ] Firſt printed under the title 


of © the true tragedy of Richard Duke of York, and the 
good King Henry the fixth, or the ſecond part of the Con- 


tention between York and Lancaſter, 1590. Pore. 


Hid.] The action of this Play (which was at firſt printed 


under this Title, „The true Tragedy of Richard Duke 


of York, and the good K. Henry VIth: or, the Second Part 
of the Contention of York and Lancaſter)” opens juſt after 
the firſt Battle at St. Albans, wherein the York faction 
carried the day; and cloſes with the murder ef K. Henry 
VI. and the birth of Prince Edward, afterwards King Ed- 
ward V. So that this Hiſtory takes in the ſpace of full fix- 
teen years. THzoOB, 
L. 1. I wonder how the King——] This play is only di- 
vided from the former for the convenience of exhibition; 


for the ſeries of action is continued without interruption, 


nor are any two ſcenes of any play more cloſely connected 
than the firſt ſcene of this play with the laſt of the former, 
| Jon xs. 


Vor. IV. PAR II. A 
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P. 322.1. 29. —— if Warwick ſhake bis bells,) The al- 
lufion is to falconry, The hawks had ſometimes little bells 
hung upon them, perhaps to dare the birds; that is, to 
fright them from riſing, ; Jonxs. 

P. 323. I. 21. Weſtm. But when the Duke is ſlain, &c.] 
Ever fince the old edition by the players, hath this line been 
given to Weſtmorland : but, tis plain, the King in his ſpeech 
immediately following replies as to Exeter, who in the mo- 
dern books has not as yet ſpoke a word. I have, upon the 
authority of the oldeſt Quarto, reſtor d this line, therefore, 
to Exeter. Tu xo.“ 

P. 325. I. 2. I am the ſor of Henry the fifth.) The mili- 
tary merit of Hemy the fifth is the ſole ſupport of his ſon, 
The name of Henry the fifth diſperſed the followers of Cade, 

| OHNS, 

P. 326. I. 9. Think you, "twere prejudicial to bis — #] 
The phraſe prejudicial to his Crown, if it be right, - muſt 
mean, detrimental to the general rights of hereditary royalty ; 
but I rather think that the tranſcriber's eye caught cruvn 
from the line below, and that we ſhould read prejudicial to 
bis ſon, to his next heir, OHNS, 

P. 327. I. 23. They ſeck revenge, ] They go away not be- 
cauſe they doubt the juſtice of this determination, but be- 
cauſe they have been conquered, and ſeek to be revenged, 
They are not influenced by principle, but paſſion. Jon xs. 

P. 329. I. 16. ¶ bat is it but to make thy Sepulchre,) The 
Queen's reproach is founded on a poſition long received 


among politicians, that the loſs of a King's power is ſoon 


followed by loſs of life. 2 NS. 
P. 330. I. 16. Whoſe baughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 
Will coſt my crown ; and, like an empty eagle, 
Tire on the fleſþ—————] Read, coaſt, i. e. hover 


over it. Wars. & Revis. 
Ibid.] To tire 1s to faſten, to fix the talons, from the French 
tirer. Jouns, 


L. 19. Thoſe three Lords,] That is, of Northumberland, 
N and Clifford, who had left him in diſguſt, Jon x. 
331. I. 2. No quarrel, but a ſlight Contention, ] Thus 
the players, firſt, in their edition; who did not underſtand, 
I preſume, the force of the epithet in the old quarto, which 
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I have reſtor'd ; ſweet Contention, i. e. the argument of 
their diſpute was upon a grateful Topick ; the queſtion of 
their Father's immediate right to the Crown, THEOB. 
L. 18. An oath is of no moment } The obligation of an 
oath is here eluded by very deſpicable ſophiſtry. A lawful 
magiſtrate alone has the power to exact an oath, but the oath 
derives no part of its force from the magiſtrate, 'The plea 
againſt the obligation of an oath obliging to maintain an 
uſurper, taken from the unlawfulneſs of the oath itſelf in 
the foregoing play, was rational and juſt. _ 
P. 332. I. 7. In former Editions: 

Witty, courteous, liberal, full of Spirit.) What a bleſſed 
harmonious line have the editors given. us, and what a pro- 
miſing epithet, in York's behalf, from the Kentiſhmen be. 
ing ſo witty # I can't be fo partial, however, to my own 
Count;, as to let this compliment paſs, I make no doubt 
to read, 


— for they are Soldiers, 
Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of Spirit, 
Now theſe five characteriſticks anſwer to Lord Say's de- 
ſcription of them in the preceding play, 
Kent, in the Commentaries Cæſar writ, 
Is term'd the c] ã1ͥ f place in all this ifle 3 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. Taxzos. 
Ibid.) This is a conjeRure of very little import. Jon xs. 
L. 13. The Queen, <vith all ber, &c.] I know not whe- 
ther the author intended any moral inſtruction, but he that 


reads this has a ſtriking admonition againſt that precipitaney 


by which men often uſe unlawful means to do that which a 
little delay would put honeſtly in their power. Had York 
ſaid but a few moments he had ſaved his cauſe from the ſtain 
of perjury, N ; Jonxs. 
P. 334. I. 1. So looks the pent-up lion,] That is, the lion 
that hath been long confined without food, and is let out to 
devour a man condemned. Jon NS, 
P. 335. 1. 6. Dii faciant, laudis, &c.] This is the 66th 
verſe of Phillis her epiſtie to Demophoon, in Ovid. It is 
a fignal inſtance, I think, that the author knew perfectly 
well how to apply his Latin. Tx OB.“ 
L. 29. V bodo'd again; ——] Of this word the mean- 
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4 NOTES ON 


ing is plain, but I never ſaw it in any other place, I ſup. 
poſe it is only the word budged, perhaps miſprinted. Jouxs, 
P. 336. I. 15. Noon-tide prick, or noon-tide Pi on the 
al. . OHNS, 
P. 337. I. 3. And buckler with thee blows twice tuo for 
one,] This is the reading of all the impreſſions, from the 
firſt folio downwards, But, to buckler, is to defend; which 
certainly is not Clifford's meaning here. Mr, Pope, who 
pretends to have collated the old quarto, might have obſery'd 
the reading is there, as I have reſtor'd it to the text, buckle ; 
i. e. cope, firuggle with. Turo.“ 
L. 12. If is wvar's prize——] Read praiſe. Wars. 
id.] I think the old reading right, which means, that 
all advantages are in <var lawful prize ; that is, may be lato- 
Fully taken and uſed. 3 
P. 338. I. 3. This napkin,) A napkin is an handkerchief, 
OHNS, 
P. 339. I. 27. 'Tis government, that makes them _— 
Government, in the language of that time, ſignified evenneſs 
of temper, and decency of manners, OHNS, 
P. 340. I. 16. Would not bave ſtain d the roſes juſt with 
Blood,] This reading we deriv'd from the 2d folio edition. 
The old 4to and the firſt folio impreſſion exhibit the paſſage 
thus, 
That face of his the hungry canibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ftain'd with blood, 
But how are we to underſtand, faining the roſes juſt wwith 
bloed ? Can the poet mean, that the — * would not have 
jut ſtain d the roſes in his cheeks with blood? The poſition 
of the words is forc'd, to admit of this conſtruction: and 
Juſt, ſeems a very idle expletive, The conjecture, which I 


gave in print ſometime ago, and with which I have now re- 


ſtor d the text, I am very willing to think, retrieves the 
poet's thought. 

Would not have ſtain'd the roſes juic d with blood. 
1. e. would not have ſpilt that blood, whoſe juices ſhone 
thro* his young cheeks, bright as the vermilion dye in 
roſes. Turo.“ 


id.] So the ſecond folio nonſenſically reads the paſſage; 
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but the old quarto, and firſt folio editions of better autho- 
rity have it thus, t 
That face of his the hungry eanibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd with blood. 
And this is ſenſe, Could any one now have believed that 
an editor of common underſtanding ſhould reje& this, and 
faſten upon the nonſenſe of a latter edition only becauſe it 
afforded matter of conjecture: and yet Mr. Theobald will 
needs correct, roſes juſt with blood, to roſes juic d with blood, 
that is, change one blundering editor's nonſenſe for ano- 
ther. But if there ever was any meaning in the hne, it was 
thus expreſſed, X 
Would not have ſtain'd the roſes juſt in bud. 
And this the Oxford editor hath eſpouſed, Wars. 
P. 342. I. 9. Mcatinks, bis prize enough to be his ſon.) The 
old quarto reads pride, which is right, for ambition. i, e. We 
need not aim at any higher glory than this. Wars. 
Ihid.] I believe prize is the right word. Richard's ſenſe 
is, though we have miſſed the prize for which we fought, 
we have yet an honour left that may content us. Jo Ns. 
L. 11. Aud takes ber farewel of the glorious ſun,] Aurora 
takes for a time her farewel of the ſun, when ſhe diſmiſſes 
him to his diurnal courſe, OHNS, 
L. 25. Blazing by our meecdi,] IIluſtrious and ſhining by 
the armorial enſigns granted us as meeds of our great exploits. 
It might be plaufibly read, 
Blazing by our deeds. Jonxs. 
P. 343. I. 6. Ob, ſpeak no more ! ] The generous tenderneſs 
of Edward, and ſavage fortitude of Richard, are well diſtin- 
guiſhed by their different reception of their father's death. 
| OHNS, 
P. 345. I. 2. Is by the ftern lord Clifford done to heath) Done 
to death, for killed, was a common expreſſion long before 
Shakeſpeare's time, 
Thus Chaucer, 
And ſeide, that if ye done us both to dien. GR Ax. 
L. 28. Like the night-owul's lazy fligbt,] The image is not 
very congruous to the ſubject, nor was it neceſſary to the 
compariſon, which is happily enough compleated by the 
threſher. Jon xs. 
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P. 347. I. 5. — The eaſy melting King, like wvax,) So again 
in this play, of the lady Gray, 
As red as fire, nay, then her wax muſt melt. Jon xs. 
P. 348. I. 11. Why then it ſorts,] Why then things are 
as they ſhould be, = Ns. 
L. az. ] And harmleſs 75 muſt be laid aſide,] This read- 
ing, I don't know for what reaſon, was introduc'd by Mr, 
Rowe, and follow'd by Mr. Pope: but all the old books 
have it rightly, harmful: meaning, that the King's lenity 
and pity were prejudicial to his intereſt. Tu xo.“ 
P. 350. I. 1. That things ill got bad ever bad ſucceſs ?] The 
Oxford editor is ſcandalized at the harſhneſs of this maxim, 
and therefore ſoftens it thus, 
That things ill-gotten have bad bad ſucceſs, WARI.“ 
L. 2. And bappy alcvays was it for that ſon, 

Whoſe father for his boarding <vent to hell.) Mr. Rowe 
and Mr. Pope in this pointing have erred with ſome of the 
old impreſſions, and quite ſubverted the poets meaning, 
They make the King aſſert a ſentiment, which he, in fact 
is calling in queſtion. I have reſtor d the true pointing from 
the old quarto, which Mr. Pope would have us believe he 
had collated. The King would argue thus; “ Tho' tis a 
cc general ſaying, that the ſon is happy, whoſe miſerly fa- 
cc ther goes to the devil; yet is every ſuch ſon, without ex- 
cc ception, happy, in having had ſuch a parfimonious fa- 


cc ther,” THhEoOsB,* 
L. 27. Darraign,] That is, range your hoſt, put your 
hoſts in order, Jonns, 


Darraign your battle 
But tint I woll of Theſeus alite, 

And ſpeke of Palamon, and of Arcite, 

The day approacheth of ther returning, 

That everich ſhould a hundred knights bring, 

The battaile to darrein, asI you told, Chaucer. 
Skelton uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe. Speaking of 

the duke of Albany' Works, p. 83. 

Thou durſt not felde derayne, 

Nor a battayle mayntaine, 

With our ſtronge Captayne. 

For you ran home agayne, Grar. 
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P. 352.1. 24. — I am reſolv d,] It is my firm perſuaſion; 

Jam no longer in doubt. Jour's, 
P. 353. I. 11. To let thy tongue detect, To ſhew thy mean- 

neſs of birth by the indecency of language with which thou 


raileſt at my deformity. Jou xs. 
. L. 12. A wiſp of ſtrato,] I ſuppoſe for an inſtrument of 
correction that might diſgrace but not hurt. Jouxs. 


L. 13. To make this ſhameleſs callat know berſelfs Shake- 
ſpeare uſes the word callat likewiſe in the Winter's Tale, 
act ii. ſc. iii. 

Leonatus of Paulina. A callat 

Of boundleſs tongue, who late hath beat 

Her huſband, and now beats me. 

Callat, a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps ſo called from the 
French calate, which was a ſort of head-dreſs, worn by 
country girls. See Gloſſary to Urry's Chaucer, 

A cold old knave cuckolde himſelf winyng, 

And calot of lewd demenyng, Chaucer's Prologue 
to the Remedy of Love, 308. - 
So Skelton, in his Elinour Rumming, works, p. 133. 

Then Elinour ſaid, ye callettes, 7 
I ſhall break your palettes, 
And again, p. 136. EB 
She was a cumlve caller, g 

Gammar, Vengeance on thoſe callets whoſe conſci-nce is 
ſo large, Gammar Gurton's Needle, act ili. ſc. iii. Old 
Plays, publiſhed 1744, vol. 1, p. 154. 

A cart for a callet, Id. ib. 

I have tane diſguis'd. 
Ben Johnſon's Volpone, act iv. ſc. iii. GRAN. * 

L. 31. We ſaw our ſun- ſbine made t ring, 

: of rf aw bred us py When we 
ſaw that by favouring thee we made thee grow in fortune, 
but that we received no advantage from thy fortune flouriſh- 
ing by our favour, we then reſolved to deftroy thee, and 
determine to try ſome other means, though our firſt efforts 
have failed, Jonns, 

P. 355-1. 5. Thy Brother's Blood the 7022 Earth hath 
drunt,] This paſſage, from the variation of the copies, gave 


me no little perplexity. The old 4to applies the deſcription 


hems. Le LEY. A2R ai, 
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to the death of Saliſbury, Warwick's father. But this was 
a notorious deviation from the truth of hiſtory, For the 
earl of Salisbury in the battle at Wakefield, wherein Richard 
duke of York loſt his life, was taken prifoner, beheaded at 
Pomfret, and his head, together with the duke of York's, 
fix d over York-gates. Then, the only brother of War. 
wick, introduc'd in this play, is the marqueſs of Montacute 
(or Mountague, as he is call'd by our author:) but he 
does not dye, till ten years after, in the battle at Barnet; 
where Warwick likewiſe was kill'd. The truth is, the 
brother here mention'd, is no perſon in the drama: and his 
death is only an incidental piece of hiſtory, Conſulting the 
chronicles, upon this action at Ferribridge, I find him to 
have been a natural ſon of Salisbury, (in that reſpect, a 
brother to Warwick ;) and eſteem'd a valiant young gentle- 
man. . Tuo. 
. . 1. 21. — methinks it were a life) This 
. Doh and ſoft, exquiſitely . 4 e cha- 
racter of the king, and makes a pleaſing interchange, by 
affording, amidſt the tumult and horror of the battle, an 
unexpected glimpſe of rural innocence and paſtoral tranquil- 
. OHNS, 
P. 458. ſc. vii. Theſe two horrible incidents are ſelected 
to ſhow the innumerable calamities of civil war. Jon xs. 
P. 3 59. I. 17. And let our hearts and eyes like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break ver-charg'd 
with grief.] The meaning is here inac- 
curately expreſſed, The king intends to ſay that the ſtate of 
their hearts and eyes ſhall be like that of the kingdom in a 
civil var, all ſhall be deſtroyed by power formed within 
themſelves. Jonxs. 
L. 29. What flratagems, —) Stratagem ſeems to ſtand here 
only for an event of war, or may intend ſnares and ſurpriſes, 
OHNS, 
P. 360. I. 1. O boy ! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, ] Be- 
cauſe had he been bam — he — not — — <a of 
years to engage in this quarrel, Jon xs. 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late] 1. e. he ſhould have 
done it by not bringing thee into being, to make both father 
and ſon thus miſerable, This is the ſenſe, ſuch as it is, of 
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the two lines, however an indifferent ſenſe was better than 
none, as it is brought to by the Oxford editor by reading the 


lines thus, 


O boy ! thy father gave thee life too late, | 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too ſocn. Warn. 
Thid.} 1 rather think the meaning of the line, And hath be- 
reft thee of thy life too late, to be this, Thy father expoſed thee 
to danger by giving thee life too ſoon, and hath bereft thee of life 
by living himſelf too long, 8 Jon xs. 
Ibid.) Dr. Warburton's interpretation is ſtrange indeed ! 
He ſpould kave taken away 105 before be bad given it! 
he father, having killed his ſon, is lamenting thoſe 


times of miſery and confuſion, occaſioned by the civil war: 


the general purport of theſe lines, therefore, ſeems to be no 
more than this; that, in ſuch diſaſtrous times, a ſhort life 
is the moſt defirablez and, the ſooner one is out of them, 
the better. There is a paſſage much of the ſame caſt, in 
Tarquin and Lucrece, Stanz. 258, 
O! quoth Lucretius, I did give that life; 
Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpilled. CAN.“ 
L. 27. And fo obſequious will thy father le,] Obſequious is 
here careful of obſequies, or of funeral rites. Jon NS, 
L. 29. As Priam <vas for all] I having but one fon, will 
grieve as much for that one, as Priam, who had many, could 
grieve for many. Jon NS. 
P. 361, ic, ix. Enter Clifford wounded.) In the iſt quarto, 
there is this circumſtance added; Enter Clifford wounded, 
with an arrow in his neck. The players, in their edition, 
had reaſon to make a retrenchment of this; for, no doubt, 
'twas a point of ridicule to ſee an actor come upon the ſtage 
to die, with an arrow fixt in his neck, And this paſſage I 
find rallied by Beaumont and Fletcher 1n their knight of the 
Burning Peſtle. For Ralph, the grocer's prentice, is there 
introduc'd, with a forked arrow through his bead; and makes 
a long burleſque harangue in a bantering imitation of Clif- 
ford's ſpeech here, Take a ſhort ſample of his laſt dying 
words, 
Farewel, all you good boys in merry London, 
Ne'er ſhall we more upon Shrove-tueſday meet, 
And pluck down houſes of iniquity, 
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My pain encreaſeth : I ſhall never more 
Hold open, whilſt another pumps both legs; 
Nor daub a fattin gown with rotten eggs. 

Set up a ſtake, oh, never more I ſhall; 

I die: fly, fly, my ſoul, to Gro er's-Hall. I dies. 


HEOBS 
Lc 23. thy tough commixtures] Perhaps better, 11, 
h commixtures. Jonxs, 


L. 25. The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies. ] This line, 
which 5 a neceſſar — reg to — eich land and 
which is left out in al} the other impreflions, I have re. 
ſtor d from the old quarto. Tu oB.“ 

P. 362. 1, 14. No way to fly, nor frengtb to bold our flight,] 
This line is clear and proper as it is now read, yet * 
an oppoſition of images was meant, and Clifford ſaid, 

Ne way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out fight. Jonxs. 

P. 363. 1. ” 2 bi — deaths bree Sir J. 

r. War. 
burton has received. Jouxs, 

L. 30. Eager wwrds] Sour words; words of aſperity. 

OHNS, 

P. 365. I. 6. For Glo'fler's dukedom is too ominous, ) Thi 
paſſage ſeems ſneer'd at by B. Jonſon in his Devil's an Ag 
where a fooliſh fellow is duped into the opinion of being 
created a duke. 

Meer-cr. I think, we ha' found a place to fit you now, 
Sir: Glouceſter, — 

Fitz-dot. O, no; I'll none. 

Meer-cr, Why, Sir? 

Fitz-dot. "Tis fatal. 

Meer-cr. That you ſay right in. Spencer, I think, the 
younger, had his laſt honour thence, But he was but an 
carl. 

Fitz-dot. I know not that, Sir : But Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock, I'm ſure, was duke; and he was made away at Calic, 
as duke Humphry was at Bury: And Richard the Third, 
you know, what end he came to. 

Meer-cr. By my faith, you're cunning in the chronicle, 
Sir. | 
Fitæ- dot. No, I confeſs, I ha't from the play-books ; and 
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think, they're more authentick. Tuxon.“ 

P. 366. 1. 3. Thy balm waſht off, ] This is an image 
very frequent in the works of Shakeſpeare, So again in 
this ſcene, 


I was anointed king. 
It is common in theſe plays to find the ſame images, 
whether jocular or ſerious, frequently recurring. Jouns. 
P. 367. I. 3. In the former act was the ſame line, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Jonxs. 
P. 368. J. 25: Sir John Gray.) Vid. Hall, 3d year of 
Edward IV, folio 5, It was hitherto falſly printed Richard, 
Por. 


L. 29. Becauſe, in quarrel of the bouſe of York, 


The worthy gentleman did loſe his life.] 1 am afraid, 


our poet puts falſe colours on the death of Sir John Gray, to 
palliate king Edward's marriage with the widow. Sir John 
Gray was ſlain at the laſt battle of St, Albans, by the power 
of king Edward; as Hall expreſsly ſays: ſo that he was in 
queen Margaret's army, and really ſlain on the quarrel of 
Lancaſter, And king Edward's Queen, in Richard III. is 
reproach'd with this by Glouceſter. 
In all which time you and your huſband Gray 
Were factious for the houſe of Lancaſter, 
Mas not your huſband 
In Marg'ret's battle at St. Alban's ſlain? Tazos;* 
P. 369. I. 11. #idew, we will conſider.] This is a very 
lively and ſpritely dialogue; the reciprocation is quicker 
than is common in Shakeſpeare, Jouns, 
P. 374. I. 11. Unlick'd bear-whelp.) It was an opinion 
which, in ſpite of its abſurdity, prevailed long, that the 
bear brings forth only ſhapeleſs lumps of animated fleſh, 
which ſhe licks into the — of bears. It is now well 
known that the whelps of the bear are produced in the ſame 
ſtate with thoſe of other creatures. Jouns, 
L. 16. ———— To 0er-bear ſuch —— 
As are of better perſon than myſelf.] Ric p 
here the . — Wh — with 
deformity has a conſtant ſource of envy in his mind, and 
would counter-ballance by ſome other ſuperiority theſe ad- 
vantages which they feel themſelves to want, Bacon re- 
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marks that the deformed are commonly daring, and it is al. 
moſt 'proverbially obſerved that they are ill-natured. The 
truth is, that the deformed, like all other men, are iſ. 
pleaſed with inferiority, and endeavour to gain ground by 
good or bad means, as they are virtuous or corrupt. Jouxs. 
P. 37 5. I. 11. And ſet the murth*'rous Machiavel to ſcbocl.] 
As this is an Anachoniſm, and the old quarto reads, 
And ſet tb aſpiring Catiline to ſchool, 
I don't know why it ſhould not be preferr'd. Wars, 
P. 376. I. 30. O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow ; 

f And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow.) 
How does impatience, more particularly, wait en true ſorrow! 
On the contrary, ſuch ſorrow as the Queen's, which came 
gradually on, through a long courſe of misfortunes, is gene. 
rally leſs impatient than that of thoſe who have fallen into 
ſudden miſeries, The true reading ſeems to be, 

O, but impatience waiting, rues to morrow : 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 

i. e. When impatience waits and ſolicits for redreſs, there i 
nothing ſhe ſo much dreads as being put off till to-morroto, (2 
proverbial expreſſion for procraſtination.) This was a very 
proper reply to what the king ſaid laſt, and is a ſentiment 
worthy the poet. A rhime too is added as was cuſtomary 
with him, at the cloſing a ſcene, Wars. 

Ibid.] It is ſtrange that, when the ſenſe is ſo clear, any 
commentator ſhould thus laboriouſly obſcure it, to introduce 
a new reading; and yet ftranger that he ſhould ſhew ſuch 
confidence in his emendation as to inſert it in the text. 

OHNS, 

P. 379. I. 23. That this. his love <vas an external plant.] 
The old quarto reads rightly eterna/: Alluding to the plants 
of Paradiſe, WAI. 

L. 26. Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain.] Envy is 
always ſuppoſed to have ſome faſcinating or blaſting power, 
and to be out of the reach of envy is therefore a privilege 
belonging only to great excellence. I know not well why 
envy is mentioned here, or whoſe envy can be meant, but the 
meaning is that his love is ſuperior to envy, and can feel no 
blaſt but from the lady's diſdain. Or, that if Bona refuſe to 
quit or requite his pain, his love may turn to diſdain, though 
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the conſciouſneſs of his own merit will exempt him from the 


angs of envy. OHNS. 
, P. 380. I. 21. You bave a father able This ſeems 
ironical. The poverty of Margaret's father is a very fre- 


quent topick of reproach, Jon xs. 
L. 27. Thy fly conveyance.) Conveyance is juggling, and 
thence is taken tor artifice and fraud. Jonns, 


P. 381. I. 27. Did I let paſs tb' abuſe done to my niece ?] 
Whom king Edward attempted in the earl of Warwick's 
houſe. Holling ſhed. Jon NS, 

P. 383. I. 5. Go, fear thy ling.] That is, fright thy king, 

L. 22. In former copies, 

I'll join my eldeſt daughter and my joy, 

To bun forthwith, — ha this is a miſ- 
take of the copyiſts. Hall, in the gth year of king Edward 
IV, ſays Edward prince of Wales, wedded Anne ſecond daugh- 
ter to the earl of Warwick. And the duke of Clarence was 
in love with the elder, the lady Iſabel; and in reality was 
married to her five years before prince Edward took the lady 
Anne to wife, 

And in king Richard third, Glouceſter, who married this 
lady Anne when a widow, ſays, 

For then Til marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter. 
What tho" I kill d ber buſband and l er father? 
i. e. prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father-in-law. 
See likewiſe Holingſhed in his Chronicle; p. 671 and 674. 
THEOB. 

P. 386. I. 9. with the ſeas,) This has been the ad- 
vice of every man who in any age underſtood and favoured 
the intereſt of England, OHNS, 

L. 22. —— you would not have beftow'd the heir] It muſt 
be remembered, that till the reſtoration the heireſſes of great 
eſtates were in the wardſhip of the king, who in their mino- 
rity gave them up to plunder, and afterwards matched them 
to his favourites. I know not when liberty gained more 
than by the abolition of the court of wards, Jouns, 

P. 388. I. 24. Belike the elder; Clarence vill have the 
younger.) I have ventured to make elder and younger change 
places in this line againſt the authority of all the printed 
copies, The reaſon of it will be obvious, Tako. 
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L. 29. You, that love me and Warwick, follow me,] That 
Clarence ſhould make this ſpeech in the king's hearing i 
very improbable, yet I do not ſee how it can be palliated, 
The king never goes out, nor can Clarence be talking to a 
company apart, for he anſwers immediately to that which 
the Poſt ſays to the king, Jouxs, 

P. 390. I. 11. night's overture,] The author muſt, ! 
think, have written night's coverture, For though cevertert, 
which ſignifies firſt an opening, then an offer, may likewiſe 
mean an oppertunity, yet in an overture ſeems to be an an- 
improper phraſe, |; OKNs, 

L. 13. His Soldiers lurking in the Town about, ] Dr. Thirlby 
adviſed the reading 7 — ; the guard in the ſcene im. 
mediately foilowing ſays, 

but why commands the King, 
That his chief Foll'wers lodge in Towns about him, &c. 


THEos, 
L. 20. So ve, well cover d with the night's black marti, 
This line may confirm the reading of gowerture. OHNS, 


P. 392. I. 12. And come now to create you Duke of York,] 
Might we read with a flight alteration ? 
And come to new create you Duke of York. Jouns, 
P. 397. I. 3. — fewo men rightly temper with the oy 311 
ſuppoſe the meaning is, that few men conform their temper 
to their deſtiny, which King Henry did, when finding him- 
ſelf unfortunat2 he gave the management of public aſſairs to 
more proſperous hands. Jonns, 
P. 398. I. 13. This pretty lad,] He was afterwards Henry 
VII. A man who put an end to the civil war of the two 
houſes, but not otherways remarkable for virtue. Shake- 
ſpeare knew his trade. Henry VII. was Grandfather to 
Queen Elizabeth, and the King from whom James inhe- 
rited. Jouxs. 
P. 400. I. 19. The goed old man <vould fain that all were 
well,] The mayor is willing we ſhould enter ſo he may not 
be blamed. Jonxs. 
P. 402. I. 26. Let's levy men, and beat him back again,] 
This line expreſſes a ſpirt of war fo unſuitable to the charac- 
ter of Henry, that I would give the firſt cold ſpeech to the 
King, and the briſk anſwer to Warwick, This line 1s not 
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in the old quarto, and when Henry ſaid nothing, the firſt 
ſpeech might be as properly given to Warwick as to any 
other. Jon xs. 

P. 404. I. 1. — My meed bath got me fame :] Meed ſigni- 
fies reward, We ſhould read my deed, i. e. my manners, 
conduct in the adminiſtration. Warn. 

Ibid. — Meed,) This word ſignifies merit, both as a verb 
and a ſubſtantive ;z that it is uſed as a verb, is clear from the 
following fooliſh couplet, which I remember to have read. 

Deem if I need 
Dear madam Read. 

A ſpecimen of verſes that read the ſame backward and 
forward. Hawxins,* 

L. 14. Shout within. A Lancaſter!] Surely the ſhouts that 
uſhered king Edward ſhould be a York, a York. I ſuppoſe 
the author did not write the marginal directions, and the 
players confounded the characters, Jonxs. 

P. 406. I. 25. But ⁊obile be thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 

The King was flyly finger d from the deck,] Tho' 

there may ſeem no conſonance of metaphors betwixt a ſingle 
ten and a deck, the latter word being grown obſolete, and 
not acknowledged by our dictionaries in the ſenſe here re- 
quired ; yet deck, in all our northern counties, is this day 
uſed to ſignify a pack or ſtock of cards, Trxon,* 

P. 40“. after I. 5. A parley is ſounded, &c.] This note of 
direction I reſtored from the old quarto. And, without it, 
it is impoſſible that any reader can gueſs at the meaning of 
this line of Clarence ; 

Look, here, I throw my Infamy at Thee. Taxxzos. 
L. 9. — to lime the ſtones.] That is, to cement the ſtones. 


Lime makes mortar, OHNS. 
L. 11. Blunt,] Stupid, inſenſible of paternal fondneſs, 
OHNS, 
P. 409. |. 3. Paſſing] Eminent, egregious ; — 
beyond the common track of treaſon. OHNS, 
L. 13. For Warwick was a bug that ſcar'd us all,] Bug is 
a Bugbear, a terrifick being. OHNS, 


P. 410. I. 8. Cedes cœæmptis ſaltibus, et demo, Villaque. Hex. 
This mention of his parks and manours diminiſhes the pa- 
t hetic effect of the foregoing lines. Jouxs. 
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L. 28. Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault,] The old 
quarto reads clamour, which is undoubtedly right, i, e. 3 
clamour .of tongues, which, as he ſays, could not be diftin- 
2 This was a pertinent fimilitude : The other ab. 

urd, and neither agrees with what is predicated of it, nor 
with what it is intended to illuſtrate, Waxs, 

P. 414. I. 10. K. Edw. Brave followers, &c.] This 
ſcene is ill-contrived, in which the king and queen appear 
at once on the ſtage at the head of oppoſite armies. It had 
been eaſy to make one retire before the other entered, Jonx. 

P. 415.1. 25. Let AEſop, &c, ] The prince calls Richard 
for his crookedneſs, Æſop; and the poet, following nature, 
makes Richard highly incenſed at the reproach. Jonxs, 

P. 416. I. 13. — thou likeneſs of this railer bei Thou 
that reſembleſt thy railing mother. OHNS, 

P. 417. I. 16. — you have rid this feveet Prince.) The con- 
dition of this warlike queen would move compaſiion could it 
be forgotten that ſhe gave York, to wipe his eyes in his cap- 
tivity, a handkerchief ſtained with his young child's blood, 

OHNS, 

L. 25. *T=vas in,] She alludes to the deſertion of Cla- 
rence. Jouxs. 

L. 26. — Where is that Devil's Butcher, Richard ?] 
Thus all the Editions, But Devil's Butcher, in other terms, 
I think, is Xill-devil: rare news for the free-thinkers, if 
there were any grounds for depending on it, But the poet 
certainly wrote dewi/-butcher ; and the firſt part of the com- 
pound is to be taken adjectively, meaning, execrable, infer- 
nal, devilifh. Tu xo. 

Ibid.] Devil's Butcher is a butcher ſet on by the Devil. 
Either reading may ſerve without ſo long a note. Jonns, 

P. 418. 1. 18. What ſcene of death hath Roſcius not to af?) 
Roſcius was certainly put for Richard by ſome ſimple con- 
ceited player, who had heard of Roſcius and of Rome : but 
did not know that he was an actor in comedy, nat in tra- 
gedy. Wars. 

L. 26. Peeviſb focl,] As peeviſpneſi is the quality of child- 
ren, peeviſÞ ſeems to ſignify childiſh, and by conſequence 
filly. Peeviſh is explained by childiſh, in a former note of 
Dr. Warburton. Jon xs. 
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P. 419. I. 18. Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear,] 
Who ſuſpect no part of what my fears preſage. Jokxs. 
L. 27. The raven rook' d her,] What is rook'd her ? Read, 
croak'd hoarſe. Jonns, 
Ibid.) The true reading ſeems to be at no great diſtance, 
the tempeſt ſhook down trees 
The raven ro&'d her on the chimney's top; 
on the top of the chimney ſhaken by the tempeſt. Jonxs. 
P. 420. |. 3. Ard, if the reſt be true ⁊obich I have heard, 
Theu cum t] Had our editors had but a 
grain of ſagacity, or due diligence, there could have been no 
room for this abſurd break, fince they might have ventured 
to fill it up with certainty too, The old quarto would have 
led them part of the way, 
Thou cam'ft into the world 
Ard that the verſe is to be compleated in the manner I have 
given it, is inconteſtible; for unleſs we ſuppoſe King Henry 
actually reproaches him with this his prepoſterous birth, 
how can Richard in his very next ſoliloquy ſay ? 
Indeed, *tis true, that Henry told me ot, 
For I have often heard my mother ſay, 
I came into the world with my legs forward, 
I can eaßly ſee, that this bl:nk was cauſed by the nicety of 
the players, to ſuppreſs an incident idea. But, with ſub- 
miſſion, this was making but half a cure, unlets they had 
expung'd the repetition of it out of Richard's ſpeech too, 
THEOB, 
P. 422.1. 10. Work thou the <vay, and that foail execute.) 
believe we ſhould read, 
and bis ſhall ex cute, 
Richard Ilaving his hand on his forehead ſays, 
Work thou the way — 
then bringing down his hand and beholding it, 
and is ſhall execute. 
Though that may ſtand, the arm being included in the 
ſhoulder, Joins, 
L. 15. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, thanks.) 
This line has been given to king Edward; but I have, with 
the old quarto, reftorcd it to the queen, THEOB, 
Vor. IV. PART Il. 
Exp of the Nor Es on the 3d. PAR T of HZNRY VI. 


. 
ON THE 


LIFE axv DEATH or K. RICHARD III. 


PaGE 425. The life and death of king Richard the Third, ] 
The oldeſt known edition of this tragedy is printed for An- 
drew Wiſe, 1597: but Harrington, in his Apologie of Po- 
etrie, written 1590, and prefixed to the tranſlation of Arioſto, 
ſays, that a tragedy of Richard the Third had been acted at 
Cambridge, His words are, “ For tragedies, to omit other 
« famous tragedies, thot which was played at St. John's in 
« Cambridge, of Richard the Third, wou'd move, I think, 
« Phalaris the tyrant, and terrify all tyrannous minded 
« men, &c. He moſt probably means Shakeſpeare's; and 
if ſo, we may argue, that there is ſome more antient edition 
of this play than what I have mentioned ; at leaft this 
ſhews us how early Shakeſpeare's plays appeared: or if ſome 
other Richard the Third 1s here alluded to by Harrington, that 
a play on this ſubje& preceded our author's. WarTon,® 

Ibid.) This Tragedy, though it is called the Life and 
Death of this Prince, comprizes, at moſt, but the laſt eight 
years of his time : for it opens with George Duke of Cla- 
' rence being clap'd up in the Tower, which happen'd in the 
beginning of the year 1477; and cloſes with the death of 
Richard at Boſworthfield, which battle was fought on the 
22d of Auguſt in the year 1485. THEOB, 

L. 11. To fright the ſouls, ] This may be right. But J 
rather think Shakeſpear wrote the fcale, French, the crowd 
or multitude running away in a rout or confuſion, War Bn.* 

L. 12. He capers ] War capers. This is poetical, 
Though a little _ if it be York that capers, the ante- 

Vor. IV. PAR y IL A 


| 
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cedent is at ſuch a diftance that it is almoſt forgotten. fon. 

L. 19. Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature,] By diſ- 
ſembling is not meant hypocritical nature, that pretends one 
thing and does another: but nature that puts together 
things of a diflimular kind, as a brave ſoul and a deformed 
bod 


y. Wars. 
Ibid.) Diſſcmbling is here put very licentiouſly for fraud- 
Ful, deceitful. Jon xs. 


P. 426. I. 8. And therefore, ſince I cannot prove a lower, 

Shakeſpeare very diligently inculcates, that the wickedneſs 

of Richard proceeded from his deformity, from the envy that 

roſe at the compariſon of his own perſon with others, and 

= which incited him to diſturb the pleaſures that he could not 


partake. OHNS, 
L. 11. And hate the idle pleaſures] Perhaps we might read, 
And bare the idle pleaſures, ons. 


L. 12. Induftions dangercus,] Preparations for milchicf, 
The Inductian is preparatory to the action of the play. Jon x. 
L. 16. Edward be as true and juft,] 1. e. as open 
| hearted and free from deceit. Wars. 
1hbid.) The meaning is only this; if Edwvard keeps his 
word, Jonxs, 
L. 19. About a prophecy, which ſays, that G 
Of Edward's heirs the murderer ſhall be,] Theſe two 
lines are in all the old books whatſoever, as well as in all 
the modern ones that I have ſeen, except the two impreſſions 
by Mr, Pope. By what authority he has thought fit to 


leave them out, I don't know. Turo.“ 
P. 427. I. 12. Teys,} Fancies, freaks of imagination. 
onHNs. 

L. 28. Humbly complaining, &c.] I think theſe two lines 
might be better given to Clarence. Jonxs. 

P. 428. I. 1. The jealous oerworn wwidow,) That is, the 
ueen and Shore, Jon xs. 


L. 26. — the Queen's abjects,.—] That is, not the Queen's 
ſubjects, whom ſhe might protect, but her abje#s, whom ſhe 
drives away. | | Jouxs. 

L. 29. Were it to call king Edward's widow ſiſter,] This 
is a very covert and ſubtle manner of infinuating treaſon. 
The natural expreſſion would have been, vere it to call ling 


ee — © © 
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Edward's wife fer. I will ſolicit for you though it ſhould 
be at the expence of ſo much degradation and conſtraint, as to 
own the lowborn wife of King Edward for a fiſter. But by 
ſlipping as it were caſually ewidozw into the place of wiſe, he 
tempts Clarence with an oblique propoſal to kill the king. 
OHNS, 
P. 429. I. 22. More pity, that the eagle ſhonld be metu d, 
While kites and buzzards play at liberty,] I have, 
upon the authority of the old quarto's, reſtored prey, as the 
moſt expreſſive and proper word. Turo.“ 
P. 431. I. go. II made à coarſe of bim that diſabeys,] So 
in Hamlet, 
I'll make a ghoſt of him that holds me. Jon xs. 
P. 432. I. 17. — pattern of thy butcheries,] Pattern is in- 
ſtance, or example. Joanxs. 
L. 19. — ſer, dead Henry's wounds | 
Open their congeal d mouths ard bleed afreſb,] It is a 
tradition very generally received, that the murdered body 
bleeds on the touch of the murderer, This was ſo much be- 
lieved by Sir Kenelm Digby that he has endeavoured to ex- 
plain the reaſon. OHNS, 
L. 22. — where no led dwells, ] This may be right. But 
probably Shakeſpear wrote, <vbence no blood <vells. i. e. 
whence no blood has its ſpring or courſe, Wars,* 
P. 433. |. 9. * diffus d infection of a man,] I be- 
lieve diffuſed in this place ſigniſies irregular, uncouth ; ſuch 
is its meaning in other paſſages of Shakeſpeare. Jouns. 
L. 31. That laid their guilt——] The crime of my bro- 
thers, He has juſt charged the murder of lady Anne's 
huſband upon Edward. ſounxs, 
P. 434. I. 24. Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurſt cfect, 
Effect, tor executioner. He aſks, was not the cauſer as ill 
as the executioner £ She anſwers, Thou waſt both. But, for 
cauſer, uſing the word cauſe, this led her to the word , 
for execution, or executioner, But the Oxford editor trou- 
bling himſelf with nothing cf this, will make a nine orato- 
rical period of it. 
Thou waſt the cauſe. And moſt accurſt th' effect! Warn, 
Ibid.) I cannot but be rather of Sir T. Hanmer's opinion 
than Dr, Warburton's, becauſe ect is uſed immediately in 
its common ſenſe, in an{wer to this line, Joux s. 
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P. 435. I. 28. — they kill me with a living death,] In imi- 
tation of this paſſage, and I ſuppoſe of a thouſand more z 
2 living death I bear, 
Says Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair. Jon xs. 
L. 31. Theſe eyes, which never, &c.] The twelve follow. 
ing beautiful lines added after the firſt editions. Por E. 
id.] They were added with many more. Jonxs. 
P. 436. I. 26. But 'twas thy beauty ] Shakeſpeare 
countenances the obſervation, that no woman can ever be 
offended with the mention of her beauty. Jonxs, 
P. 437. 1. 27. — Croiby-place:) A houſe near Biſhopſ- 
gate-ftreet belonging to the Duke of Glouceſter. Tx EOB. 
P. 438. I. 28. Fram d in the prodigality of nature,] i. e. 
when nature was in a prodigal or lavith mood. Wars, 
L. 29. and, no doubt, right royel,) Of the degree of 
royalty belonging to Henry the fixth there could be no dent, 
nor could Richard have mentioned it with any ſuch heſita- 
tion; he could not indeed very properly allow him reyaliy. 
I believe we ſhould read, 
and, no doubt, right /ya/. 
That is, true to ker bed. He enumerates the reaſons for 
Which ſhe ſhould love him. He was young, wiſe, and va- 
liant ; theſe were apparent and indiſputable excellencies. He 
then mentions another not leſs likely to endear him to his 
wife, but which he had leſs opportunity of knowing with 
certainty, and, no doubt, right loyal. —— 
P. 439.1. 6. — to a beggarly Denier, ] This may be right; 
but perhaps Shakeſpear wrote Taniere, French, a hut or 
cave. WARB.“ 
P. 440. I. 4. I: is determin'd, not concluded yet,] Deter- 
min'd fignifies the final conclufion of the will : concluded, 
what cannot be alter'd by reaſon of ſome act, conſequent on 
the final judgment. WAB. 
L. 6. Here comes the Lords of Buckingham and Derby,] 
This is a blunder of inadvertence, which has run thro' the 
whole Chain of impreſſions. It could not well be original 
in Shakeſpeare, who was moſt minutely intimate with his 
hiſtory and the intermarriages of the nobility, The perſon 
here called Derby, was Thomas Lord Stanley, Lord Steward 
of King Edward the IVth's houſhold. But this Thomas 
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Lord Stanley was not created Earl of Derby till after the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry VII; and, accordingly, afterwards in the 
fourth and fifth acts of this play, before the battle of Boſ- 
worth-field, he is every where call'd Lord Stanley, This 
ſufficiently juſtifies the change I have made in his title. 


THEOB, 
P. 441. I. 30. Of your ill will, &c.] This line is reſtored 
from the firſt edition. Por E. 


P. 443. 1. 14. Tell bim, and ſpare not; look, wwhat I have 
ſaid,] This verſe I have reſtored from the old quarto's. 


THEOB. 
L. 16. My pains,) My labours, my toils. Jou xs. 
L. 17. Out Devil! ] Read, nz. WARE. 


id.] There is no need of change, but if there were, the 
commentator does not change enough : he ſhould-read, I re- 


member them too well ; that is, bis pains. Founs. 
L. 28. Was not your buſband 
In Marg'ret's battle,) It is faid in Henry VI. that 
he died in quarrel of the houſe of York. OHNS, 


P. 444. I. 25. A little joy enjoys the Queen thereof.) I ap- 
prehend we ihould read, as little joy, for, a little joy, inſtead 
of, little joy, is ſcarce Engliſh 3 and the Queen immediately 
adds, that ſhe is altogether joyle ſs.“ REIS.“ 

L. 28. Hear me, ye rangling Pirates, ] This ſcene of Mar- 
garet's imprecations is fine and artful, She prepares the au- 
dience, like another Caſſandra, for the following tragic re- 


volutions. Wars. 
P. 445. I. 1. Ab, gentle villain,.—] We ſhould read, un- 
entle villain. WARE. 


Ibid.) The meaning of gentle is not, as the commentator 
imagines, tender or courteors, but bigb bern. An oppoſition 
is meant between that and wi/lain, which means at once a 
wicked and a loro born coreteb. So before, 

Since ev'ry Jack is made a gentleman 
There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack, Jonns. 
L. 18. Q. Mar. So juft is God, &c.] This line ſhould be 


given to Edward IVth's Queen, Wars. 
P. 446. I. 1. By ſurfeit die your King,] Alluding to his 
luxurious life, Jonxs. 


P. 447. I. 1. — rooting bog !] The expreſſion. is fine, 
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alluding (in memory of her young ſon) to the ravage which 
hogs make, with the fineſt flowers, in gardens; and inti. 
mating that Elizabeth was to expe& no other treatment for 
her ſons. Wars, 
Ibid. She calls him beg as an appellation more contemptu- 
ous than bear, as he is elſewhere termed from his enſigns ar. 
morial. There is no ſuch heap of alluſion as the commen. 
tator imagines, OHNS, 
L. 3. The flave of nature,——] The exprefſion is ſtrong 
and noble, and alludes to the antient cuſtom of maſter's 
branding their profligate ſlaves : by which it is inſinuated 
that his miſ-ſhapen perſon was the mark that nature had ſet 
upon him to ſtigmatize his ill conditions. Shakeſpear ex- 
preſſes the ſame thought in The Comedy of Errors, 
He is deformed, crooked, &c. 
Stigmatical in making, 
But as the ſpeaker riſes in her reſentment, ſhe expreſſes this 
contemptuous thought much more openly, and condemns 
him to a till worſe ſtate of ſlavery, 

Sin, Death and Hell have ſet their mays upon him. 
Only, in the firſt line, her mention of his moral condition 
inſinuates her reflections on his deformity : and, in the laſt 
her mention of his deformity inſinuates her reflections on 
his moral condition: and thus he has taught her to ſcold in 
all the elegance of figure, Wars. 

L. 6. Thou rag of honour, &c.] We ſhould certainly read, 

Thou «vrack of honour 

i. e. the ruin and deſtruction of honour ; which I ſuppoſe 
was firſt writ rack, and then further corrupted to rag. Wars. 
Thid. Rag is, in my opinion, right, and intimates that 

much of his honour is torn away. OHNS, 
L. 19. Bottled ſpider, ] A ſpider is called bottled, becauſe, 
like other inſects, he has a middle ſlender and a belly pro- 
tuberant. Richard's form and venom make her liken him 

to a ſpider, Jouns. 
P. 448. I. 1. Q. Mar. Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert, 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current,] Shake- 
ſpeare may either allude to the late creation of the marguis 
of Dorſet, or to the inſtitution of the title of marguis here in 
England, as a ſpecial dignity ; which was no older than 
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Richard II. Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, was the firſt, who, 
as a diſtinct dignity, received the title of marquis, 1ſt Dec. 
anno nono Ricardi Secundi, See Aſhmole's hiſtory of the order 
of the garter, p. 456. Jon xs. 
L. 32. Tbe lips of thoſe, that breathe them in the air] i. e. Of 
thoſe who make a practice of curſing their enemies, and do 
it as often as they breathe. - So that the ſenſe is, the curſes 
of ſuch never aſcend to the throne of vengeance, Never paſs 
the lips, i. e. get paſt or further than the lips. WARB.“ 
P. 449. 1. 28. He is frank d up to fatting for bis pains.] 

A frank is an old Engliſh word for a beg- y. *Tis poſſible 

he uſes this metaphor to Clarence, in alluſion to the creſt of 

the family of York, which was a boar, Whereto relate 

thoſe famous old verſes on Richard III. 

The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog 
Rule all England under a hog. 

He uſes the ſame metaphor in the laſt ſcene of act 4. Pop x. 
P. 451. I. 14. Faithful man.] Not an infidel. Jonns, 
P. 452. I. 13. That wood the ſlimy bottom.) By ſeeming 

to gaze upon it. Dr, Warburton ſays aw d ſignifies ogled. 

OHNS, 
Ibid.] The figure of <voving the deep is as far ro as 
the extremity of metaphorical writing will admit; but Mr. 

Warburton thinks, there can never be too much of a good 

thing; and ſo by his explanation, evoved for ogled, makes 

downright burleſque of it. Can,* 
Ihid.) The metaphor appears not only ſo overſtrained be- 

yond all proportion of nature, but ſo nauſeous too, that I 

san ſcarce think the common reading genuine, but ſhould 

rather imagine the poet might have written, 
That ſtrew'd the ſlimy bottom of the deep. RR IS.“ 
P. 453. 1. 4.] Fleeting is the ſame as changing /ides. 


OHNS. 
L. 18. O God! if my prayers, &c.] The four follow- 
ing lines have been added fince the firſt edition, Por k. 


L. 25. Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, &c.] In the common editi- 
ons the keeper is made to hold the dialogue with Clarence 
till this line. And here Brakenbury enters, pronouncing 
theſe words: which ſeem to me a reflection naturally re- 
ſulting from the foregoing converſation, and therefore conti- 
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nued to be ſpoken by the ſame perſon, as it 1s —_—— in 
the firſt edition, Pork. 
L. 27. Princes bave but their titles for their 
An outward bonzur, for an — wits The firf 
line may be underſtood in this ſenſe. The glories of prince 
are nothing mere than em 12 titles : but it would more impreſ; 
the purpoſe of the ſpeaker, and correſpond better with the 
following lines, if it were read, 
Princes have but their titles for their troubles. 
L. 29. ————— For unfelt imaginations, 
They often 3 a <verld of reſtleſs cares.) They often 
ſuffer real miſeries for imaginary and unreal gratifications, 
OHNS, 
P. 455. I. 28. Tate the devil in thy mind, and believe him 
not: he would inſinuate with ther, &c.] One villain ſays, 
conſcience is at his elbows perſuading him not to kill the duke, 
The other ſays, take the devil into thy nearer acquaintance, 
into thy mind, who will be a match for thy conſcience, and 
believe it not, Sc. It is plain then, that bim in both places 
in the text ſhould be it, namely, conſcience, Wars. 
Ihid.] The common reading was, © believe bim not, be 
would inſinuate, which Mr. Warburton altered in both 
places to, it, in order to make room in the conſtruction for 
conſcience, which is plainly and undoubtedly intended here, 
But he forgot to uſe the ſame precaution in the reply, which 
full as much requires it. 
I am ftrong-fram'd, he cannot prevail avith me. 
This threefold ales, bis, he, and, be, gives me 3 
ſtrong ſuſpicion, that the miſtake is in the firſt part of this 
ſentence, and not in what follows; and I am confirmed in 
it by the aukwardneſs of the expreſſion, © take the devil in 
thy mind, for, © take the devil for thy — 4 I am in- 
clined therefore to believe that the poet might have written, 
- Shake off this devil in thy mind, and believe him not: he 
evould inſinuate with thee but to make thee figh. 
With this the reply, according to the common reading, will 
de perfectly conſiſtent, RE Is.“ 


Jon xs. 


* L. 31. Spoke like a tall fellaxv.] The meaning of tall, in 


old Eneliſh. is Port, daring, fearleſs and ſtrong. — 
OHNS, 


P. 456.1. 6. Ve reaſon.) We'll talk. 
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L. 27. Are you call'd forth from out a <vorld of men.] I think 
it may be better read, 


Are ye cull'd forth. 7; Ns. 
L. 30. ] Queſt is inqueſt or jury. OHNS, 
p. 255 12 rejected by HANMER.* 
P. 458. I. 2. Springing Plantagenet.] Blooming Plantage- 
net; a prince in the ſpring of life. Jon xs. 


L. 3. Novice.] Vouth; one yet new to the world, Jon xs. 
L. 9. If you are bir' d for need, —} I have choſe to reſtore 
the word, which poſſeſſes all the old copies, meed; Tyrom,* 
L. 19. And charg'd us from his ſoul, &c. ] This neceſſary 


line is reſtored frem the old edition, Poe x. 
P. 459. |. 7. ard fave your ſouls, &c.] The fix fol- 
lowing lines are not in the old edition. Poe E.“ 


Ibid.) They are not neceſſary, but ſo forced in, that ſome- 
thing ſeems omitted to which theſe lines are the anſwer, 
Jonuns, 
L. 8, 9. 10, 11, 12. rejected by HAN MER. * 
L. 18. What beggar pities not] I cannot but ſuſpect that 
the lines, which Mr. Pope obſerved not to be in the old 
edition, are now miſplaced, and ſhould be inſerted here, 
ſomewhat after this manner. 
Clar, A begging prince what beggar pities not ? 
Vil. A begging prince ! 
Clar. Which of you if you awere a prince's ſon, &c. 
Upon this provocation the villain naturally ſtrikes him. 
OHNS. 
Ivid.] This and the following line rejected by HAN MER.“ 
P. 463. I. 21. The forfeit] He means the remijion of the 
forfeit, Jouns, 
L. 24. Have I tongue to doom my brother's death ? | This la- 
mentation is very tender and — The recollection cf 
the good qualities of the dead is very natural, and no leſs 
naturally does the king endeavour to communicate the crime 


to others. Jou xs. 
P. 466. I. 22. His images] The children by whom he 

was repreſented. Jon Ns. 
P. 467. I. 11, 12, 13, rejected by HAN MER.“ 


L. 12. Being governed by the watry moon] That I may live 
hereafter under the influence of the moon, which governs 
the tides, and, by the help of that influence, drown the 
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world. The introduction of the moon is not very natural. 
OHNS, 
P. 469. I. 3. Forthwith from Ludlocu the young 12 be 
fetch'd,) Edward the young prince, in his father's life-time 
and at his demiſe, kept his houſhold at Ludlow as prince of 
Wales; under the governance of Antony Woodville earl of 
Rivers, his uncle by the mother's fide. The intention of 
his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice done in the Marche; 
and, by the authority of his preſence, to reſtrain the Welſh. 
men, who were wild, diſſolute, and ill-diſpoſed, from their 
accuſtomed murders and outrages. Vid. Hall, Holingſhead, 
&c. 'THEoOE, 
L. 27. To give your cenſures ——] cenſures, for counſels, 


Wang.“ 
P. 470. I. 2. My other ſelf, my counſel s eg, 

My oracle, my prepbet, my dear couſin!) | 
have alter'd the pointing of this paſſage, whereby a ſtrange 
and ridiculous anticlimax is prevented, Wars, 

L. 20. Which in bis nonage] The word Tohich has no ante. 
cedent, nor can the ſenſe or connection be eaſily reſtored by 
any change, I believe a line to be loſt in which ſome men- 
tion was made of the land or the people. Jonxs. 

P. 472. l. 17. — the wretched'ſt thing] Wretched is here 
uſed in a ſenſe yet retained in familiar language, for paltry, 
pitiful, being below expectation. Jonns, 

. 22. Been remembered} To be remembered is in Shakeſpeare, 
to have one's memory quick, to have one's thoughts about 
one. Jonxs. 

P. 473. I. 15. For <vhat offence?) This queſtion is given 
to the archbiſhop in former copies, but the meſſenger plainly 


ſpeaks to the queen or dutcheſs. Jonnxs, 
L. 22. Avleſs) Not producing awe, not reverenced. To 
jut upon is to encroach, Jon xs. 


P. 474. I. 4. Or let me die, to look on earth no more] This is 
the reading of all the copies, from the firſt edition, put out 
by the players, downwards, But I have reſtored the reading 
of the old quarto in 1597, which is copied by all the other 
authentick quarto's, by which the thought is finely and pro- 
perly improved. 

Or let me die, to look on death no more. THEOB, 
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L. 15, — #2 your chamber] London was antiently call- 
ed Camera regia. . Por x. 
P. 476. 1. 11. Too ceremonious, and traditional] Ceremo- 
rious for ſuperſtitious ; traditional for adherent to old cuſtoms, 
Wars. 
L. 12. Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age] But the 
more groſs, that is, the more ſuperſtitious the age was, the 
ſtronger would be the imputation of violated ſanctuary. The 
queſtion, we ſee by what follows, is whether ſanctuary could 
be claimed by an infant, The ſpeaker reſolves it in the ne- 


gative, becauſe it could be claimed by thoſe only whoſe ac- 


tions neceflitated them to fly thither; or by thoſe who had 
an underſtanding to demand 1t; neither of which could be 
an infant's caſe : It is plain then, the firſt line, which in- 
troduces this reaſoning, thould be read thus, 

Weigh it but with the greenneſs of his age. 

i. e. the young duke of York's, whom his mother had fled 
with to ſanctuary, The corrupted reading of the old quarto 
is ſomething nearer the true, 
the greatneſs of his ape, Wars. 

id.] This emendation is reccived by Hanmer, and is 
very plauſible; yet the common reading may ſtand, Weigh 
it but <vith the greſſieſs of ibis age, you break not ſanctuary. 
That is, compare the act of ſeizing him with the groſs and 
licentious practices of zheſe times, it will not be confidered 
as a violation of ſanctuary, for you may give ſuch reaſons as 
men are now uſed to admit. | Jon xs. 

P. 477. I. 13. As "twvere retail'd to all peſterity;] And ſo it 
is: And, by that means, like moſt other retail d things, 
became adulterated. We ſhould read, 

intail'd to all poſterity 

which is finely and ſenſibly expreſſed, as if truth was the 
natural inheritance of our children; which it is impiety to 
deprive tham of. Wars. 

Ieid. ] Retailed may ſignify diffuſed, diſperſed, Jonxs. 

L. 18. Thus like th: formal vice, iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word] By wice, the 
author means not a quality but a perſon. There was hardly 
an old play, till the period of the reformation, which had not 
in it a devil, and a droll character, a jeſter; (who was to 
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play upon the devil;) and this buffoon went by the name of 
a vice. This Buftgon was at firſt accoutred with a long Jer. 
kin, a cap with a pair of aſs's ears, and a wooden dagger, 
with which (like another Arlequin) he was to make ſport in 
belabouring the devil. This was the conſtant entertainment 
in the times of popery, whilſt ſpirits, and witchcraft, and 
exorcifing held their own, When the reformation took place, 
the ſtage ſhook off ſome groſſities, and encreaſed in refine- 
ments. 'The maſter-devil then was ſoon diſmiſſed from the 
ſcene; and this buffoon was changed into a ſubordinate fiend, 
whoſe buſineſs was to range on earth, and ſeduce poor mor- 
tals into that perſonated vicious quality, which he occaſio- 
nally ſupported; as, iniquity, in general, hypocriſy, uſury, 
wanity, predigality, gluttony, &c. Now as the fiend, (or 
vice] who perſonated iniquity (or hypocriſy, for inſtance) 
could never hope to play his game to the purpoſe but by 
hiding his cloven foot, and aſſuming a ſemblance quite dif- 
ferent from his real character; he muſt certainly put on a 
formal demeanour, moralize and prevaricate in his words, 
and pretend a meaning directly oppoſite to his geruine and 
primitive intention. It this does not explain the paſſage in 
queſtion, tis all that I can at preſent ſuggeſt upon it. Txzos, 
Ibid. Thus lite the formal vice, iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one <vord] That the buf- 
foon, or jeſter of the old Engliſh farces, was called the vice, 
is certain: and that, in their moral repreſentations, it was 
common to bring in the deadly fins, is as true. Of theſe 
we have yet ſeveral remains. But that the vice uſed to aſſume 
the perſonage of theſe fins, is a fancy of Mr. Theobald's, 
who knew nothing of the matter, The truth is the wice 
was always a fool or jeſter: And, (as the woman, in the 
Merchant of Venice, calls the clown, alluding to this cha- 
rater) a merry devil. Whereas theſe mortal fins were ſo 
many ſad, ſerious ones. But what mitled our editor was the 
name iniquity, given to this vice: But it was only on account 
of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. That it was given to 
him, and for the reaſon I mention, appears from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Johnſon's Staple of News, ſecond inter- 
meane. 

M. How like you the vice i' the play? 
T. Here 1s never a fiend to carry him away. Beſides he 
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has never a wooden dagger. 

M. That was the old way, Goſſip, when iniguity came in 
like hocas pocas, in a jugler's jerkin, with falſe ſkirts like 
the knave of clubs, | 
And, in The Devil's an Aſs, we ſee this old vice, iniquity, 
deſcribed more at large. 

From all this, it may be gather'd, that the text, where 
Richard compares himſelf to the formal vice iniquity, muſt 
be corrupt: And the interpolation of ſome fooliſh player. 
The vice or iniquity being not a formal, but a merry, bufſoon 
character. Beſides, Shakeſpeare could never make an exact 
ſpeaker refer to this character, becauſe the ſubject he is 
upon is tradition and antiquity, which have no relation to it; 
and becauſe it appears from the turn of the paſſage, that he 
is apologizing for his equivocation by a reputable practice. 
To keep the reader no longer in ſuſpence my conjecture is, 
that Shakeſpeare wrote and pointed the lines in this manner, 

Thus like the formal. uiſe antiquity 

I moralize: Two meanings in one word, 
Alluding to the mythologic learning of the antients, of whom 
they are all here Dealing, So that Richard's ironical apo- 
logy is to this effect, You men of morals who ſo much ex- 
tol your allwiſe antiquity, in what am I inferior to it? 
which was but an equivocator as I am, And it is remark- 
able, that the Greeks themſelves called their remote anti- 
quity, Acyowudl®- or the equivocator. So far as to the gene- 
ral ſenſe; as to that which ariſes particularly out of the 
corrected expreſſion, I ſhall only obſerve, that formal-wwiſe 
is a compound epithet, an extreme fine one, and admirably 
fitted to the character of the ſpeaker, who thought all wwiſ- 
dem but formality. It muſt therefore be read for the future 
with a hyphen, My other obſervation is with regard to the 
pointing; the common reading, 

I moralize two meanings — 

is nonſenſe : but reformed in this manner, very ſenſible, 

Thus like the formal-wiſe antiquity 

I moralize : Two meanings in one word. 
i. e. I moralize as the antients did. And how was that? the 
having two meanings to one word. A ridicule on the mora- 
lity of the antients, which he infinuates was no better than 


equivocating, WAII. 
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Ibid, Thus, like the formal-wiſe antiquity 


I moralize : Two meanings in one <vord.) As Mr, 
Warburton in his note on this paſſage hath been ex. 
tremely formal-wwiſe, and hath waſted a good deal of what 
looks like literature and reaſoning abſolutely to no purpoſe, 
I am obliged to be the more particular in my examination 
of it. I ſhall therefore begin with laying before the reader 
the ancient text, 

Thus like the formal wice, iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word, 

That the vice was a ſtanding character in our ancient drama; 
that the vice properly ſo called, as diſtinguiſhed from parti. 
cular vices, was named iniq»ify; that the character of 
this vice was that of a — or jeſter, hath been fully 
proved by Mr, Upton, Critic. Obſervat. and is not only 
acknowledged, but even confirmed by Mr. Warburton him- 
ſelf. That it is part of the character of a buffoon or jeſter 
to deal largely in double meanings, and by the help of them 
to aim at cracking a jeſt, and raiſing a laugh, needs no other 
proof than the reader's own knowledge and experience, 
Theſe points being granted, one would imagine nothing 
more was wanting to eftabliſh the truth, and explain the 
meaning of this reading. But from theſe very premiſes Mr, 
Warburton draws the direct oppoſite concluſion, that * it is 
corrupt, and the interpolation of ſome fooliſh player.“ And 
he gives three reaſons to ſupport his inference : Firſt, That 
© the vice, iniquity, was not a formal, but a merry, buffoon 
character: Secondly, © That the ſabject Shakeſpeare is 
upon 1s tradition and antiquity, which have no relation to 
this character: Thirdly, That from the turn of the pal- 
ſage it appears, that Richard is apologizing for his equivo- 
cation, as a reputable practice.“ It is ſcarce poſſible to ſind 
even in Mr, Warburton's works, any thing more weak than 
theſe three reaſons. The firſt is founded in a groſs igno- 
rance of Shakeſpeare's phraſeology ; who by the formal vice 
doth not mean, the ſtiff folemn vice, but the vice which 
performs all the functions which properly and peculiarly con- 
ſtitute and diſtinguiſh that character. Thus, a formal man, 
according to the poet, is one who performs all the functions 
proper and peculiar to a man; ſo in the Comedy of Errors, 
vol. ii. p. 531. 
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Till I have us'd th* approved means I have, 

With wholeſome ſirups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

To make of him a formal man again, 
As to the ſecond; he is quite miſtaken in the ſubject the poet 
was upon, as he terms it, or rather, in the drift and 1. ope 
of Richard in theſe lines, which was not either tradition, 
or antiquity, but the deceit he had juſt practiſed on his 
nephew the king, by his ſuddenly giving a very different 
turn to ſome dangerous words which had eſcaped him, and 
which the latter in part had over-heard. And as to the third, 
that the turn of the paſſage ſhews him to be apologizing for 
his equivocation, as being a reputable practice; to whom 
then doth he apologize? to any perſon preſent? No; for 
theſe words are ſpoken afide, and as ſuch Mr. Warburton 
himſelf hath given them. To himſelf? No, ſurely. The 
reader is by this time too well acquainted with his character, 
to admit ſuch a ſuppoſition, after having ſeen him ſo often, 
deliberately, and without the leaſt ſcruple or remorſe, recog- 
nizing, and with ſatisfaction contemplating the villany of 
his own heart. The ſenſe of the paſſage then is this; 
© Thus my moralities, or the ſententious expreſſion I have 
juſt. uttered, reſemble thoſe of the vice, iniquity, in the 
play; the indecencies which lie at the bottom are ſheltered 
from exception, and the indignation they would excite if 
nakedly delivered, under the ambiguity of a double mean- 
ing.“ After this, it is needleſs to enter into a particular 
examination of that ſalemn ſophiſtry, with which Mr. War- 
burton endeavours to recommend his own conjecture. It is 
ſufficient to add, that in fact, as the reader muſt evidently 
ſee, Richard doth not in this paſſage ſeriouſly moralize at 
all, or even dream of ſo doing, and conſequently could not 
ſay, that he © moralized like the formal-wiſe antiquity,” 
which, in virtue of its allegorical mythology, might in- 
deed very properly be ſaid to do ſo, The term, moralize, 
is only introduced in allufion to the title of our old drama- 
tick pieces, which were commonly called moralities, in 
which the vice was always one of the ſhining charaQers, 
And now, may I not be excuſed in teſtifying my aſtoniſh- 
ment, to find fo acute and ſenſible a writer as Mr. Seward, 
in his preface to Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 27, licking up 
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this ſpittle, and applauding this emendation as a moſt ex. 
ceeding ingenious conjecture ? Rex vis. 

Ibid.) Mr. Upton very juſtly cenſures Dr. Warburton's 
alteration, who, in my opinion, has done nothing but cor. 
rect the punctuation, if indeed any alteration be really ne- 
ceſſary. 

To this long collection of notes may be added a queſtion, 
to what equivocation Richard refers? The poſition imme. 
diately preceding, that fame lives long without characters, that 
33, without the help of letters, ſeems to have no ambiguity, 
He muſt allude to the former line, 

So young, ſo wiſe, they ſay, did ne'er live long, 
in which he conceals, under a proverb, his deſign of haſten- 
ing the prince's death. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin two diſſertations, one by Dr, War. 
burton, and one by Mr. Upton, upon the vice. Jouxs. 

Ibid. Thus like the formal vice, iniquity, &c.] As this 
corrupt reading in the common books hath occaſioned our 
faying ſomething of the barbarities of theatrical repreſenta- 
tions amongſt us before the time of Shakeſpeare, it may not 
be improper, for a better apprehenſion of this whole matter, 
to give the reader ſome general account of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the modern ſtage. 

The firſt form, in which the drama appeared in the weſt 
of Europe, after the deſtruction of learned Greece and Rome, 
and that a calm of dulneſs had finiſhed upon letters what the 
rage of barbariſm had begun, was that of the myſteries. 
Theſe were the faſhionable and favourite diverſions of all 
ranks of people both in France, Spain, and England. In 
which laſt place, as we learn by Stow, they were in ule 
about the time of Richard the ſecond and Henry the fourth. 
As to Italy, by what I can find, the firſt rudiments of their 
ſtage, with regard to the matter, were prophane ſubjects, 
and, with regard to the form, a corruption of the ancient 
Mimes and Attellanes: By which means they got ſooner 
into the right road than their neighbours; having had regu- 
lar plays amongſt them wrote as early as the fifteenth cen- 
rury. | 
As to theſe myſteries, they were, as their name ſpeaks 
them, a repreſentation of ſome ſcripture-ſtory, to the lift: 
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as may be ſeen from the following paſſage in an old French 
hiſtory, intitled, La Chronique de Metz compoſee par le cure ds 
St. Euchaire; which will give the reader no bad idea of the 
ſurprizing abſurdity of theſe ſtrange repreſentations, * L'an 
1437 le 3 Juillet (ſays the bone chronicler) fut fait le Jeu de 
la paſſion de N. S. en la plaine de veximiel. Et fut dieu un 
fre appelle ſeigneur Nicolle Dom Neufchaſtel, lequel toit 
Cure de St. Victour de Metz, lequel fut preſque mort en la 
Croix, s'il ne fit etẽ ſecourus; & convient qu'un autre Pre- 
tre fut mis en la Croix pour porfaire le pe: ſonnage du cruci- 
fiment pour ce jour; & le lendemain le dit cure de St. Vice 
tour parfit la reſurrection, et fit tres hautement ſon perſo- 
nage ; & dura le dit jeu Et autre pretre qui s' appel- 
loit mre, Jean de Nicey, qui eftoit chaplain de Metrange, 
fut Judas; lequel fut preſque mort en pendant, car le cuer 
l faillit, & fut bien hativement dependu & porte en voye. 
Et etoit la bouche d' enfer tres- bien faite; car elle ouvroit 
& clooit, quand les diables y vouloient entrer et iſſer; & 
avoit deux groſs Culs d'Acier, Cc.“ Alluding to this kind 
of repreſentations are biſhop Harſnet, in his declaration of 
popiſh imtoſtures, p. 71. ſays, The little children were never 
fo afraid of Hell-mouth 1n the old plays, painted with great 
gang teeth, ſtaring eyes, and foul bottle noſe.“ Carew in 
his 2 of Cormevall, gives a fuller deſcription of them in 
theſe words, The guary miracle, in Engliſh a miracle-play, 
is a kind of interlude compiled in corniſp out of ſome ſcrip- 
ture-hiſtory, For repreſenting it, they raiſe an earthen am- 
phitheatre in ſome open field, having the diameter of an in- 
cloſed playne, ſome 40 or 50 feet, The country people 
flock from all fides many miles off, to hear and ſee it. For 
they have therein devils and devices, to delight as well the 
eye as the ear, The players conne not their parts without 
book, but are prompted by one called the ordinary, who fol- 
loweth at their back with the book in his hand, Sc. Sc.“ 
There was always a droll or buffoon in theſe myſteries, to 
make the people mirth with his ſufferings or abſurdities: 
and they could think of no better a perſonage to ſuſtain this 
part than the ei himſe!f, Even in the myſtery of the paſe 
fin mentioned above, it was contrived to make him ridicu- 

lous. Which circumſtance is inted at by Shakefpeare (WhO 
| B 2 | 
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has frequent alluſions to theſe things) in the Taming of the 


Shrew, where one of the players aſks for a little vinegar (as a 
property) to make their devil roar, For after the ſpunge with 
the gall and vinegar had been employed in the repreſcnta- 
tion, they uſed to clap it to the noſe of the devil; which 
making him roar, as if it had been bely-wvarter, afforded in- 
finite diverſion to the people. So that winegar in the old 
farces, was always afterwards in uſe to torment their devil, 
We have divers old Engliſh proverbs, in which the devil is 
repreſented as acting or ſuffering ridiculouſly and abſurdli, 
which all aroſe from the part he bore in theſe myfteries, as 
in that, for inſtance, of Great cry and little ꝛbcol, as the 
devil ſaid when be ſheared bis hogs. For the theep ſhearing of 
Nabal being repreſented in the my/ery of David and Abigail, 
and the devil always attending Nabal, was made to 1mitate 
it by ſhearing a big. This kind of abſurdity, as it is the 
propereſt to create laughter, was the ſubject ot the ridiculous, 
in the ancient Mimes, as we learn from theſe words of St. 
Auſtin : Ne faciamus ut mimi ſclent, et optemus à libero aguam, 
a lymphis ainum*, 5 

Theſe myſteries, we ſec, were given in France at firſt, as 
well as in England, ſub dio, and only in the Provinces, 
Afterwards we find them got into Paris, and a company 
eftabliſhed in the Hotel de Bourgogne to repreſent them, 
But good letters and religion beginning to make their way 
in the latter end of the reign of Francis the firſt, the ſtupi- 
dity and prophaneneſs of the myſteries mace the courtiers and 
clergy join their intereſt for their ſuppreſhon, Accordingly, 
in the year 1541, the fprocureur-general, in the name of the 
king, preſented a regueft againſt the company to the parlia- 
ment. The three principal branches of his charge againſt 

them were, that the repreſentation of the old-teſtament-ſto- 
ries inclined the people to Judaiſm ; that the new-teſtament- 
ſtories encouraged libertiniſm and infidelity ; and that both 
of them leſſened the charities to the poor: It ſeems that this 
proſecution ſucceeded: for, in 1548, the parliament of 
Paris confirmed the company in, the poſſeſſion of the Hætel 
de Bourgogne, but interdicted the repreſentation of the my/e- 
ries. But in Spain, we find by Cervantes, that they conti- 
nued much longer; and held their own, even after good 
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comedy came in amongſt them: As appears from the excel- 
lent critique of the canon, in the fourth book, where he 
ſhews how the old extravagant romances might be made the 
foundation of a regular epic (which, he ſays, tambien puede 
22 en proſa como en wverſo;F) as the myſtery- plays might 
e improved into artful comedy. His words are, Pues que 
wenimos à las comedias divinas, que de milagros falſe fingen en 
ellas, que de coſas apocrifas, y mal entendidas, attribueyendo a un 
Santo los milagros de otro 1; which made them ſo fond of 
miracles that they introduced them into Ius comedias bumanas, 
as he calls them. To return; 

Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themſelves 
from religious to moral farces. And in this we ſoon followed 
them: The public taſte not ſuffering any greater alteration 
at firſt, tho* the Italians at this time afforded many juſt com- 
. poſitions for better models. Theſe farces they called mora- 
lities. Pierre Gringore, one of their old poets, printed one 
of theſe moralities, intitled, La Moralite de! Homme Otfline. 
The perfons of the drama are /' Homme O>ſtine— Pugriticn 
Divine — Simonie — Hypocrifie — and Demerites-Communes, The 
Homme Obſtine is the atheiſt, and comes in bhſpheming, and 
determined to perſiſt in his impieties. Then Pugnition Di- 
vine appears, fitting on a throne in the air, and menacing 
+ the atheiſt with puniſhment. After this ſcene, Simonie, 
Hypocrifie and Demerites-Communes appear and play their parts. 
In conclufion, Pugnition Divine returns, preaches to them, 
upbraids them with their crimes, and, in ſhort, draws them 
all to repentance, all but the Homme O5ſtine, who perſiſts in 
his impiety, and is deſtroyed for an example. To this fad 
ferious ſubject they added, tho' in a ſeparate repreſentation, 
a merry kind of farce called Sortie, in which there was un 
Payſan (the c/owon) under the name of Sor Commun (or fool.) 
But we, who borrowed all theſe delicacies from the French, 
blended the Moralitè and Sortic together: So that the Payſan 
or Sotcommun, the clown or fal, got a place in our ſerious 
moralities : Whoſe buſineſs we may underſtand in the frequent 
alluſions our Shakeſpeare makes to them: As in that fine 
ſpeech in the beginning of the third act of Meaſure for Meu- 
ſure, where we have his obſcure paſſage, 

—— meerly thou art Death's Fol, 
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For him thou labour'ſ by thy flight to ſhun, 

Al d yet runn'ſt tow'rd him ſtill. 
For, in theſe moralities, the fool of the piece, in order to 
ſhew the inevitable approaches of death, (another of the 
Dramatis Perſonz) is made to employ all his ſtratagems to 
avoid him; which, as the matter is ordered, bring the fool, 
at every turn, into the very jaws of his enemy: So that a 
repreſentation of theſe ſcenes would afford a great deal of 
good mirth and morals mixed together. The very ſame 
thing is again alluded to in theſe lines of Love's Labour loft, 

So portent-like I would o'er-rule his ſtate, 

That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fare. 

Act iv. ſc. 2. 

But the French, as we ſay, keeping theſe two ſorts of farces 
diſtin, they became, in time, the parents of tragedy and 
comedy; while we, by jumbling them together, begot in an 
evil hour, that mungrel ſpecies, unknown to nature and an- 
tiquity, called Tragi-comedy. Wars. 

Bid. Like the cd Vice] The alluſion here is to the vice, a 
droll character in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, 
a cap with a pair of, aſs's ears, and a dagger of lath, 
Shakeſpeare alludes to his buffoon appearance in Twelfth- 
Night, A& IV. 

In a trice, like to the old vice; 
Who with dagger of lath, in is rage, and his wrath 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. 

In the ſecond part of king Henry IV. Act III. Falſtaff 
eompares Shallow to wice's dagger of lath. In Hamlet, A& 
III. Hamlet calls his uncle, A vice of kings : 1, e. a ridiculous 
repreſentation of majeſty, Theſe paſſages the editors have 
very rightly expounded. I will now mention ſome others, 
which ſeem to have eſcaped their notice, the alluſions being 
not quite ſo obvious. | 

The iniquity was often the vice in our old moralities; and 
is introduced in Ben. Jonſon's play call'd the devil's an aſs : 
and likewiſe mentioned in his Epigr, CXV. 

Being no vitious perſon, but the vice 
About the town, 

Acts ald iniquity, and in the fit 

Of miming, get's th' opinion of a wit. 


obt 
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But a paſſage cited from his play will make the following 
obſervations more plain. Act I, Pug aſks the devil “ to 
lend him a vice. 

ce Satan, What vice? 
c What kind would thou have it of? 
« Pug. Why, any fraud, 
cc Or covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity, 
« Or old iniquity ; I'll call him hither,” 
Thus the paſſage ſhould be ordered, 
« Pug. Why any: fraud, 
« Or covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity 
« Or old iniquity. 
« Satan, I'll call him hither, 
« Enter iniquity, the vice, 
« Ini. What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to 
lack a wice ? 
« Ere his words be half ſpoken, I am with him in a 
trice,”” 
And in his ſtaple of news, act II. Mirth. How like you 
the vice 1' the play? Expectation. Which is he? Mirth, Three 
or four, old covetouſneſs, the ſordid Peniboy, the Morey-bawwd, 
who is a fleſh-bawd too they ſay. Tattle. But here is never 
a friend to carry him away. Beſides, he has never a wooden- 
dagger! I'd not give a ruſh for a vice, that has not a wooden- 
dagger to ſnap at every body he meets. Mirtb. That was 
the old way, goſſip, when — came in like h. Kos pokos, 
in a jugler's jerkin, &c.“ He alludes to the V ice in the Al- 
chymiſt, act I. ſc. III. 
« Subt, And, on your ſtall, a puppet, with a vice.“ 


Some places of Shakeſpeare will from hence appear 


more eaſy: as in the 1ſt part of Henry IV. Act II. where 
Hal. humorouſly characterizing Falſtaff, calls him, That 
reverend Vice, that grey Iniquity, that father Rufhan, chat 
Vanity in years, in alluſion to this buffoon character. In 
king Richard III. Act I]. 

Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word, 
Iniquity is the formal Vice. Some correct the paſſage, 

Thus, like the formal wiſe Antiquity 

I moralize two meanings in one word. 
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Which correction is out of all rule of criticiſm. In Hamlet, 
Act I. there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to the Vice; 
which will not be obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be intro. 
duced with a ſhort explanation. This buffoon character was 
uſed to make fun with the devil; and he had ſeveral trite 
expreſſions, as T. be wvith you in a trice: Ab, ba, boy, are you 
there, &c. And this was great entertainment to the audience, 
to ſee their old enemy ſo belabour'd in eifigy, In king 
Henry V. Act IV. a boy characterizing Piſtol, ſays, „“ Bar- 
dolph and Nim had ten times more valour, than this roar- 
ing devil i' th' old play; every one may pare his nails with 
a wooden dagger,” Now Hamlet, having been inſtructed 
by his father's ghoſt, is reſolved to break the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe to none but Horatio; and to all others his inten- 
tion is to appear as a fort of madman: when therefore the 
oath of ſecrecy is given to the centinels, and the ghoſt un- 
ſeen calls out fewear ; Hamlet ſpeaks to it as the Vice does to 
the devil. Ab, ha, bey, ſayſt thiu ſo? Art thou there truc- 
penny ? Hamlet had a mind that the centinels ſhould ima- 
gine this was a ſhape that the devil had put on; and in act 
III. he is ſomewhat of this opinion himſelf, 
The ſpirit that I have ſeen may+be the devil, 

This manner of ſpeech therefore to the devil was what all 
tue audience were well acquainted with; and it takes off in 
ſome meaſure from the horror of the ſcene, Perhaps too the 
poet was willing to inculcate, that good humour is the beſt 
weapon to deal with the devil. True penny either by way of 
irony, or literally frem the greex, Teuravoy, wetera'or, 
Which word the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes clouds, ver. 447. 
explains, Twwun, 6 WeprETgfarvey by T9'G Welypactriv, Oy nmr; 
TPYTITANON 4aAoJwtyv, Several have tried to fird a deriva- 
tion of the Vice; if I ſhould not hit on the right, I ſhouid 
only err with others. The Vice is either a quality perſona- 
ized as BIH and KAPTOE in Hefiod and Aeſchylus. Sin 
and Death in Milton; and indeed Vice itſelf is a perſon, B. 
XI. 517. 

And took bis image whom they ſerv'd, a brutiſh Vice. 
Bis image. i. e. a brutiſh YVice's image: the Vice gluttony 3 not 
without ſome alluſion to the Vice of the old plays: but ra- 
ther, I think, tis an abbreviation of Yice-devil, as vice-roy, 
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Vice-doges, &c. and therefore properly called The Vice. He 
makes very free with his maſter, like moſt other vice-roys, 
or prime-miniſters. So that he is the devil's wice, and prime- 
miniſter ; and tis this, that makes him ſo ſawey. Ur Ton. 

Ihid.] Mr. Upton's learning only ſupplies him with ab- 
ſurdities, His derivation of wice 1s too ridiculous to be an- 
ſwered. 

I have nothing to add to the obſervations of theſe learned 
critics, but that ſome traces of this antiquated exhibition 
are ſtill retained in the ruſtick puppet-plays, in which I 
have ſeen the Devi very luſtily belaboured by Punch, whom 
I hold to be the legitimate ſucceſſor of the old Vice. Jouxs. 

P. 477. I. 30. Lightly, commonly, in ordinary courſe, 

ons. 

P. 478. I. 3. Dread Lord] The original of this E — ap- 
plied to kings has been much diſputed. In ſome of our old 
ſtatutes the king is called Rex metuendiſſimus. Jou Ns. 

L. 5. Joo late be died——] i. e. too lately, the loſs is too 
freſh in our memory. But the Oxford Editor makes him 
ſay, Too ſoon he died Wars. 

L.21. And being but a toy which is no gift to give, ] This 
is the reading of the quartvs ; the firſt folio reads, 

And being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 
This reading, made a little more metrical, has been followed, 
I think erroneoufly, by all the editors. Jou xs. 

L. 28. Itocigb it lightly, &c. ] i. e. I ſhould fill eſteem it 
but a trifling gift were it heavier, But the Oxford Editor 
reads, I'd weigh it lightly, 

1, e. I could manage it though it were heavier. Wars. 

P. 479. 6. Becauſe that I am little lite an ape] The reproach 
ſeems to conſiſt in this: at country ſhows it was common to 
ſet ihe monkey on the back of ſ»me other animal as a Bear. 
The duke, therefore, in calling himſelf A e, calls his uncle 
Bear, Jouns. 

P. 480. I. 27. Divided counſels] That is, a private conſulta- 
tion, ſeparate from the known and public council. So, in the 
next ſcene, Haſtings ſays, Bid him not fear the ſeparated coun- 
cils. JonNs. 

P. 482. l. 15. Wanting inſtance] That is, wwanting ſome ex- 
ample or at of male alince, by which they may be juſliſed; or 
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which, perhaps, is nearer to the true meaning, wanting any 

immediate ground or reaſon, Jouxs. 
P. 484. I. 21. Have with you] A familiar phraſe in part. 

ing, as much as, take ſomething along with you, or I have ſome- 


thing to ſay to you. gon Nes. 
L. 24. They, for their truth] That is, with reſpect to their 

— on NS, 

. 485. I. 10.] Had it, that is, continue it. OHNS, 

L. 15. Exerciſe. | Performance of divine ſervice. Jonxs. 

L. 19. ] Shriving work is Confeſſion. OHNS, 
P. 486. I. 10. Waugh. You live, that fhall cry ce for thit 

hereafter. 


| Rat. Diſpatch ; the limit of your lives is cut] Theſe 
two lines Mr. Pope has thought fit to ſuppreſs in his editions, 
for what reaſon I can't pretend to ſay; tho' they have the 
authority both of the old folios, and are likewiſe in Mr, 
Rowe, whom he ſeems generally to follow. Without them, 
I would obſerve, that Sir Thomas Vaughan is introduced, 
and led off to die, without a fingle ſyllable ſpoken by him. 
Tu zo.“ 
L. 18. When ſhe exclaim d on Haſtings, you, and J,] This 
verſe is likewiſe tacitly ſuppreſs'd by Mr. Pope, tho' it has 
the ſame authorities as the former, Trrop,® 
P. 488. I. 3. Had you not come upon your cue] This expreſſion 
is borrowed from the theatre. The Cue, queue, or tail of a 
ſpeech, conſiſt of the laſt words, which are the token for an 
entrance or anſwer, To come on the cue, therefore, 1s to come 
at the proper time. Jones. 
L. 28. I think, there's ne er a man, &c.] This character 18 
what Ennius gives of himſelf, and in the ſame words, Eo 
ego ingenio natus ſum, amicitiam atque inimicitiam in fron- 
tem promptam gero. Ap. Non. in Inimic.“ But this is no 
imitation: For the thought, which is a common one, 


could hardly be expreſſed otherwiſe. Wars,* 
P. 489. I. 4. Likelibood. ] Semblance; appearance. 
Jonxs. 


L. 26. In former copies: 

Lovel and Ratcliff, lool that it be dune] The Scene is here in 
the Tower: and Lord Haſtings was cut off on that very day, 
when Rivers, Gray and Vaughan ſuffered at Pomfret. How 
then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkſhire and the Tower ? 
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In the ſcene preceding this, we find him conducting thoſe 
gentlemen to the block. In the old quarto, we find it ex- 
eunt : Manet Cateſby wvith Haſtings, And in the next ſcene, 
before the Tower-walls, we find Lovel and Cateſby come 
back from the execution, bringing the Head of Haſtings. 


THEOB, 
P. 490. I. 18. So Horace, | 
Neſcius auræ fallacis, OHNS, 
P. 494. I. 28. Seen in tought.) That is, ſeen in filence, 
without notice or detection. Jon xs. 


Scene vii, Baynard's Caſtle.] A houſe belonging to the 
duke of Glouceſter, in 'Thames-ſtreet ; ſo called from Wil- 
liam Baynard Baron of Dunmow, the builder of it, 

Tarron,® 

P. 496. I. 15. Intend ſome fear] Perhaps pretend; though 
intend will ſtand in the ſenie of giving attention. jon xs. 

L. 23. As I can ſay, nay to thee. I think it muſt be read, 

If you plead as well for them 

As I muſt ſay nay to them for myſelf, OHNS, 

P. 497. 1. 16. To engres.] To fatten ; to pamper, | omen 

P. 499. l. 9. And almeſt thoulder'd in the ſeoallowing gulf 

Of dark forgerfulnefs | What it is to be ſhoulder'd 
in a gulpb, Hanmer is the only editor who ſeems not to have 
known : for the reſt let it paſs without obſervation, He 
reads, 

Almoſt ſhoulder'd into tb ſwallowing gulph, 
believe we ſhould read, 
And almoſt ſmoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulph. 
That is, almoſt ſmorber'd, covered and loſt. Jonxs. 

P. 500. I. 16. And much I need to belp you] And I want 
much of the ability requiſite to give you help, if help were 
needed. OHNS, 

P. 503. I. 3.] To this act ſhould, perhaps, be added the 
next ſcene, ſo will the coronation paſs between the acts; 
and there will not only be a proper interval of action, but 
the concluſion will be more forcible. Jouns, 

L. 4. Who meets us here ? My niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of ber kind aunt of Glo er?] Here is a 
manifeſt intimation, that the dutcheſs of Glo'ſter leads in 
ſomebody in her hand; but there is no direction marked in 
any of the copies, from which we can learn who it is, I 
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have ventured to gueſs it muſt be Clarence's young daughter, 

The old dutcheſs of York calls her niece, i. e. Grand daugh- 

ter; as grand children are frequently called nephervs. 
; THEoOsS, 

P. 504. I. 11. I muſt not leave it fo) That is, I may not ſo 
refign my office, which you offer to take on you at your peril, 
OHNs, 

P. 506. I. 8. But <vith his tim'rous dreams] Ib rd 


by Polydore Virgil, that Richard was frequently diſturbed 


by terrible dreams: this is therefore no fiction. Jou xs. 
L. 21. Eighty odd years of ſorrow ] have ſeen, 
And each hour's joy reck'd with a cee of anguiſh.) 
This, anguiſh, is a word of Mr, Pope's adoption ; for all 
the copies, that I have ſeen, read 
wreck'd with a week of teen. 
The poet certainly intended, that the old dutchefs ſhould 
conclude with a rhyme ; and teen is a term which he chuſes 
to uſe elſewhere. So in his Tempeſt. 
O, my heart bleeds 
To think 0* th' teen that I have turn'd you too, 
Which is from my remembrance. 
And in numberleſs other paſſages. Turo.“ 
L. 26.] To call the Tower nurſe and — r is 
e 


very harſh : perhaps part of this ſpeech is addreſſed to the 

Taxver, and part to the Lieutenant. | OHNS, 
L. 28.] Hither the third act ſhould he extended, and here 

it very properly ends with a pauſe of action. Jonxs, 


P. 507. 1.8. Av! Buckingham, now de J play the touch. ] 
The technical term is requiſite here. The poet wrote, 
now do I ply the touch. 
i. e. apply the t2:chftone : for that is meant by what he calls 
touch. So, again, in Timon of Athens, ſpeaking of gold, 
he ſays, . 

O, thou och of hearts 

i. e. thou trial, touchſtone. Wars. 

Ttid.] There was no neceſſity to alter the common reading, 
now do I play the touch. 
That is, Now do I perform the part of the touchſtone. As 
I think however Mr. Warburton's emendation recommends 


itſelf by its ſuperior elegance and propriety, I cannot but ap- 


tio 


. 


o 
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prove of it; but then it ought firſt to be made Engliſh, by 
jubſtituting the verb, apply, for ply, which in the ſenſe here 
required is not ſo, The reader who hath an ear, will ſee, 
that the metre ioo is much improved by this alteration, as 
it throws the emphatical accent on the. particle, now, where 
the ſenſe requires it to be placed. For the verſe ought to be 
thus pronounced, 


Ab! Buckingham now do I apply the touch, Rxvrs.* 


P. 508.1. 8. Chſe exploit, is ſecret act. Jon xs. 

P. 509. l. 7. Uncertain way of gain I-] Uncertain here 
uſed for unconſtant: for he tells us here, that this was the cer- 
tain way of eſtabliſhing himſelf, WAI.“ 

P. 510. I. 15. A King, perbaps —] From hence to the 


words, Thou troubleft me, I am not in tie vein—have been left 


out ever ſince the firft editions, but I like them well enough 
to replace them. Por x. 
Ihid.] The alluſions to the plays of Henry VI. are no 
weak proofs of the authenticity of theſe diſputed pieces, 
OKNS, 
P. 521. I. 2. Becauſe that like a jack thou keep'ft the ſtroke be- 
tween thy begging and my meditation. ] An image like thoſe at 
St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet, and at the market- 
houſes of ſeveral towns in this kingdom, was uſually called 
a jack of the clock-houſs, See Cowley's Diſcourſe on the Go- 
vernment of Oliver Cromwell. Richard reſembles Bucking- 
ham to one of theſe automatons, and bids him not ſuſpend 
the ſtroke on the clocc-bed, but ſtrike, that the hour may 


be paſt, and himſelf be at liberty to purſue his meditations, 
HAWKINS, 


P. 513. 1. 6. fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor.) Timorous thought and cau- 
tious diſquiſition are the dull attendants on delay. JoxNs, 
L. 9. Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
22 Mercury, and herald for a king!) Expedition 
is here c 


aracterized in a very ſublime manner. Which, in 


imple phraſe, ſays no more than that Expedition is the ſoul 
ef all great undertakings. Homer never taught an uſeful truth 
more nobly, WAI.“ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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L. 17. Dire induction.] Indufion is preface, introduction, 

firſt part. It is ſo uſed by Sackville in our author's time, 
| OHNY, 

L. 27. ——ſay, that right for right] It is plain that Shake- 
ſpeare wrote wrong for wrong ; but the players thought that 
a little rhyme was better than all reaſon. Wars, 

Bid.] It is ſo unlikely that words ſo plain, and ſo proper, 
as wrong for wrong would have been either ignorantly or of- 
ficiouſly changed, that I believe right for right is the true 
though not the beſt reading. This is one of theſe conceits 
which our author may be ſuſpected of loving better than 
propriety. Right for right is juſtice anſoering to the claims of 
J#ſtice, So in this play, 


That forehead 
Where ſhould be branded, if that right evere rigbt. 
Jouxs. 
P. 514. I. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, rejected by HAN MER.“ 
L. 20. Seignery for Seniority. Jon xs. 


P. 515. I. 9. Pue fellow ſeems to be companion. We 
have now a new phraſe, nearly equivalent, by which we ſay 
of perſons in the ſame difficulties, that they are in the ſame 

| OHNS, 

Bid. ] Puefel e is a word yet in uſe. nad INS, 
L. 16. Young York be is but boot] Boot is that which is 


thrown in to mend a purchaſe, | on xs. 
L. 20. Tz adulterate Haſtings—] I believe Shakeſpeare 
wrote, TH' adulterer Haſtings, — WAEB. 


P. 516. I. 3. The flatt ring index of a direful pageant] With- 

out doubt Sh:keſpeare wrote, 
direful page. Wars, 

Ibid.) This emendation of Mr. Warburton's gives me no 
image, nor idea, though I think I very well underſtand Shake- 
ſpeare's meaning in the antient reading, 

The flatt"ring index of a direful pageant. 

That is, the flattering induction to a pageant which hath a 
direful cataſtrophe, For a pageant is a repreſentation in 
dumb ſhow. Rr vis.“ 


P. 517.1. 14. In former editions this line was read thus: 
Windy attorneys to your clients 4woes, 
The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Jon xs. 
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L. 15. Airy Succeeders of inteſtine jcys.] I cannot under- 
ſtand this reading, I have adopted another from the quarto 
in 1597» 
Airy ſucceeders of inteflate joys. 
i. e. Words, turned to Complaints, ſucceed joys that are 
dead ; and unbequeathed to them, to whom they ſhould pro- 
perly deſcend, THEoOB, 
P. 518. I. 16. A touch of your condition] A ſpice or par- 
ticle of your temper or diſpoſition, Jouns, 
L. 31. That ever grac'd me] To grace ſeems here to mean 
the ſame as to bliſs, ro make happy. So gracious is kind, 


and graces are favours, Jouns. 
P. 519. „ 3, rejected by HAN MER. 
L. 24. Shame ſerves thy life] To ſerve is to accompany, ſer- 

vants being near the perſons of their maſters, Jonxs. 


L. 28. Stay, madam] On this dialogue tis not neceſſary 
to beſtow much criticiſm : part of it is ridiculous, and the 


whole 1mprobable, Jon xs. 
P. 521.1. 10. The high imperial type] Type is exhibition, 
ſow, diſplay. Jon xs. 


L. 13. Canſt theu demiſe—] The ſenſe of the word demiſe 
is evident, but I do not remember it any where fo uſed : 
perhaps it ſhould be deviſe, which the lawyers uſe, for to 
transfer, or make over, 22 

id.] 1 think it ſhould be deviſe; but not in the ſenſe 
you ſuppoſe. Deviſe, as a mode of conveyance, is appro- 
priated to willi, but take it as a ſvnonime, to imagine, con- 
trive, or invent, and it ſuggeſts a new idea, and ſuch a one 


as the text ſeems to warrant. HAWKINS, 
L. 20, ———kindneſs do] Grammar obliges us to read, 

doth. | Revis.® 
P. 522. I. 13. As ſometime Marg ret] Here is another re- 

ference to the plays of Henry VI. OHNS, 
L. 30. Bloody ſpoil] __ is waſte, havock. onNs. 
L. 31. Look what is done, &c.] This long ſpeech is not in 


the Edition of 1598 or that of 1602, but added by the au- 

thor fince, Por x.“ 
P. 523. I. 12. Bid is the paſt tenſe from hide. fon xs. 
L. 31. Advantaging their love with int reſt, 


Oftentimes double gain of bappineſs) My eaſy emen- 
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dation will convince every reader lde and lone are made out 
of one another, only by a letter turned upfide dow n. Often. 
times is a ſtupid concretion of three words, My emendation 
gives this apt and eaſy ſenſe. © The tears, that you have 
dent to your afflictions, ſhall be turned into gems; and re- 
quite you by way of intereftl, with happineſs twenty times ag 
great as your ſorrows have been.“ THEos, 
P. 524.1. 28. But how long ſhall that title ever laft ?] 1 
have fometimes ſuſpected, Shakeſpeare wrote, | 
But how long ſhall that /z/e Ever laſt ? 
At left it muſt be owned, that calling—Ever—a title—inſtead 
of—a word—is ſomewhat aukward: unleſs it may be under. 
| Nood in a forenſic ſenſe, CAx.“ 
P. 52 F. I. 8, 9, 10, 11, rejected by HAN MEZ.“ 
P. 526. 1. 4. two tender bedfellows | Read rather, too tender. 
Revrsar. 
L. 15, 16, rejected by HAN NME.“ 
P. 527. 1. 26. Some ligbt-foot friend poſt to the duke) Ri- 
chard's precipitation and contuſion is in this ſcene very hap- 
pily repreſented by inconſiſtent orders, and ſudden variations 
of opinion, Joins, 
P. 530. I. 7. And every bour more competitors] By the 
word competitors, the ſpeaker would inſinuate, that men flock- 
ed to the adverſe party, as if it had been a competition for 
intereſt and for glory, But the Oxford Editor will make 
Shakeſpeare ſpeak like other people, and ſo reads complices. 
Wars.* 
Bid. more competitors. ] i. e. more opponents. Joaxs, 
P. 531. 1. 19. Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from me] 
The perſon, Who is called Sir Chriſtopher here, and who has 
been ſtiled ſo in the dramatis perſone of all the impreſſions, 1 
find by the chronicles to have been Chriſtopher Urſwick, a 
batchelor in divinity; and chaplain to the counteſs of Rich- 
mond, who had intermarried with the Lord Stanley. This 
2 the hiſtory tells us, frequently went backwards and 
orwards, unſuſpected, on meſſages betwixt the Counteſs of 
Richmond, and her huſband, and the young Earl of Rich- 
mond, whilſt he was preparing to make his deſcent on Eng- 
land. Tu EOB. 
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P. 533. I. 5. Is the determin'd reſpite of my *orongs] This 


ð nonſenſe, we ſhould read reſpect of my wrongs, i. e. re- 
uital, Warn, 
Ibid.) Hanmer had rightly explained it, the time to which 
the puniſhment of his wrongs was reſpited. 
Wrengs in this line means 2orongs done, or injurious prac- 
tices, ORNS. 
L. 15. Blame the due of blame\This ſcene ſhould, in my 
opinion, be added to the foregoing act, ſo the fourth act 
will have a more full and ſtriking concluſion, and the fifth 
act will compriſe the buſineſs of the important day, which 
put an end to the competition of Yori and Lancaſter. Some 
of the quarto editions are not divided into acts, and it is pro- 
bable that this and many other plays were left by-the author 
in one unbroken continuity, and afterwards diſtributed by 
chance, or what ſeems to have been a guide very little better, 
by the judgment or caprice of the firſt editors, Jou xs. 
L. 25. Enboruelld beſems] Exenterated; ripped up; al- 
luding, perhaps, to the Prometl eun vulture; or, more pro- 
bably, to the ſentence pronounced in the Engliſh courts 
againſt traytors, by which they are condemned to be hanged,, 


drawn, that is, entbawwelted, and quartered, Jou xs. 
P. 535. I. 2. Sund direction] True judgment; tried mili- 


L. 23. Give me ſome int and paper] I have placed 
theſe lines here as they Rand in the firſt editions; the reſt 
place them three ſpeeches before, after the words, Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, you hall bear my ſtandard; interrupting what 
there follows: The Earl of Pembrekey &c. I think them more 
naturally introduced here, When he is retiring to his tent; 
and confidering whot he has to do that night, Porr. 

P. 5 36. I. 21. Give me awatch] A watch has many ſigni- 
fications, but I ſhould believe that it means in this place not 
a ſentinel, which would be regularly placed at the king's tent; 
nor an inſtrument tb meaſure time, which was not uſed in 
that age; but a watch-light, a candle to burn by him; the- 
light that afterwards burnt blue ; yet, a few lines after, he 
lays, Bid my guard watch, 
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which leaves it doubtful whether watch is not here a ſenti. 


nel. Jonxs. I 
L. 23. Look that my ſta ves be found] Staves are the wood of jet 
the lances. ' OHNS, T 
P. 537. I. 18. By attorney] By deputation. OHNS, Bucl 
L. 26. J, as I my — — —— han! 
With beft advantage vill decerve the time] I will take the his | 
beſt opportunity to elude the dangers of this conjuncture. wan 
Jouns, and 
P. 538. I. 4. —The leiſure, and the fearful time, L 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love] We have of 0 
ſtill a phraſe equivalent to this, however harſh it may ſeem, and 
I would do this if leiſure would permit, where leiſure, as in ſhou 
this paſſage, ſtands for want of leiſure. So again, ſubſ 
More than I have ſaid 
The /eiſure and enforcement of the time | L 
Forbids to dwell upon. OHNS, The 
P. 539. I. 10.] This prophecy, to which this alluſion is ban; 
made, was uttered in one of the parts of Henry the ſixth. vant 
OHNS. grea 
P. 540. I. 11. Let us be laid within thy boſom, Richard] ſcien 
This 1s a poor feeble reading, I have reſtored trom the elder awa 
quarto, publiſhed in 1597, which Mr, Pope does not pretend ſon 
to have ſeen ; in] 
Let us be lead within thy boſom, Richard, | abſy 
This correſponds with what is ſaid in the line immediately char 
following, whe 
= And eveigh thee dowwn to ruin, ſhame, and death com 
| THEOB, conſe 
P. 541. I. 12. I dy'd for hope, ere I could lend thee aid.] All play 
the editions concur in this reading, to the abſolute detti- L 
ment of the ſenſe. I reſtore, with the addition of a ſingle P 
letter, I dy'd for belpe, ere I could lend thee aid L 
i. e. I periſhed for that Help, which I had intended and was ſo 11 
preparing to lend thee ; tho' I could not eſſentially give thee ſuſp 


any aſſiſtance. THEoB,* ſert 
Thid.] i. e. I died for wiſhing well to you, But Mr, Theo- 


bald, with great ſagacity; conjectured bolpe or aid; which P 
gave the line this fine ſenſe, I diad for giving thee aid before I f 
ere 


{ould give thee aid. WARB.. 
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Bid.] Hanmer reads, I died forſoke, and ſupports his con- 
jecture thus: 

This, as appears from hiſtory, was the caſe of the duke of 
Buckingham: that being ſtopt with his army upon the 
banks of Severn by great deluges of rain he was deſerted by 
his ſoldiers, who being in great diſtreſs, half famiſhed for 
want of victuals, and deſtitute of pay, diſbanded themſelves 
and fled. HANMER. 

L. 16. Give me another borſe] There is in this, as in many 
of our author's ſpeeches of paſſion, ſomething very trifling, 
and ſomething very ſtriking. Richard's debate, whether he 
ſhould quarrel with himſelf, is too long continued, but the 
ſubſequent exaggeration of his crimes 1s truly tragical, 

Jonuns. 

L. 18. O coward conſcience!] This is extremely fine. 
The ſpeaker had entirely got the better of his conſcience, and 
baniſhed it from all his evaking thoughts. But it takes ad- 
vantage of his ſleep, and frights him in his dreams, With 
greater elegance therefore he is made to call it coward con- 
ſcience, which dares not encounter him while he is himſelf 
awake, and his faculties entire; but takes advantage of rea- 
ſon being off his guard, and the powers of the ſoul diſſolved 
in ſleep, But the players, amongſt their other innumerable 
abſurdities in the repreſentation of this tragedy, make Ri- 
chard ſay, inſtead of O coward. conſcience, O tyrant conſci-nce ! 
whereby not only a great beauty is loſt, but a great blunder 
committed, For Richard had entirely got the better of his 
cenſcience; which could, on no account, therefore be ſaid to 


play the tyrant with him. Wars., 
L. 22, to P. 542, l. 5, ineluſ. rejected by HAN MER.“ 
P. 542. 1. 15, 16, rejected by HAN MER.“ 


L. 17. Methought, the ſouls, &c.] Theſe lines ſtand with 
ſo little propriety at the end of this ſpecch, that I cannot but 
ſuſpect them to be miſplaced, Where then ſhall they be in- 
ſerted ? Perhaps after theſe words, 

Fool do not flatter. Jon xs. 

P. 544. J. 3. By the foil 

Of England's chair] It is plain that foil cannot 
here mean that of which the obſcurity recommends the 
brightneſs of the diamond, It muſt mean the leaf (feneille } 
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or thin plate of metal in which the ſtone is ſet, TJouxy, | 


L. 18. The ranſome of my bold attempt] The fine paid by me 

in atonement for my raſhneſs ſhall be my dead corps, 
OHNS, 
L. 22. Sound drums and trumpets, boldly, chear fully, J 
Cod, and St, George, &c.] St. George was the com- 

mon cry of the Engliſh ſoldiers, when they charged the ene- 
my. The author of the old Arte of Warre, cited aboye, 
printed in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, for- 
mally enjoins the uſe of this cry among the military laws. 
« 84. Item, that all ſouldiers entering into battaile, aſſault, 
ſkirmiſh, or other fraction of armes, ſhall have for their com- 
mon cry and word, St. George, St. George, Fercuard, or upon 
them, St. George, whereby the ſouldier is much comforted, 
and the enemy diſmaid by calling to minde the antient valour 
of England, which with that name has ſo often been victo- 
rious: and therefore, he that upon any ſiniſter zeale, ſhail 
222 omit ſo fortunate a name, hall be ſeverely pu- 
niſbed for his obſtinate erroneoys heart, and perverſe mind.“ 
p-. 47. WARTON. 

P. 545. I. 25. This, and St. George to we}. That is, this 
is the order of our battle, which promiſes ſucceſs, and over 
and above this, is the protection of our patron Saint. 


EE. 5 Jonns, 
Did. to bot.) i.e. to help, as I conceive, not over and 
above. HAWwEkINs. 
P. 546.1. 13. A ſort, that is, a company, a collection. 


5 ons. 
L. 19. They <vould reſtrain the one, diſtain the de) The 
ane means the lands; the other their wives. It is plain then 
we ſhould read, | 
They would drain, 
1, e. ſeize upon. . 
L. 20, And who doth lead them but a paltry fellgeu, 
Long kept in Britaine at cur mother's coft #] This is 
ſpoken by Richard, cf Henry Earl of Richmond : but they 
were far from having any common mother, but England : and 
the Earl of Richmond was not ſubſiſted abroad at the na- 
tion's public charge. During the greateſt part of his reũ- 


Wars. 
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dence abroad, he was watched and reſtrained almoſt like a 
captive ; and ſubſiſted by ſupplies conveyed by the counteſs of 
Richmond, his mother. It ſeems probable therefore, that 
we muſt read, 
Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's coſt. Tarzos, 
P. 547. I. 8. That is, fright the ſkies with the ſhivers of 


our lances. ; Jouns. 
L. 21, Daring an oppoſite to ev'ry danger !] We - ſhould 
read, a daring oppoſite. WARB.* 


Ihid.] That is, challenging any of his enemies to encoun- 
ter him at every danger into which he truſts himſelf, If Mr, 
Warburton had underſtood the text, I ſuppoſe he would hard- 
ly have attempted an alteration. RRvIS.“ 

P. 548. 1. 13. - and make uſe of it] Some old books read, 
make much of it: and therefore Mr, Theobald reads ſo too: 
but very fooliſhly. Without doubt Shakeſpeare himſelf 
thus corrected it, to make uſe of it, Which ſignifies don't 
abuſe it like the tyrant you have deſtroyed : whereas the other 
reading male much of it, ſignifies be fond of it; a very ridicu- 
tous moral for the concluſion of the play. Wars. 

Ihbid.] After the exhortations to wear and enjoy the crown, 
the following one, to make uſe of it, 1s extremely flat, It 
is an anticlimax with a witneſs, The reading of the elder 
editions, 

Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it, 
is liable to no juſt exception; for the verb, to make much of a 
thing, doth not only fignify to be fond of it, but to preſerve 
it with the moſt heedful care, an injunction which Henry 
VII. punctually complied with during the whole courſe of 
his reign, Revis.* 

P. 549. I. 7. All tbis divided York and Lancaſter, 

Divided in their dire diviſion} I think the paſ- 

ſage will be ſomewhat improved by a ſlight alteration, 

All that divided York and Lancaſter, 

Divided in their dire diviſion, 

O now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together, 
Let them unite all tbat York and Lancaſter divided, Jou xs. 
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This is one of the moſt celebrated of our author's per. 
formances ; yet I know not whether it has not happened to 
him as to others, to be praiſed moſt when praiſe is not moſt 
deſerved. That this play has ſcenes noble in themſelves, 
and very well contrived to ſtrike in the exhibition, cannot 
be denied. But ſome parts are trifling, others ſhocking, 
and ſome improbable. Jouxs, 
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DR. 


VARIATIONS 
BETWEEN Txt TEXTS or 


Da. JOHNSON AxD Ms. CAPE LL, 


THIRD PART OF K. HENRY VI. 


Dr. Jonuns0N, Mr, Car ETL. 
P. 321 J. 18 his your | 
322 1 hope | end 
$23 you you both have 
; fav" rites and his favourers - 
friends 
14 is as 
' , 324 5 kingdom is earldom was 
20 No Yes 
326 19 thee all 


327 à4 butreign in quiet for this my life time reign as 


330 17 coaſt. cot 

2 22 1 I, I 

332 7 wealthy witty 
333 19 and drag him with him 

hence perforce 

339 2 fake death 
341 2 ſhould could 
345 29 a lazy an idle 
347 27 throne King 
354 12 we'll I'll 


13 Theſe—this Thy—to 
Vor. IV. Pazxrwt II, 


VARIATION Ss. 


Dr, Jon uso. 


P. 2 give 


ſoon 
2 late 
28 Sad 


46a 1 7 


364 
366 


362 
368 
370 
372 
374 


11 If * 


6 to 
26 would 
18 Not 
3 No, 
17 muſt 
28 your priſoners 


20 miſ-ſhap'd trunk 
that bears this 


head 
22 A 
een 
; thee 
6 Oxford 
24 thy help to 
22 younger 
18 Pity 
21 ſovereign 
25 ſotell 
24 younger—elder 
10 friend 


24 to 
16 keepeth 
19 Brother 


9 you what reply 


2 biſhop 

17 by—corner. 
1 our 
23 Ravenſpurg 


Mr, CAPELL, * 
given 
late 
ſoon 
Even 
rejected. 
Would — — an 


as priſoner 


head, this miſ-ſhaped trunk 
doth bear 


the + 


thy 

lord Oxford 

the help of 

eldeſt 8 
Ay, and 'twere 


Therefore in brief tell me 
elder—younger 
Clarence 


: 'in 
o 


keeps here 

Yea brother 

your Grace what anſwer— 
biſhop here 
corner for you. 
your 

Ravenſpurg haven 
unto you 

how evil 

ſhall | 

being but 

fear'd 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. JoH#NsoN. 
p. 410 l. 10 might 


411 
412 


415 
416 


417 
418 
419 


420 


421 


4 You all—again 
20 tackling till 


1 Now here's 


2 ye 
8 you're 
13 Gro. 
14 K. EDw. And 
take 
25 ſome | 
27 man— I'll root 
em out, 
26 devils 
14 Sir 
16 flock 
1 boy 
25 tune 
27 rook'd 
4 into the world 
with thy legs 
forward. 


I, 28 


11 the 


422 10 that 


30 pleaſure 


Mr. Car ELI. 
could 


* 


EAA ATA IX THIRD aA of HENRY VI. 


P. 338. 1. 23, read, But bow, P. 361. I. 3, read, are fd. 
P, 370. I. 12. read, that refls. P. 387. I. 6, read, but as thiss 
f, 390.1, z, read ue all, P.gog. I. 32, read, unbid ſpigtt. 
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Dr. Jon NsON. 


Mr. Carer. 


P.4261. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Thus arranged, 12, 15, 11, 


427 21 day 
428 7 your 
12 fair 
13 Shroe's 
18 What, fellow 
19 you, fir, 
20 were beſt ts 
22 me? 
234 And to—duke 
430 1 Where 
431 8 Curs'd—fatal 
between 9 and 10 


432 23 deeds 
27 Or 
433 7 crimes 


334 31 ſweet 
435 12 ſmoothing 


437 between l. 17 and 18, 
18 my 


438 9 Sir, — &c. 
439 


he ſeeks 
441 \ look 
fois 
. akes him to 
ſend 
442 12 many fair 
22 deny—not 
443 9 thus taunted— 
baited | 
between l. 15 and 16, 


23 es 
440 57 Madam, wedia; 


I dare adventurg to be ſent to 


14, 16 
* day 


is 


thee fellow 

Twere beſt he 

me? ha! 

and, withal, — noble duke 
hat 

O curs'd— — 

Curſed the blood that let thi; 
blood from hence ! ! 

deed 

Either 

evils 

that 

ſoothing 

Ax NE. To take is not to give 

this 

ſervant 

Take, &c. Sirs. 


words 


Ay, madam ; he deſires 
ſpeak. 


Grace 
Hath ſent for you 


great 
deny tO — 
ſo baited—ſtormed 


the tower, 


Dr. Jon xsox. Mr. Car ETII. 
0 443 l. 17 thee them 
444 17 lawful ſovereign 


445 between l. 4and 5, Gro, Wert thou not baniſh- 
. ed, on pain of death; 
Mn. Iwas; but J Jo find 
more pain in baniſhment, 


Than death can yield me here 
by my abode, 
16 now all 
446 1 I Tho' 
447 4 womb heavy womb 
449 1 believe - think 
17 to you to yours 
18 Buck. HasT. 
19 wonder muſe, why 
23 Dos. UEEN. 
i 459 4 we—us I—me 
5 Madam, we will We wait upon 
attend 
9 laid eaſt 
15 Dorſet Vaughan 
22 handy hardy 
451 ß fear not tut, tut 
. 10 buſineſs—g0 buſineſs ſtraight—go, go, diſ- 
pate 
13 ghaſtly fearful 
452 1 ſought thought 
3 Lord, lord O lord 
between l. 9 and 10, All ſcatter'd in the bottom of 
the ſea: 
24 No, no O no 
27 grim ſour 
453 13 that tho” 


18, 19, 20, and 2, rejected. 
22 Brakenbury gentle keeper 
454 2 there here 
3 In God's name What would' thou, fellow? 
what art thou and 


VARIATIONS 


Dr. Jon Ns0N. Mr. CAayELL, 
P. 454 l. 14 There lies the Here are the keys; there fits 
Duke aſleep, and the duke aſleep 
5 there the kes | | 
22 great 
26 thou 


between I. 29 and 30, I VII. I thought thou had 
| deen reſolute, 


2 VII. So I am, to let him 


live. 
455 1 holy | compaſſionate 
5 Faith 
11 when fo when 
16 it is a dangerous 
thing a 
26 Tis Zounds, tis 
28 Take —in ſhake—out of 
456 5 ſhall I ſtrike 
between |. 5. 6, 2 VII. ſtrike - 
6 2 VII. . 
8 2 VII. 1 VII. 
27 call'd—out drawn — among 
457 3 to have redemp- for any goodneſs 
tion 
23 high dear 
453 24 you come, you 
459 4 O- they Ah—he 
8, 9, 10, 11, & 12, rejected. | 
20 Take that, and Ay, thus, and thus, and 
24 guilty—done — — 
460 5 muſt will 
11 now in more at 
461 16 and not with but with all 
23 zeal love 
462 19 and you—and of —and, lord Grey, of you 
Dorſet | 


11 Of you lord, &c, rejected. 
465 17 daily—prayers, - prayers, all to that effect. 
467 10 complaints laments 


FP ARIATIONS 


Dt. JounsoNn. 
p. 467 between |. 28 and 29, I for an Edward weep, ſo do 


468 
469 


473 
474 


14 help our 
17 Riv. 
23 HasT. 
26 ſiſter 
18 lady 
1 blood againft 
blood 
2 moſt 
14 Go 
6 to—God 
8 ſanctuary 
12 groſſneſs of this 
26 Good 
24 now 
2 noble 
17 give—your 
* which—gitt _ 
12 you 
17 needs 
19 Why 
4 Come 
9 man, ſomewhat 
—do 
24 ſelf 
25 What then? 
27 my lord 
23 ſhall not ſtay 
3 Come, &c, 
7 keep 
1 all 
16 fon 


23 the duke of Glo- 


ceſter 
24 theſe 
12 princely 
26 Cateſby 
2 our helms 
14 CAT, 


Mr. Carers. 


not they: 
cure their 
HasrT. 
STAN. 


mother 


lord 


brother to brother, blood to 


blood 


Come N 
to mild God in heaven 
bleſſed ſanuary * 
greenneſs of his 

My 


your highneſs 
here 
Why, fir 


Come hither gentle 


ſomething—determine 


lordſhip 


- And then 


let us 


child 
Protector 


theſe ſame 


noble 


' Ratcliff 


his helm 
RAT. 


% 


| 
N 


5 VARIATION Ss. 


Dr. Jounson. - Mr. CArELL, 
FP. 491 between l. 9 and 10 But what, is Cateſby gone? P.! 
10 Here comes the He is; and ſee, he brings the 
mayor. mayor alo 
14 Hark Hark, hark 
16 ſent ſent for you 
- after 1. 18, Enter—Cateſby Ratcliff 
, 19 Cateſby Ratcliff | 
492 between l. 2 and 3 That ever liv'd. Look you, 5 
my lord mayor, 
496 1 except by the but by their own 5 
497 19 his grace himſelf 5 
20 not ne er 5 
23 his grace my lord 
498 15 Ido I rather do 
501 2 of—children to—ſons 5; 
you” 2 mp good 
11 Sir well met. As much to you good ſiſter— 
| ſo faſt 
go7 8 play 'ply 
508 15 hither hither, boy 


24 18 | 
25 * and like to very grievous fick 
e 


512 13 ſoon 


513 5 army ſtrength 
514 20 ſigniory ſeniory 52 
515 between l. 4 and 5, That excellent grand tyrant 52 
| of the earth, 
That reigns in galled eyes of 
weeping ſouls, 
26 roar— for ven- roar for him to have him ſud- 52 
geance denly convey'd from hence 
516 3 page pꝓageant 
11 children two ſons 
17, 18, 19,20, 22, & Arranged thus, 27, 19, 18, 
23s 22, 20, 23, $3 
L 21 rejected. 


5 
518 «5 kind Haſtings, gentle Vor 


Ta Ia 12180808 


Dr. Joux so. 
p. 518 between 1. 6 and 7, 


between I. 17 and 18, 


Mr. CayrzLiti. 
Dur. Where is kind Haſt- 
ings ? 
Dur. O, let me ſpeak; 
K. Rien. Do, then; but I'll 
not hear. 


between 1. 29 and 30, More mild, but yet more 


harmful, kind in batred : 


519 p your grace you, madam 
14 grief or grief and 
520 13 No Lo 
521 20 kindneſs do kindneſs' date | 
522 4 ſo, how—it I; what—it, madam 
16 tide—bodies ſap—body 
17 therewith withal 
524 9 garlands laurels 
525 1 now love 
9 Two their grave Too — your graves 
I. 9, 10, IO, 9 thus arranged. 
16 The—holy _ Thy—lordly 
17, 18, The —The Thy—Thy 
26 thyſelf miſuſeſt is ſelf-miſ-us'd 
29 with heav'n by him 
30 my huſband thy brother 
31 Thou hadſt not Had not been—brother luis 
brothers dy d 
32 with heav'n by him 
526 11 fathers parents 
527 16 ſhortly. | very ſhortly, 
between J. 16 and 17, And you ſhall underſtand from 
me her mind. 
between l. 18 and 19, How now ? what news? 
$29 22 Ay, Ay, = 
24 thee you, 
25 mighty moſt migh 
28 Go then and muſ-. Well, go, muſter thy men. 
ter men, but But, hear you, 8 
530 3 Edmund Edward 
9 the duke of great 
21 liege lord 
b 
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VARIATIONS, 


Dr. JounsoN. 
P. 5311.24, 25 and 26, 


$32 


$33: 


$34 


535 between J. 8 and g, 


I kiſs his hand 
10 My letter 

6 which 

11 head 

7 fly 

I9 gracious 


13 Munt, before 
thou goeſt 


15 quarters 


between J. 22 and 23, 


26 1 our 
N 1, 6 


$37 


10 charge 
15 Cateſby 


9 There 


13, me 


17 fares 

25 ſtaring 

2 lance ! Richard 
11 1 ad 2 25 


12 for hope 


21 Who's 


Mr. Car ETI. 
Theſe lines Mr. Capell intro. 
duces after I. 9, in p. 532. 
courſe 
commend me to him 
Thoſe letters 
whom 
neck 


turn 


loving 

Here Mr, Capel! inſerts 1. 23, 
24, '25, 26, of this p. and 
adds, | F 


| My lord of Oxford—you fir 


William Brandon, 
And you, fir Walter Herbert, 
ſtay with me: 
Captain, do for me 


colours | £ 

And ſo, God give vou quiet 
reſt to- night 

Ricn. Good night, good cap- 

- tain Blunt, 

Come, gentlemen, 

my 

rejected. 

charge, away 

Ratcliff 


80 


me, Ratcliff 
fares it with 
fearing 

hurtlcſs lance— 


lay'd 


forſook | 
Zou nds, who's 


22 Ratcliff my lord. My lord, tis J. 


p. by 


$ 


5 


TT ARIATIS 


Dr. Jon xsOox. 
P. 542 between l. 24, 25 


546 f not ſo 
4 go each 
16 deſtruction 
21 his mother's 


547 10 come 
11 off 
548 13 uſe 


15 firſt is young 
19 the lord Ferris 
549 raſhly 
ſons — butchers 
—their 


Mr, Car EIL. 

K. Rick. O, Ratcliff, I have. 
dream d a fearful dream 
What thinkeſt thou? Will 

our friends prove all true ? 
Rar. No doubt, my lord. 
not too 
eve 


aſſured deſtruction 


our brother's 
come to you 
oft inſtantly 
much 

is your ſon 
lord Ferrers 


madly 
ſon — butcher—the 


ERRORS IN K. RICHARD IU. 


P. 442. I. 9, read, God grants, 
483 10, read, very day. 
$35 20, read, ſeme good, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 
— — — 


